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PREFACE. 



In  piesenting  Uub  volume  to  the  Public,  it  seems 

proper  to  offer  some  exphination  of  the  circiim- 
stanoee  that  have  led  to  its  producdon.  The  Euro* 
pean  Alps  have  long  exerted  a  powerful  attraction 
upon  strangers  Irom  other  lands;  our  countrymen 
and  coimtrywomen,  in  particular,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  seek  health  and  ei\joyment  in  repeated 
visits  to  a  region  where,  in  matchless  combination, 
the  sublime  scenery  of  snow-clad  peak  and  glacier  is 
associated  with  the  sofiter  beauty  of  lake  and  valley; 
but  for  a  long  time  the  crowds  of  tourists  who 
annually  visited  the  Alps  were  content  to  follow 
in  certain  beaten  tracks,  each  one  cop}diig  widi 
ahnost  servile  fidelity  the  route  foiiowed  by  his 
predecGBaor.  It  is  true  that  the  two  districts  which 
once  monopolised  the  attention  of  foreign  \isitor8 
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present  a  combinatioD  of  attractions  that  are  not 
surpassed  elsewhere:  Chamotmi,  and  Cormayeur, 
Griudelwald,  Lauterbnumeu,  and  the  Gniiisel,  are 
spots  that  can  never  lose  then:  charm  for  the  lover 
of  Nature ;  and  since,  in  addition  to  these,  touiists 
have  found  then:  way  to  new  head-quarters,  such  as 
Zermatt,  Saas,  Gressonay,  Macucniaga,  the  -^gisoh- 
honiy  Stachelberg,  and  Heiligeubiut,  it  must  be 
owned  that  no  new  routes  which  they  can  discover 
for  themselves  aie  likely  to  surpass  those  now  known 
and  accessible. 

Of  late  years,  liowever,  an  increasing  desire  has 
been  felt  to  explore  the  unknown  and  little  fre- 
quented districts  of  the  Alps.  The  Vrritings  of 
Proiessor  J.  1).  Forbes,  those  of  M.  Agassiz  and  his 
companions,  and  of  M.  GbttUeb  Studer,  led  many  in 
whom  the  passion  for  Alpine  scenery  was  blended 
with  a  love  of  adventure,  and  some  scientific  ihterest 
in  the  results  of  mountain-travel,  to  strike  out  new 
paths  for  themselves,  and  especially  in  the  higher 
snow  region,  which  had  before  been  almost  com- 
pletely shiuiued  by  ordinary  travellers.  Practice 
soon  developed  the  powers  of  those  who  undertook 
such  ^q)editions ;  experience  showed  that  the  dan* 
gers  connected  with  them  had  been  exaggerated, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  taught  the  precautioiui 
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which  are  really  requisite.  The  result  has  been 
to  train  up  amongst  die  foreign  visitors  to  the  Alps, 
but  especially  amongst  our  own  countrymen,  many 
men  as  fiuniliar  with  the  peculiar  difficulties  and 
risks  of  expeditions  in  the  High  Alps,  and  as  com- 
petent to  overcome  them,  as  most  of  the  native 
guides. 

The  powers  thus  acquired  have  been  chiefly 
dkected  to  accomplishing  the  ascent  of  the  highest 
summits,  or  efiecting  passes  across  the  less  accessible 
portions  of  the  Alpine  chain ;  and  within  the  last  five 
years  the  highest  peak  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  Bom,  the 
Great  Combin,  the  Alleleinhom,  the  Wetterhom 
proper,  and  several  other  peaks  never  before  scal^ 
have  been  successfully  attacked  by  travellers,  most  of 
whose  names  will  be  found  among  the  contributors 
to  this  volume.* 

In  the  accidental  intercourse  of  those  who  have 
been  engaged  in  such  expeditions,  it  has  been  per- 
ceived that  the  community  of  taste  and  feeling 
amongst  those  who  in  the  life  of  the  High  Alps  have 
shared  the  same  enjoyments,  the  same  labours,  and 
the  same  dangers,  constitutes  a  bond  of  sympathy 

*  fiinee  tbe  appewuioe  of  tlw       edftioo,  six  weeks  ag<H  «iiotli«r 

giant  of  the  Alps  has  been  ascended.  On  the  1 8th  ot  Jnn%  1999,  At 
highest  point  of  ihe  Aletachhom  WM  ittftined  bjr  Ut,  Tuclutt* »  mmhtf 
of  the  jUpine  Clab. 
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stronger  than  many  of  those  by  which  men  are 
drawn  into  anodation ;  and  early  in  the  year  1858, 

it  was  resolved  to  give  scope  for  the  extension  of 
this  mutual  feehng  amongst  all  who  have  eaqplored 
high  mountain  r^ons,  by  the  formation  of  the 
Alpine  Club.  It  was  thought  that  many  of  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  omikr  undertakings, 
would  willingly  avail  themselves  of  occasional  oppor- 
tunities for  meeting  together,  for  communicating 
information  as  to  past  excui^ious,  and  for  planning 
new  achievements;  and  a  hope  was  entertained 
that  such  an  association  might  iudiiectly  advance 
the  general  progress  of  knowledge,  by  directing  the 
attention  of  men,  not  professedly  foUowers  of  science, 
to  particular  points  in  which  their  assistance  may 
contribute  to  valuable  results.  The  expectations  of 
the  founders  of  the  Club  luivc  not  been  disappointed ; 
it  numbers  at  the  present  time  nearly  a  hundred 
members,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  possession  of  a 
permanent  place  of  meeting  will  materially  further 
the  objects  which  it  has  proposed  to  itsel£ 

The  interest  shown  by  the  Public  in  narratives 
of  excursions  through  the  less  fi»quented  districts 
of  the  Alps  contained  in  several  recent  publications, 
had  naturally  suggested  to  others  the  idea  of  re- 
cording their  adventures,  either  in  separate  volumes, 
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or  in  the  form  of  oontribudoDS  to  periodicals,  when 
it  wan  proposed  that  the  dualities  for  oombmed 
action  presented  in  the  Alpine  Club  should  be  made 
use  of  to  bring  together,  in  a  single  volume,  some  of 
the  materials  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader, 
which  were  available  in  the  hands  of  several  mem* 
bers  of  the  Club.  It  was  thought  to  be  no  t^li;^ht 
advantage,  that  in  this  mode  of  pubhcation  the  eflbrt 
of  each  author  would  be  rather  to  condense  than  to 
extend  his  narrative,  and  it  was  hoped,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  resources  which  could  be  made  avail* 
able  for  the  present  volume  would  secure  a  degree 
of  excellence  in  the  illustrations, — both  plates  and 
maps,  —  that  could  not  easily  be  attained  if  several 
writers  had  separately  given  their  productions  to  the 
PubUc. 

Each  chapter,  containing  an  accouuL  of  some  se- 
parate excursion,  or  of  a  smgle  district,  is  sigQed  by 
the  author,  who  is  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  own  statements,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  hoped 
that  not  much  scope  has  been  left  for  unfiavour- 
able  criticism ;  but  those  who  have  had  experience 
in  the  matter  are  aware  that  a  traveller's  notes  are 
unasoidably  incomplete,  and  that  some  ocaisional 
slip  of  memory  in  minute  details  must  necessarily 
occur.    In  the  snow  region  of  the  Alps,  again, 
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changes  are  peipetually  occumng  from  one  day,  and 
even  from  one  hour,  to  another;  and  it  is  only 
those  wiio  are  unacquainted  with  the  ice-worki  that 
require  to  be  told  that  they  may  find  the  condition 
of  a  glacier,  or  a  snow-slope,  veiy  diilereut  from  the 
description  of  preceding  traveller. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  few  of  the  contributions 
do  not  strictly  relate  to  the  chain  of  the  Alps.  It 
was  not  intended  by  the  founders  of  the  Alpine 
Club  to  limit  the  scope  of  their  ass<x:iation  by  any 
geographical  boundaiy,  neither  do  those  of  the 
members  who  have  taken  a  part  in  the  propamdon 
of  this  volume  wisli  to  adopt  any  such  restriction ; 
and  if  they  should  hereafter  renew  the  present  ex- 
permieut  upon  tlic  public  favour,  they  hope  to 
extend,  still  farther  than  they  have  now  been  able 
to  do,  the  range  of  their  inroads  upon  the  liiglier 
regions  of  great  mountains,  wherever  on  the  earth 
they  may  be  placed.  The  paper  upon  the  Ancient 
Glaciers  ot  Switzerland  and  Wales  will,  it  may  be 
hoped,  be  accepted  as  coming  fairly  withui  the  title 
of  the  present  work,  and  as  iuteiesting  from  its 
intrinsic  importance,  as  well  as  from  the  scientific 
eminence  of  the  writer. 

Although  the  plates  and  wood-cuts  mtroduced  into 
this  volume  have  for  the  most  part  been  taken  from 
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rough  sketches  made  in  the  couise  of  a  long  day's 

walk,  they  may  be  relied  upou  as  generally  correct ; 
but  as  they  represent  objects  quite  out  of  the  range 
of  ordinary  experience,  it  is  impossible  that  the  artists 
engaged  upon  them  should  be  able  (especially  on  so 
fimall  a  scale)  to  attain  the  degree  of  perfection  and 
accui*acy  of  effect  that  Mr.  Coleman,  who  unites 
skill  as  an  artist  to  the  experience  of  a  successful 
mountaineer,  has  been  able  to  achieve  in  his  "  Scenes 
from  the  Snow-fields.** 

The  maps  have  been  in  part  taken  from  the  best 
existing  authorities,  and  especially  from  the  Swiss 
Pederal  Map,  still  in  couise  of  publication,  and  from 
Studer's  "Karte  der  Sudiichen  Wallibthiiler ; "  but 
in  every  one  of  them  correcdons  have  been  intro» 
duced,  sometimes  of  considerable  importance.  The 
map  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range  may  be  considered 
altogether  new,  as  larg/d  portions,  quite  incorrectly 
laid  down  in  all  preceding  maps,  have  been  drawn 
afresh,  with  the  great  advantage  of  the  accurate 
«  local  knowledge  of  the  well-known  and  respected 
Auguste  Balmat,  of  Chamouni,  now  on  a  visit  in 
this  country.  Though  slight  errors  may  still  be 
detected,  the  present  map  is  conhdently  offered 
as  very  superior  to  any  hitherto  given  to  the 
Pubiic. 
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Id  the  Appendix  is  added  a  Table  of  the  hdghts 
of  the  chief  mountains  in  the  chain  of  the  Alps, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  more  fiill  and  ac- 
curate than  the  Oatalogues  contained  in  preceding 
English  works. 

The  degree  of  success  that  may  attend  the  preset 
volume,  and  the  extent  and  value  of  the  new  ma- 
terials that  may  be  accumulated  in  the  course  of 
fresh  expeditions,  will  probably  decide  whether  a 
new  collection  of  Alpine  adventures  shall  at  some 
future  tune  be  presented  to  the  Public. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  FENETRE  1)E  SALKNA,  FROM  THE 
COL  DE  BALME  TO  THE  VAL  FEHUET,  BV  THE  GLACIKU 
I)U  TOUR.  TiLE  GLACIER  DE  TRIENT.  AND  THE  GLACIER 
DE  SALKNA. 

The  Glacier  du  Tour  Is  perliaps  tlie  least  generally  and 
the  least  accurately  known  of  the  ^eat  ice-streamK  which 
descend  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc 
It  lies  in  so  deep  a  reoessy  that  its  existence  is  scarcely 
suspected  until  the  traveller  is  brought  opposite  to  the 
opening  by  which  it  flows  into  the  valley  of  Chamoiim. 
The  paths  5f.  the  Tete  Noire  and  the  Col  de  Balme  from 
which  alone  it  is  visible  to  the  ordinary  tourist  are  so  near 
to  die  glacier,  and  the  last  sl<^  over  which  it  desoends  is 
so  long  and  so  steep,  that  even  a  careful  observer  could 
form  no  idea  from  below  of  the  vast  extent  of  its  upper 
portion.  It  may  be  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  it  has 
tempted  the  curiosity  of  very  few  explorers.  The  passage 
1  am  about  to  dei^eribc  was  discovered  many  years  ago  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Munier ;  but^  if  I  am  correctly  informed, 
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it  was  never  attempted  again  till  the  yuar  1850,  when  it 
was  made  by  Professor  Forbes,  as  related  l)y  him  iu  a  very 
interesting  chapter  appended  to  his  "  Norway  and  its 
Glaciers."  From  that  time  till  the  year  1857>  the  date  of 
the  eiq»edition  recorded  in  the  following  pages,  I  could  not 
learn  that  the  passage  had  been  taken  by  any  one^  It 
has  since  become  better  appreciated;  and  in  1858,  two  or 
three  parties  ascended  the  Glacier  du  Tour,  and  descended 
to  Orsi^res  either  by  the  Glacier  de  galena  or  by  the 
Ghicier  d'Omy. 

The  Glacier  du  Tour  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  glaciers 
of  Mont  Blanc  descending  into  the  valley  of  Chamouni. 
The  great  system  of  crags  which  closes  up  the  head  of  the 
glacier  may  be  roughly  eompared  to  the  nave  of  a  wheel, 
from  wliich  the  four  glaciers  of  Le  Tour,  Trient,  Omy, 
and  Saleua  are  the  radiating  spokes:  with  this  qualifi- 
cation, howeyer,  that  the  glaciers  of  Trient  and  Omy, 
which  lie  to  the  east  of  the  Glacier  du  Tour  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  the  Glacier  de  Salena  on  the  other  side,  of  the 
main  chain,  have  a  common  orisrin  in  a  vast  snow-field 
from  which  the  first  descends  rather  to  the  etist  of  north, 
and  the  second  nearly  due  east.  The  Glacier  du  Tour 
keeps  a  general  direction  toiraids  the  north-west»  while 
that  of  Salena,  which  is  more  sinuous,  is  turned  a  little 
to  the  south  of  east  It  follows  from  this  arrangement, 
that,  while  the  lower  extremities  of  the  four  glaciers 
are  widely  separated,  they  approach  very  near  togetlier  in 
the  upper  r^on  where  they  originate.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  simple  a  matter  as  might  be  supposed  to  pass 
from  tlie  Glader  du  Tour  to  that  of  Salena.  The  Glacier 
du  Tour,  the  twin  system  of  the  Trient  and  Omy  and  the 
Glacier  de  Saienoy  are  all  on  different  levels  the  Glacier 
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du  Tour  bcinfr  much  the  highest  of  the  three  ;  the  head  of 
the  Tiieut  occupying  aa  intermediate  level,  and  the 
Glacier  de  Salena  being  much  lower  than  either.  There 
is  a  difference  of  probably  not  less  than  1000  or  1500  feet 
between  the  level  of  the  highest  plateau  of  the  Glacier 
du  Tour  and  that  of  the  portion  of  iSbe  Glacier  de  Salena 
which  lie8  immediately  behind  the  rocky  boundary  se|>a- 
rating  the  two ;  and  the  precipitous  nature  of  the  southern 
face  of  the  dividing  range  (above  the  Glacier  de  Salena) 
forbids  all  thought  of  passing  directly  across  it.  The  only 
known  passage  is  by  the  head  of  the  Glacier  de  Trient^ 
which  must  be  reached  by  descending  from  the  high  level 
of  the  (i lacier  du  Toiu".  At  the  very  furthest  recess  of  the 
Glacier  de  Trient,  where  it  rims  up  into  a  little  corner  and 
insinuates  itself  between  the  two  glaciers  of  I^e  Tour  and 
Salen% — elsewhere  separated  only  by  an  inaccessible  wall 
of  crag^  the  common  boundaiy  of  both, — a  narrow  opening, 
which  I  have  ventured  to  call  the  F^idtia  de  Salena,  gives 
a  roruaiitic  iiccess  to  the  still  lower  level  of  the  Glacier 
de  Salena,  A  slujrter  descent  t<^  Orsieres  may  lie  etiect<*d 
by  leaving  the  Glacier  de  Salena  altogether  out  of  the 
question,  and  turning  eastward  as  soon  as  the  Glacier 
de  Trient  is  reached.  From  half  an  hour's  to  an  hour's 
walk  over  swelling  snow  fields  then  brings  you  to  the 
head  of  the  Glacier  d'Orny,  aud  Orsieres  lies  almost 
beneath  your  feet.  But  to  my  miiid,  though  the  expe- 
dition is  longer  and  more  laborious,  the  attractions  ot  the 
Salena  route  are  far  greater.  At  the  time  I  first  visited 
the  Gladtf  du  Tour,  in  1857,  it  was  suj^Kised  to  be 
necessary  to  ascend  quite  to  its  highest  portion,  and  to 
gain  the  Glacier  de  Trient  by  the  very  difficult  descent  I 
have  here  described;  but,  iu  1858,  an  old  frieud  aud  m^- 
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self  discovered  a  far  easier  passa^^e  through  a  f^ap  in  the 
chain  of  the  Ai<;iiilles  Dorees,  between  the  Air,niille  du 
Tour  and  the  head  of  the  glacier,  by  which  all  danger  or 
difficulty  is  avoided,  and  a  veiy  beautifiil  view  of  the 
Swiss  Alps  is  gained.   I  should  not  oondude  this  rough 
topographical  notice  without  sajring  that  it  appeared  to 
myself  and  my  companions  of  1857  to  be  just  within  the 
limits  *>f  possibility  that  another  pa.s«;age  may  be  fouiid  to 
the  Glacier  of  Salena  from  that  of  Le  Tour ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  an  easy  one.   As  we  all  thought*  from  the  very 
imperfect  and  hasty  survey  we  had  when  descending  the 
Glacier  of  Satena,  the  latter  glacier  runs  up  in  a  kind  of 
deep  inlet  at  the  back  of  the  Aiguille  d'Argentidres ;  and 
U8  we  had  ob8erve<l  tliat  the  rocks  mij^^ht  bo  scaled  without 
any  great  difficulty  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Glacier 
du  Tour,  which  adjoins  the  south-eastern  buttress  of  the 
A^^lle  d'Aigeuti^reSi  it  occurred  to  us  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  effect  a  descent  by  the  other  side  to  that  recess 
of  the  Glacier  of  Selena  of  which  I  have  spokoi.  This, 
however,  so  far  as  wi-  are  concerned,  is  only  conjecture; 
but  the  attempt  is  worth  making,  as  the  relative  positions 
of  the  several  glaciers  and  ridges  of  this  portion  of  the 
Mont  Blanc  diain  are  but  imperfectly  known,  and  most 
incorrectly  laid  down  on  all  the  maps  hitherto  published.^ 
After  waiting  at  Ohamounl  two  or  three  days,  h<»ping 
for  weather  fine  enoujj^h  to  enable  us  to  ascend  Mont 
Blanc,  finding  that  the  barometer  continued  obstinately 
below    temps  variable,''  and  getting  tired  of  expectation 
and  inactivity,  we  resolved  to  attempt  a  somewhat  less  lofty 
expedition,  and  after  discussmg  various  plans,  deter* 
mined  to  see  how  the  weather  would  serve  us  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Glacier  du  Tour.    Fortunately  for  us,  Auguste 
*  See  Note  «k  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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Balmat^  who  was  again  my  guide,  waB  oue  of  the  few 
persons  who  had  made  the  paaagey  baying  crossed  the 
Col  Bsven  yean  before^  in  company  with  Piofessor 
Forbes;  and  the  pleamtre  with  which  he  looked  back  on 
that  expedition,  and  the  prUBes  I  had  always  heard  him 
bestow  upon  the  great  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
had  long  excited  my  curiosity,  and  given  me  a  strong 
desire  to  explore  this  wild  and  imfrequented  region. 
Accordingly,  on  Monday  morning,  the  24th  of  Angust^ 
1857,  we  set  off  fcft  the  Col  de  Balme,  intending  to  sleep 
there  that  night,  and  start  for  the  glacier  at  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.    The  weather  was  anything  but 
inviting ;  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane ;  the  Monts  Maudits 
and  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Plateau  were  covered  with 
a  dense  mist  of  powdeiy  snow.   The  G-lader  de  Taconnay, 
almost  as  high  as  the  Grand  Mnleti^  was  dusted  over  with 
the  dirt  blown  from  the  rocks.   The  Glacier  des  Bomons 
v>'iiH  dirtier  than  I  ever  saw  it  before,  laid  when  1  Nvulked 
up  after  breakfast  to  Bahnal  ts  cottage,  a  few  huiuli  eti  yards 
above  the  church  at  Ohamoimi,  it  wm  at  times  with  difficulty 
that  I  kept  my  legs.  With  all  this,  the  air  was  so  dose  and 
8ulti7,that  walking,  even  at  a  very  moderate  pace,  was  an 
onpleasant  exertion.  However,  we  had  so  often  had  occasion 
to  observe  that  fortune  smiles  upon  the  brave,  tliat  we  set  off, 
five  in  number —  R.,  W.,  and  myself,  Aiigiiste  l^almat  and 
Francois  Cachat  —  nothing  daunted  by  these  unpromising 
appearances,  and  arrived  in  due  time  at  Argentidres.  The 
aspect  of  the  weather  grew  worse  every  hour,  and  the  good 
folk  of  Argentidres  prophesied  our  speedy  return.  Before 
we  arrived  at  the  Col  de  Balme,  heavy  rain  had  set  in  all 
along  the  valley  of  (lianionni,  and  soon  after  we  reached 
the  little  hostelry,  an  impenetrable  mist  came  rolling  up 
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from  the  valley  of  Trient,  shrouding  in  its  cold  grey  folds 
every  part  of  the  prospect ;  the  barometer  fell  still  lower, 
and  cveivtLiiiisf  looked  as  badly  for  the  luorrow  as  it  could 
do.  We  mtuiaged,  nevertheless,  to  pjuss  a  very  pleasant 
afternoon,  and  went  early  to  bed  that  we  might  be  ready 
for  ike  weather  bb  soon  as  it  was  ready  for  us.  The  wind 
was  still  so  strong  that  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  outside 
shutter  fastened  to  keep  the  rain  out,  so  that  I  could  see 
nothing ;  V»nt,  tliron<;hoiit  tlio  night,  whenever  I  awoke, 
the  soft  and  constant  dripping  of  the  wntor  fr  nn  the  eaves 
told  me  that  there  was  no  change  for  the  better.  I  had 
slept  two  nights  at  the  Col  de  Balme,  some  ten  days  before, 
intending  to  make  the  same  passage,  but  had  been  driven 
back  to  Chamouni  by  finding,  when  I  woke  on  the  16th 
of  August,  eight  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  I  hegan 
to  think  the  present  expedition  was  doomed  to  a  like  un- 
successful termination. 

We  roae  at  six  with  little  hope,  but  just  as  we  were 
finishing  breakfast,  one  of  those  strange  transitions 
took  place  which  are  not  uncommon  in  mountain  coun- 
tries: .111(1  in  a  few  monieuta  the  dreary  ch>ak  of  mist 
wiis  gone,  no  one  knew  how  or  where,  and  the  eye 
ranged  fieely  over  the  great  aiguilles  and  glaciers  of 
Mout  Blanc,  and  over  the  green  pastures  of  the  valley 
of  Chamouni,  from  the  Col  de  Balme  to  the  Col  de  Vosa. 
The  change  was  as  transient  as  it  was  rapid ;  a  few  seconds 
more,  and  all  was  WTapped  apiin  in  the  wreathing  mist ; 
but  our  hopes  had  been  raised,  and  encouraged  bv  the 
momentary  glimpse  of  better  tilings,  we  soon  prociu*ed  the 
necessary  snpfdies  and  prepared  for  a  start.  It  was  just 
eight  o^clock  when  we  bid  adieu  to  the  landlord,  and  left 
our  homely,  but  clean  and  hospitable,  quarters  for  the 
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trackless  waste  of  ice  aiid  snow  which  lay  between  iis  and 
the  next  human  habitation  we  shouhl  see.  In  a  few 
aeoonds  we  lost  sight  of  the  house,  and  were  picking  our 
way  through  the  fog,  towards  the  base  of  the  heights  which 
rise  to  the  south  of  the  Col  de  Balme  and  form  the  termi- 
nation of  tlie  eastern  boimdarv  of  the  (i  lacier  du  Tour. 
Things  began  to  luuk  badly  again,  when  suildeiily  the  mist 
was  rent  into  shreds  before  us,  and  almost  over  our  heads 
we  beheld  the  sharp  summit  of  the  Aiguille  Verte,  covered 
with  the  fresh  snow  of  yesterday,  tod  glittering  with  a 
thousand  diamond  points  in  the  tmclouded  simlight  of  that 
upper  world.  We  joyfully  accepted  tlie  vision  m  the 
earnest  of  a  glorious  day,  and  turned  with  (juickeued  steps 
and  more  cheerful  anticipations  to  f;ice  the  short  but  rapid 
ascent  that  brought  us,  through  alternate  gleams  of  sun- 
shine and  shades  of  mist>  to  the  edge  of  the  precipices 
guarding  the  Glacier  du  Tour.  Here  we  looked  down  upon 
a  broken  cataract  of  ice  a  thousand  feet  below  ns,  streaming 
over  the  steep  ridge  tliat  forms  a  sharp  line  of  separation 
between  the  upper  region  of  the  glacier  and  the  stupendous 
maaaes  upon  which  the  traveller  gazes  as  he  skirts  the 
hamlet  of  Le  Tour,  on  his  way  from  Chamonni  to  the  Col 
de  Balme.  We  lingered  here  a  few  moments,  and  while 
doing  so  the  mists  cleared  swiftly  away  and  disclosed  to 
our  wondering  eyes  a  vast  series  of  ])lateaiis,  swelling 
domes,  and  steep  banks  of  ice,  stretching  hack  from  the 
point  above  which  we  stood  to  the  origin  of  the  glacier,  a 
distance  of  many  miles.  A  glance  showed  us  that  no  easy 
task  lay  before  us ;  for  altiiough  the  general  direction  was 
not  difficult  to  be  distinguished  by  the  practised  eye,  at 
each  considerable  change  of  inclination  in  the  surfacx)  of 
the  glacier  a  f(^rmidable  system  of  deep  and  yawning 
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creraases  seemed  to  deny  aooess  to  the  more  practicable 
regious  beyond.    In  the  middle  of  the  glacier  the  crevasses 

were  of  unusual  ^ize  and  difficulty,  and  extended  in  a 
nearly  unbroken  series  high  up  into  tiie  loftier  regions  of 
the  nevi.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  glacier,  a  lon^  w?dl 
of  serrated  rocks,  in  which  numberless  aiguilles  shoot  from 
amidst  the  buttresses  of  ice,  and  rise  in  nigged  majesty  to 
the  sky,  forms  a  stupendous  and  perhaps  impassable  barrier 
between  the  Glacier  du  Tour  and  that  of  Aigentidres. 
We  saw  it  clad  on  every  ledi^'e  and  s\o]h'  in  its  mantle  of 
fresh-fallen  snow,  and  flittering  with  a  lustre  almost  in- 
supportable to  the  unprotected  eye,  which  warned  us  that 
the  sun  was  already  high,  and  that  we  had  no  time  to 
dally  if  we  would  sleep  beneath  a  roof  that  night.  We 
therefore  descended  as  rapidly  as  the  necessity  for  some 
caution  would  [termit,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  the 
level  of  the  glacier.  We  kept  along  the  ed^^e,  clambering 
over  the  rocks  as  far  as  it  was  prudent  to  do  so  |  but  it 
was  not  above  half  an  hour  before  we  were  obliged  to  quit 
them  and  take  to  the  ice. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  lustre  of  the 
new  snow,  niatle  it  advisa])le  to  have  re?ourse  at  (ince  to  our 
spectacles  and  veils,  and  those  of  us  who  had  them  took 
advantage  of  the  halt  to  put  on  their  gaiters.  We  began  by 
climbing  a  steep  bank  of  frozen  snow,  dirty  at  the  bottom, 
but  bright  and  pore  as  we  advanced,  and  thus  marking  the 
limit  to  which  yesterday's  fall  had  descended.  Arrived  at 
the  top  of  this  incline,  we  saw  tliat  the  only  practicable 
path  must  be  over  a  vast  dome  of  snow-cWI  ice,  at  no 
great  distance  from  us,  and  lying  immediately  at  the  base 
of  the  Aiguille  du  Tour,  which  rose  in  imposing  masses  on 
our  left  The  base  of  this  dome  was  guaided  by  an  intri-* 
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cate  network  of  formidable  creviu^ses  ;  but,  these  once  past, 
the  uubroken  surface  beyond  seemed  for  8orne  distance  to 
promise  an  eaaj  ad?aace»  There  appeared  to  be  a  double 
syrtem  of  crevaaBefl  beneath  the  dome^  the  BDudler  imme- 
diately in  front  of  us,  the  laiger  more  to  our  righl^  and 
forming  part  of  the  great  central  system  of  crevasses  which, 
throughout  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier,  made  progress  in 
that  direclKjii  impossible.  As  i.s  very  often  tbe  case,  where 
these  two  systems  approached  one  another  the  crevasses 
were  somewhat  broken,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  bridges 
would  be  formed  by  the  felling  in  of  their  walls.  Accord- 
ingly* descended  into  a  kind  of  little  valley,  making  our 
way  somewhat  to  the  right,  and  further  into  the  glacier,  in 
order  to  profit  by  the  junction  of  these  converging  ice- 
streams.  Here,  though  not  without  some  little  difi&culty, 
we  efifected  a  passage  among  the  huge  abysses  on  either 
handj  whose  dark  blue  depths  contrasted  well  with  the 
spotless  white  of  the  fresh  snow  of  the  upper  world. 
We  now  began  a  gentle  ascent,  winding  round  the  base 
of  the  dome,  but  hfid  not  advanced  far  before  we  began 
to  find  ourselves  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  dangerous  crevasses  which  lay  like  pit£ftUs  in  our 
path,  completely  hidden  by  the  new  snow*  now  many 
inches  deep*  We  found  that  we  were  amongst  a  system 
of  crevasses  lying  longitudinally  in  the  direction  of  our 
route,  whose  existence  the  gentle  inclination  of  the  glacier 
would  sciiTcely  have  led  us  to  suspect.  We  therefore  turned 
to  the  lefty  and  dimbed  some  distance  towards  the  top  of 
the  dome,  crosang  many  a  crevasse  over  which  it  was 
prudent  to  pass,  not  so  much  on  our  hands  and  knees  as 
crawling  ^'au  ventre,*'  with  the  alpenstock  laid  lengthwise 
iu  the  snow  still  more  to  distribute  the  weight 
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Higher  up,  we  advanced  for  Bome  distance  witliout  any 

great  difficulty,  till  we  were  afjain  brought  to  a  stand 
by  a  most  formidable  sot  of  crevii8.sei>,  which  threatened 
at  one  moment  to  forbid  our  further  progress.  ^  They 
lay  on  the  further  aide  of  the  dome,  just  as  we  wanted 
to  descend  slightly  into  a  magnificent  hollow  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  and  lofty  curtain  of  snow,  by  which  we  were 
to  ascend  to  the  hi<:,'hest  plateau  of  the  glacier.  We 
held  .several  times  been  oblige^i  to  take  to  the  lying- 
down  process,  but  at  length  we  came  to  a  crevasse  of  such 
width,  as  ascertained  by  sounding  with  the  alpenstock,  that 
we  dared  not  attempt  it,  even  on  our  faces.  When  we 
followed  it  up  in  one  direction,  feeling  our  steps  with  our 
sticks,  along  its  edge,  we  found  it  still  impassjible,  aud  fresh 
creva.s.se.s  opening  on  tlie  otlier  side  of  us,  so  that  we  were 
upon  a  mere  tongue  of  ice,  with  a  hidden  gulf  on  either 
hand.  When  we  sought  a  passage  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, we  found  tbe  crevasse  growing  wider.  When  we 
turned  to  the  right,  to  descend  the  side  of  the  dome, 
and  seek  a  passage  lower  down,  we  found  ourselves 
stopped  V»y  a  nvw  crevasse,  so  wide  that  even  through  the 
thick  covering  a  certain  slight  sinking  of  the  surface, 
eicposing  a  few  inches  of  a  broken  crust  of  frozen  snow, 
showed  what  we  might  expect  m  that  direction.  We  were 
forced  to  turn  hack,  and  retrace  our  steps  for  a  considerable 
distance,  before  we  could  find  an  exit  from  this  perplexing 
labyrinth.  At  length  we  succeeded  in  (|uitting  the  dome 
and  entering  upon  the  basin  beyond  it,  where  we  found  the 
ice  tolerably  compact  and  safe.  We  were  now  well  past  the 
Aiguille  du  Tour,  and  saw  that  on  our  left  a  broad  and  deep 
gap  in  the  chain  of  aiguilles  seemed  to  offer  an  e&sy  pas- 
sage to  the  Glacier  de  IVient  I  have  since  asoertained 
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that  this  opening  affords  far  readier  access  to  the  head  of 
the  (i  lacier  de  Trient  than  the  route  we  actually  took. 

fialmat  and  Oachat  were  both  well  laden  and  had  had  a 
good  deal  of  work  while  we  were  extricating  ourselves  from 
the  crevasses,  so  I  insisted^  at  thia  pointy  on  taking  the  lead 
of  our  procession.  As  soon  as  this  change  could  be  effected, 
we  struck  across  the  srlaeier,  directly  towards  the  Ai<,niille 
d'A^geIltier<^^,  which  towered  high  above  the  steep  bank  of 
ice  we  had  to  ascend.  To  our  surprise^  no  bergschrund 
appeared  to  run  along  the  base  of  this  arite,  and  the  top 
was  reached  withoitt  any  difficnlty*  We  were  all  very  much 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Glacier 
du  Tour.  ( )f  all  the  countless  aiguilleB,  named  and  nameless, 
which  rise  in  rugged  majesty  throughout  the  wliole  range 
of  Mont  Bhno,  and  constitute  so  curiouB  and  character- 
istic a  feature  of  the  Mont  Blane  scenery^  few  are  to  be 
compared  with  the  Aiguille  d^Argenti^res.  It  is  not  only 
of  ^eat  elevation,  towering  far  above  any  neighbouring 
suiiiiiiit,  hut  is  remarkable  for  the  ruggeducjsij  of  its  sides, 
and  for  the  number  and  varied  aspect  of  the  glaciers  which 
literally  stream  down  its  base,  wliile above,  it  is  broken  into 
fantastic  and  inaccessible  precipices,  or  clothed  with  a  glit- 
tering mantle  of  snow.  These  upper  slopes  are  ploughed 
by  the  frequent  fall  of  ayalanches,  and  crowned  by  the 
ji  [I.  ;iks  in  whicli  the  aiguille  terminates,  whose  sides 
are  spotted  with  irregular  patches  of  white,  almost  to  the 
very  summit.  Beneath  its  ba,^e,  the  glader  rises  and  falls 
in  scores  of  great  ice-domes,  like  swdling  waves^  separated 
the  one  fix»m  the  other  by  crevasses  of  eoormons  size* 
Their  dark  shadows  break  up  the  glistening  surface,  which 
shines  like  a  sea  of  diamonds  in  the  noonday  sun.  To  the 
left  of  the  aiguille^  just  at  the  soutii-west  comer  of  the 
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glader,  and  beyond  this  maze  of  ice-works,  is  a  gap  in  the 

serrated  ridge,  so  like  a  col  that  one  is  tempted  to  iniiku  for 
it.  That  col  is  uuex]jlored.  We  fancy  it  must  lead  either 
over  to  the  Glacier  d'Argentieres,  or  perhaps  more  pro- 
bably to  a  wild  recess  of  the  G-lacier  de  Salena,  whose 
opening  we  noticed  from  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  but  of 
which  the  further  end  was  hidden  from  our  sight 

To  the  left  of  this  col  was  a  lon^  and  lofty  ridge  of 
mingled  rock  aiid  snow,  the  southern  hoimdaiy  of  the 
Glacier  du  Tour ;  it  is  depressed  at  its  eastern  extremity 
to  what  looked  like  another  veiy  passable  eoi,  for  which 
almost  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  paas  would  have 
mad&  Later  in  the  day,  however,  we  saw  what  tre- 
mendous precipices  of  naked  rock  we  sliould  have  found 
htueath  us,  had  we  gained  the  crest  of  this  rid^Tfe.  Im- 
mediately to  the  left  of  this  depression,  and  oocupyiug 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  glader,  was  a  fine  masdve 
uguille^  towards  the  base  of  which  we  now  turned,  and 
pursued  our  stiU  ascending  way.  The  snow  was  deep  and 
softened  by  the  mid-day  siui,  and  at  every  step  we  sunk 
above  our  knees.  The  Liiiour  of  makmg  the  steps,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  without 
having  tried  it ;  and  I  was  not  at  all  sony,  after  half  an 
hour's  experience^  to  give  up  the  post  of  honour  to  some 
one  else.  Much  caution  was  still  necessary,  for  we  were 
not  yet  out  of  the  region  of  hidden  creva'^ses.  It  wjis  two 
o'cl(x-k  before  we  reached  the  base  of  the  nameless  aii^aiille 
1  have  mentioned,  when  we  descended  into  a  deep  chasm  be- 
tween the  glacier  and  the  aiguille,  in  order  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  boulders  and  rocks  which  lay  along  its  side.  In  the 
bottom  of  this  wild  valley  we  toiled  our  way,  still  rising  at 
every  step,  till  about  twenty  minutes  after  two  we  reached 
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its  highest  point,  and  suddenly  found  ourselves  gazing 
down  upon  the  vast  expanse  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Glacier  de  Trient^  a{ypareiitly  nnhrokea  by  a  siii^e  ere- 
▼asse;  one  swelliiig  sheet  of  §potlefls  white,  marked  only 
hy  the  lon^  track  of  a  chamois,  leading  straight  up  to  a 
narrow  aperture  in  a  huge  wall  of  rock,  through  which  we 
were  to  pass. 

The  Glacier  de  Trieut  was  many  himdreds  of  feet  below 
us;  and  the  problem  was,  how  to  reach  it.  Westoodat  the 
edge  of  a  slope  of  nearly  bare  ice^  too  steep  to  slide  down, 
and  clothed  with  too  little  snow  for  that  to  help  ns.  This 

ridge  extended  right  and  left,  in  an  amphitheatre,  whose 
diameter,  measured  from  the  gap  where  tlie  chamois  had 
crossed  the  chain  to  its  extremity  in  the  other  direction, 
was  about  half  a  mile.  Magnificat  as  was  the  weather, 
and  clear  as  was  the  sky  on  the  side  of  the  Olader  du 
Tour,  the  mists  hnng  so  thick  npon  the  Glacier  de 
Trient  that  we  could  hardly  tell  how  to  approach  it. 
When  Ralmat  had  made  the  passage  before,  they  had  ]>een 
able  to  execute  a  glissade,  and  had  thus  descended  in  a 
few  moments  to  the  glacier  beneath.  The  state  of  the 
snow  now  forbade  any  such  pleasant  and  easy  progreas. 
Opinions  differed:  I  was  for  turning  to  the  right,  and 
attempting  a  diagonal  descent  along  a  face  of  rock  and 
snow  —  the  Uick  of  the  aiguille  whose  base  we  liad 
been  skirting.  Balmat  and  Cachat,  on  the  other  hand, 
advised  that  we  should  make  a  steqi  and  n^id  ascent 
in  the  other  direction;  and,  gaining  the  level  of  the 
Glacier  du  Tour,  from  which  we  bad  descended  into  the 
hollow,  should  continue  along  the  edge  of  the  steep  arSte 
which  raised  it  above  the  (ilaeier  de  Trient,  till  we  reached 
the  extremity  of  the  amphitheatre.    Mere  the  direcUon 
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of  tbifl  boimdarj  wall  to  the  Glacis  de  Trient  took  a 

sharp  turn  to  the  north.  The  actual  line  in  which  these 
two  steep  walls  of  ice  met  (the  one  running  westward,  the 
other  northward^  from  the  line  of  junction)  presented,  of 
coune,  a  more  gentle  inolination  than  either  of  the  walls 
themaelTes,  just  as  the  slope  at  each  comer  of  a  square 
earthwork  would  be  less  than  down  either  of  the  sides.  By 
this  pointed  ridge,  they  thought  we  miglit  be-st  descend  to 
the  Glacier  de  Trient;  and,  though  I  did  not  much  like 
the  look  of  the  place^  I  yielded  at  once  to  their  greater 
experience. 

We  found  some  rocks  jutting  out  here  and  there  along 
this  ridge,  which  greatly  facilitated  our  progress.  It  was, 
however,  a  matter  of  considerahle  difficulty,  for  the  ice 
was  hard  and  very  slippery,  and  the  snijw  not  deep  enough 
to  be  of  much  service.  The  descent  that  lay  before  us 
was  the  nearest  approach  to  the  last  arite  of  the  Wetter- 
horn  that  I  have  ever  met  witii.  After  breaking  through 
an  overhanging  cornice  of  frozen  snow,  we  began  our  de- 
scent with  much  caution,  making  free  use  of  the  ropes.  After 
a  while  we  c^ime  to  two  rucks,  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  aparty  each  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  ridge,  which 
wtm  here  somewhat  more  deeply  covered  with  snow.  Bal- 
mat  and  I  were  the  firsts  and  we  thought  we  might  ven- 
ture to  slide  from  one  rock  to  the  next,  and  so  avoid 
the  laboiur  of  step-cutting,  and  the  tedious  precaution  of 
using  the  ropes.  ]VV  reached  the  lower  hUition  in  safety ; 
but  R.,  w])r>  rarae  next,  lost  his  direction,  and  was  going 
over  to  the  left^  down  a  feaiful  slope  of  ice  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  high,  too  steep  for  us  to  see  in  what  it  ended, 
but  separated,  in  all  probability,  by  a  bergnihrtmd  from 
the  Glacier  de  Trient ;  for  we  found  one  at  the  foot  of  the 
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gentler  slope  on  the  right.  It  was  a  terrible  moment,  as 
there  was  ouly  one  chance.  It  was  utterly  impossible  for 
him  to  stop  himselfy  or  for  either  of  the  men  to  help  him« 
Balmat  was  already  Bome  distance  below,  cutting  steps,  and 
Gachat  inis  engaged  with  W.,  twenij  or  thirty  paoea  higher 
up.  B.  showed  great  presence  of  mind.  He  did  not  utter 
a  word,  but  threw  himself  on  his  right  side,  so  as  to  pass  as 
near  to  the  edge  as  possible,  and  stretched  out  liis  arm 
for  me  to  grasp.  Furtunutely  be  passed  just  within  my 
reach,  and  I  was  able  to  catch  his  hand  and  arrest  his 
progress,  otherwise  it  might  have  been  a  veiy  sad  day  for 
all  of  us.  I  think  both  our  hearts  beat  quidcer  than 
usoal  for  a  few  moments;  but  R,  with  great  prudence  and 
forbt-aruiice,  t><ud  iiulliing  that  euuld  shake  our  nerves,  aud 
sat  down  quietly  against  the  stone,  while  1  set  to  work  and 
cut  a  set  of  steps,  by  which  \V.  and  Cachat  descended  with- 
out the  risk  of  a  similar  nushap. 

We  were  still,  however,  a  long  way  from  the  bottom  of 
the  slope,  and  could  not  see  what  lay  beneath  us  at  Its 
foot,  but  nearer  tlie  hejwl  of  the  glacier  a  great  ^0r<7ScAmncZ 
separated  the  steep  bank  of  ice,  on  part  of  which  we  stood, 
from  the  more  level  surface  beneath ;  and,  as  this  appeared 
to  grow  wider  as  it  approached  us,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  cut  a  descending  path  along  the  side  of  the  a/r4te 
towards  the  narrower  part  of  the  crevasse.  We  had  but 
one  ice-hatchet,  so  that  one  tjuui  only  could  work  at  a 
time ;  and  tlie  rest  of  us  bat  down  upon  a  block  of  stone 
to  partake  of  the  fir^t  food  we  had  tasted  since  leaving 
the  Col  de  Balme,  while  Balmat  began  to  cut  the  steps. 
It  was  veiy  luurd  labour,  and»  for  the  first  time  in  my 
experience,  Balmat  owned  himself  fieurly  exhausted  when 
he  cauie  back.     He  wud  quite  breathless,  looked  worn 
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and  haggard,  and  tossed  off  a  gla&s  of  kirschwasser  with 
more  eaL^erness  than  I  had  ever  neen  him  exhibit.  Cachat 
changed  places  with  iiim,  and  completed  the  few  steps 
Balmat  had  left  unfinished;  and  we  then  crawled  one 
after  the  other  along  this  precarions  footway,  with  the 
pleasant  consciousness  that  if  we  slipped  there  was  a  good 
wide  crevasse  to  receive  us  at  the  bottom.  The  footsteps 
bn night  us  to  within  a  few  ^ards  of  the  herffsckrandy  at  a 
place  where  the  a^alauches  from  the  aHte  had  choked  it 
with  soft  snow,  and  seatmg  ouraelves  on  the  bank,  and 
letting  ourselves  go,  we  shot  across  the  crevasse  and  landed 
safely  on  the  other  side. 

We  now  crossed  to  the  gap  in  the  opposite  wall  of  rocks 
which  we  had  had  so  long  in  view;  but  it  wanted  only 
twenty  minutes  to  four  when  we  reached  it.  We  found  it 
also  guarded  by  a  moat  of  crevasses  running  all  along  its 
base,  but  a  frail  bridge  of  ice,  over  which  the  chamois  had 
led  the  way,  afforded  us  access  to  the  rocks,  and  in  a  few 
moments  we  had  all  scrambled  up,  and  stood  together  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge.  We  cast  a  li»<)k  l)ark  upon  the 
formidable  arite  down  which  we  had  cut  oui-  way;  it 
looked  very  grand  and  imposing,  and  we  did  not  like  the 
view  the  worse  for  the  well-marked  trail  we  had  left  upon 
its  smooth  white  surface. 

A  partial  clearing  in  the  mist,  while  we  were  on  the 
avtte,  made  us  suspect  that  we  had  not  taken  the  easiest 
course,  and,  just  before  arriving  at  the  gap,  the  sky  cleared 
sufficiently  to  show  us  that  had  we  followed  the  course  I 
had  suggested  when  we  first  came  in  sight  of  the  Col,  we 
should  easily  have  reached  it  in  ten  minutes.  But  the 
state  of  the  ice  and  snow  varies  so  much  from  year  to  year, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  conclude  that  this  would 
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always  be  the  ca.se.  In  such  passes  this,  there  arc 
certain  landmai  k.s  which  must  be  observed,  aud  certain 
spots  which  must  be  passed;  but  all  the  details  of  the 
route  must  be  detennmed  by  the  accidents  of  season  aud 
weather. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  wilder  passage  than 
the  narrow  gap  through  which  we  were  now  crossing  the 
main  chain  of  the  Pennine  Alps.  We  were  amongst  the 
most  shattered  rocks  I  ever  saw,  and  on  either  hand 
aiguilles  towered  above  our  heads  in  every  fantastic  shape. 
One,  which  we  named  the  Aiguille  fialmat,  lurched  iairly 
over«  and  seemed  ready  to  fall  upon  ua,  ,  It  had  not  been 
visible  at  first  on  account  of  the  mist,  and  this  heightened 
the  imposing  effect  produced,  when,  on  luokiijt:^  through 
the  fog,  we  saw  it  looming  vast  and  threatening  just  above 
our  heads.  The  gap  itself  was  not  more  than  four  or  five 
feet  wide,  so  narrow  and  so  definite,  that,  on  W.*s  calling 
it  ''(a  ftmitre!*  we  adopted  the  name  ai  once  as  being  the 
most  descriptive  we  could  give  it. 

The  Glacier  de  Salena  lay  still  some  hundreds  of  feet 
below  us,  and  we  had  a  bad  descent  over  ice-clad  debris 
before  we  could  reach  it.  Fortune  was  still  against  us. 
When  Balmat  had  last  been  here,  he  and  his  companions 
had  been  able  to  make  a  glissade,  by  which  they  accom- 
plished in  a  few  seconds  what  to  us  was  a  toilsome  a&ir 
of  nearly  half  an  hour.  It  was  only  when  we  were  fairly 
landed  on  th(!  great  snow  slopes  of  the  main  part  of  the 
glacier,  and  were  released  from  the  nece^ity  of  cautiously 
picking  our  steps,  that  we  could  look  about  us  and  fully 
appreciate  the  magnificence  of  this  great  and  wonderful 
glacier.  On  our*  right,  lay  the  stupendous  chain  of  rocks 
hemming  in  the  head  of  the  Glacier  de  Salena,  aud  forming 
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a  gigantic  terrace,  upon  which  the  Glacier  da  Tour  is  raised 
hundreds  of  feet  above  its  neighbour,  efTectually  preventing 
accebij  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  tlie  col  that  looks 
80  easy  from  tlie  head  of  the  Glacier  dii  Tour.  They 
stretched  away  in  a  long  serrated  ridge  of  huge  black  pre* 
dpicesi  broken  by  patches  of  unmelted  snow,  and  curving 
backwards  as  they  receded  from  us,  so  that  at  last  they 
formed  a  wild  and  deep  recess  or  bay,  whose  upper 
extremity  wi*  could  not  see,  but  which  must  run  uj)  near 
to  the  back  of  the  Aiguille  d'Argentieres.  It  was  a  <rraTid 
scene  of  sublime  desolation,  and  its  effect  was  not  a  little 
heightened  by  this  mystmous  recess,  which  left  something 
for  the  imagination  to  do  in  filling  up  the  details  of  the 
picture.  The  passage  by  which  we  had  crossed  the  main 
ridije  led — not  to  a  point  half  way  between  the  noi  thfi  ii 
and  southern  bouudaiiea  of  the  glacier,  but — to  its  north- 
eastern angle,  close  to  the  origin  of  the  great  spur  separating 
the  glacier  of  Salena  from  that  of  Omy;  its  opposite  or 
southern  boundary  was  a  vast  range  of  oag  and  glacier,  the 
immense  height  of  which  above  even  our  elevated  position 
brought  strikingly  home  to  the  mind  tho  prodigious  scale  of 
the  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  while  its  great  length,  and  its 
gentle  declivity  towards  the  east,  gave  to  the  view  a  cha- 
racter quite  different  from  anything  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  sflsociate  with  the  southern  side  of  the  great  chain. 
The  grecU^est  mass  rises  some  distance  below  the  head  of 
the  glacier,  and  Tuay  well  he  compared  in  u'landeur,  if  not 
in  actual  magnitude,  to  the  Graudes  Jorasiaes,  to  which  it 
bears  no  inconsiderable  resemljlance. 

In  the  Sbx  distance^  in  front  of  the  descending  traveller, 
the  Mont  V^lan  rises  to  a  height  which  seems  the  greater 
because  It  towers  fiur  above  all  the  intervening  ridges. 
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When  we  saw  it,  the  peak  just  overtopped  the  clouds ;  and 
I  think  there  must  have  been  considerable  refraction,  for 
it  looked  higher  than  any  mountain  I  ever  saw,  though  we 
could  not  have  been  much  less  than  11,000  feet  high  when 
we  passed  through  the  gaj)  ab(tve  the  head  of  the  glacier. 
Indeed,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  ourselves 
that  it  was  the  Velan;  we  thought  Mont  Blanc  himself 
could  scarcely  have  been  so  high  above  us. 

But  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  prospect  was  the 
chain  of  rocks  which  towered  in  imposing  magnificence 
on  our  leit ;  and  which,  .so  far  as  1  know,  is  not  to  be 
seen  from  any  of  the  ordinary  points  of  view  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chamouni.   its  general  direction  is  such  as  to 
form  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  broken  line  of  lo%  precipices 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  wall  of  the  Glader  du  Tour, 
and  before  leaving  that  glacier,  we  had  already  passed 
beneath  one  or  two  peaks  of  the  same  general  character ; 
but  it  is  only  above  the  Glacier  de  Salena  tliat  they  attain 
their  full  richness  and  grandeur.    They  are  broken  and 
shattered  to  no  common  degree ;  but  their  peculiar  charac> 
teiistic  is  that  they  are  of  a  deep  ruddy  yellow.  Professor 
Forbes,  as  Bahnat  told  me,  named  them,  very  happily,  Les 
Aiguilles  Dorees,"  and  they  constitute  the  great  feature  of 
the  pass.    They  extend  from  the  base  of  the  Aiguille  du 
Tour  to  about  half  way  down  the  Glacier  de  Salena,  and 
form  a  group  of  the  most  massive  dimensions,  and  of  the 
most  wild  and  rugged  aspect  Here  and  there  upon  their 
aides  is  a  small  patch  of  scanty  vegetation,  but  this  is  of 
rare  occurrence ;  they  are  generally  quite  bare.   They  are 
traversed  in  every  direction  l)y  long  lines  of  disruption, 
which  look  like  intersectmg  threads  of  a  difierent  rock 
Bathed  in  the  full  tide  of  the  summer  sunlight,  they 
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beamed  with  a  ruddy  glow,  which  might  well  suggest  the 
hues  of  molten  gold,  and  which,  if  the  painter  darpd  to 
transfer  it  to  his  canvas,  would  be  set  down  as  an  experi- 
ment on  the  credulity  of  the  beholder.  A  hardly  less 
striking  characteristic  of  the  scene  is  the  great  number 
and  size  of  the  affluent  glaciers  of  the  Salena.  They  pour 
down  from  every  break  in  the  Aiguilles  Dor^,  as  well  as 
from  the  huge  suow-capped  heights  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  glacier. 

Wlien  Balmat  had  made  the  passage  before  with  Pro- 
fessor Forbes»  they  had  descended  for  an  hour,  or  an  hour 
and  a  half,  down  the  middle  of  the  glacier,  and,  after 
passing  through  a  perfect  maze  of  crevasses,  had  found  it 

necessary  to  take  at  length  to  the  rocks  on  the  right,  and 
to  clamber  beneath  some  small  but  very  unpleasant 
glaciers,  which  come  down  from  the  crags  above,  and  over- 
hang the  Glacier  de  Salena.  We  thought  it  worth  while 
to  try  another  passage,  and  accordingly  left  the  central 
part  of  the  glacier,  before  arriving  at  the  region  where  the 
crevasses  are  so  numerous,  and  ascended  towards  the 
left  beneath  the  ba^;e  of  the  Aiguilles  Dorees.  In  this 
direction,  the  wall  of  crags  forming  the  boundaiy  of  the 
upper  system  of  affluents  to  the  main  glacier  retires 
considerably^  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  hay  or  amphitheatre. 
The  further  extremity  of  this  rocky  chain  stretches  forward 
into  the  channel  of  the  central  stream,  and  forms  a  kind 
of  promontory,  at  the  base  of  which  it  flows  round  to  the 
left,  80  that  the  lower  portion  is  hidden  by  the  projection. 
The  swelling  surface  of  the  glacier  on  our  left,  which 
bounded  our  view  in  the  direction  we  took,  seemed  to  pro- 
mise a  direct  communication  with  the  opposite  side  of  the 
promontory ;  and  as  we  knew  that  the  path  to  Orsi^res  lay 
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to  the  left  of  the  glacier,  we  hoped  thus  to  gam  considerably 
in  point  of  time,  as  well  as  to  avoid  passing  beneath  the 
overhangiDg  glaciers  on  the  right.  We  therefore  made  a 
long  and  rather  steep  ascent^  first  over  beds  of  snow,  and 
afterwards  crossing  a  vast  aocumulation  of  debris,  which  had 
fallen  from  the  heights  of  the  Aiguilles  Dorees,  and  now 
formed  a  sort  of  spur  to  the  chain ;  and  arrived  at  length 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipitous  rocks  overhanging  the  lower 
part  of  the  Crlacier  de  Salena.  The  view,  as  may  be 
imagined,  was  very  magnificent.  The  glacier  was  at  least 
2000  feet  below  us,  but  so  dose,  that  a  stone  dislodged  from 
where  we  stood,  would  not  have  rested  till  it  reached  its 
surface,  or  the  boiiiiia  of  one  of  its  crevasses.  The  dav  wa-^ 
now  far  spent,  and  K.  bail  unluckily  fallen  very  lame  from 
the  effects  of  an  old  injury  to  the  knee,  and,  with  the  un- 
certainty as  to  whether  a  descent  was  practicable  or  not,  we 
did  not  venture  upon  trying  it  There  was  no  resource, 
therefore,  but  to  regain  the  level  of  the  glacier  to  the  right 
as  quickly  as  we  could,  and  making  our  way  through  the 
labyrinth  of  crevasses  to  the  other  side,  to  t  rust  to  the  for- 
beaiance  of  the  small  overhanging  ice-streamSi  Pressed 
as  we  were  for  time^  we  could  not  help  atopping  for  a  few 
moments,  as  we  passed  a  very  curious  pool  of  melted  snow 
of  considerable  extent,  lying  in  an  unexpected  hollow  in 
the  rucks,  near  the  top  of  the  glacier,  in  whose  motionless 
and  pellucid  waters  the  grand  peaks  of  the  Aiguilles 
Dorees  were  perfectly  reflected. 

A  steep  scramble^  not  unlike  the  descent  of  the  rocks  of 
La  T6te,  in  the  valley  of  F^,  conducted  us  to  the  edge 
of  the  Glacier  de  Salena.  I  had  for  some  time  past 
abandoned  all  hope  of  sleeping  \inder  a  roof  that  night,  and 
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was  much  reli<n  ed  by  fiiuling  on  the  lower  part  of  these 
rocks  a  quantity  of  dwarf  rhodoilcndrons.    **  A  present,'*  I 
said  to  Balmat,  "nous  sommes  sauves;  le  fen,  au  moins, 
ne  nous  xnanqueia  paa  ce  soir.^   fialmat^  with  whom  the 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  still  hoped  to  reach 
Orsi^es,  and  would  not  admit  the  necessity  of  a  hivouac. 
Bnt  R/s  lameness  was  increasin?,  and  this  rough  descent 
tried  him  severely,  and  we  Liul  entered  the  asrcndiiiL; 
shadow  of  the  opposite  peaks  long  before  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  rocks.   The  descent  ended  in  an  abrupt  pre- 
cipioe^  down  the  face  of  which  we  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  finding  any  passiige  at  all.    Balmat  and  I  pressed  on 
ahead,  in  order  to  explore  the  way,  and,  while  doing  so,  I 
wjis  nearer  mak in <j:  an  < Mid  of  my  exjx'ditionfl  than  was  at  all 
pleasant    My  cunipanions  were  still  entangled  in  a  mass 
of  broken  debris  which  we  had  quitted,  when  a  large  stone 
dislodged  by  one  of  them  came  bounding  after  me.  I  heard 
it  coming,  and,  as  I  thought,  leaped  aside  from  its  path, 
when  suddenly  it  struck  against  a  rock  not  many  yards 
from  me,  and  was  hurlt d  with  a  frightful  velocity  right  at 
my  head.    There  was  a  boy  mentioned  in  Driukwater's 
ISiege  of  Cribraltar who  possessed  the  useful  f:icultyof 
seeing  the  cannon  balls  coming,  and  was  able  to  call  out  to 
the  soldiers  in  time  for  them  to  save  themselves ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  his  skill  would  have  availed  him  much  if 
the  battery  liad  been  within  r  hundred  yards  of  him,  and 
I  cannot  ascribe  it  to  any  dexterity  on  my  part  that  the 
missile  passed  within  an  inch  or  two  of  my  head,  instead  of 
striking  it*   I  mention  the  circumstance  as  an  illustration 
of  the  great  caution  that  is  necessary  in  ascending  or  de- 
scending steep  and  stony  aretes,  where  any  one  is  likely 
to  be  beneath  you,    1  hud  lu  this  instance  a  most  narrow 
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escape,  and  yet  the  dauger  wjis  not  of  a  kind  that  one 
would  have  thought  much  of  beforehand. 

On  reaching  the  glacier,  evexy  lingering  hope  we  any 
of  m  had  cherished,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  weather 
the  promontory  round  which  the  glader  flowed,  was  extin- 
guibbed.  The  rock  was  worn  ko  sniouth  and  j)olislio(I,  that 
a  chamois  could  not  have  made  hia  way  along  it^  surface, 
and  between  it  and  the  glacier  were  yawning  chiisms,  whose 
depth  we  could  not  tell,  effectually  barring  our  progress  in 
that  direction.  The  ice  was  too  much  broken  to  afford  us 
the  means  of  passing  dmon  the  glacier  itself.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  us,  therefore,  but  to  cross  tlie  glacier, 
which  we  eilectcd  without  difficulty,  and  to  clamber  a  con- 
siderable height  up  the  crags  on  the  opposite  (or  southern) 
ade.  This  was  a  most  unpleasant  and  fatiguing  business, 
for  our  path  lay  over  a  mass  of  yielding  moraine  and 
debris  brought  down  by  the  glaciers  above  us.  Thus 
late  ill  the  afteruoou,  however,  there  was  less  risk  than 
there  would  have  been  at  mid-day,  and  we  passed  be- 
neath them  without  accident,  A  few  paces  further,  we 
reached  the  top  of  a  shoulder  of  rocic,  and  seeing,  for 
the  first  time,  the  lowest  portion  of  the  Glacier  de  Salena, 
were  able  to  form  a  &ir  estimate  of  our  chance  of  reaching 
Orsieres  that  uight.  We  had  to  descend  from  a  thousand 
to  fifteen  hundred  feet  before  we  could  regain  tlie  level 
of  the  glacier,  and  we  had  not  yet  made  half  the  dih-tance 
from  its  origin  to  its  extremity.  After  getting  down 
to  its  surface,  we  bad  still  to  recross  the  glacier  by  a  dif- 
ficult passage,  and  to  pick  our  way  for  the  best  part  of  a 
mile  tlirouu::]!  a  liuge  aceuniulation  of  boulders,  intersected 
by  glacier  torrents,  before  we  could  att^^in  the  opposite 
bank.   The  rays  of  the  sun  had  altogether  disappeared 
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from  our  neighbourhood,  thoii^-b,  on  lookin<r  back,  wc  saw 
the  summits  of  the  Aiguilles  iJorees  ])atlied  iu  a  flood  of 
golden  light.  Balmat  still  clung  to  a  hope  that  we  might 
find  a  cattle-tracky  on  this  side  of  the  glacier,  by  which  we 
might  venture  to  descend  in  the  night;  but  any  lingering 
thought  of  bed  was  dispelled  in  my  breast  the  moment  we 
had  crestefl  the  ridge,  and  all  my  energies  were  thenceforth 
directed  to  tindmg  a  tolerable  encamping  ground.  We 
now  scrambled  down  a  very  steep  couloir  for  hundreds  of 
feet^  sometimes  painfully  groping  our  way  among  the 
loose  stones,  sometimes  able  to  slide  for  a  considerable 
distance  on  the  fine  compacted  debris  of  centuries.  The 
glacier  below  us  came  tumbling  over  a  ledge  in  its  bed, 
like  the  Talefre  below  the  Jardin.  A  precipitous  ravine 
was  crossed  with  some  difficulty,  and  at  length,  to  our 
great  satisfiEMstion,  we  emerged  on  to  some  rocky  slopes 
Abundantly  covered  with  dwarf  rhododendrons,  junipers, 
and  other  mountain  shrubs. 

Here  it  became  quita  dark;  but  we  had  luuud  a 
sheep-track,  and  we  tliuught  it  must  lead  somewhere, 
and  accordingly  pressed  on  very  eagerly,  that  we  might 
descend  as  &r  as  posaible  before  halting.  We  passed 
many  a  group  of  rocks  and  boulders  which  would  hare 
afiPorded  us  some  sort  of  shelter  for  the  night,  but  im- 
luckily  tliere  was  no  wat«r  near,  and,  tired  as  we  were, 
and  unprovided  wifli  wine,  we  felt  that  water  was  a  ne- 
cessity. At  length  found  the  precipices  above  fast 
closing  in  upon  us,  and,  on  feeling  our  way  with  our  hands 
beneath  one  huge  slab  of  rock,  we  found  the  herbage  moist 
and  rank,  and  discovered,  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  a 
pliice  where  water  dripped  at  the  rate  of  about  a  drop  a 
second.    We  heard,  however,  the  rushing  of  a  torrent. 
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some  distance  })eneath,  and  determined  to  try  and  reach 
it  We  floundered  down  for  about  ten  minutes,  now 
stumbling  against  the  zooks,  now  slipping  over  the  herbage 
wet  with  dew,  now  entangled  in  the  bilberry  bushes;  but, 

like  the  deceptive  promise  of  the  mirage,  tiie  further  we 
advanced  the  more  the  sound  appeared  to  recede.  We 
halted  for  a  few  minutes,  while  Balmat  ventured  on  by 
himself,  and  instantly  disappeared  in  the  darknesSi  He 
was  gone  so  long  that  we  b^n  to  get  seriously  uneasy 
about  him,  as  he  had  ciaased  to  answer  to  our  shouts;  but 
at  length  he  hailed  us  from  far  below,  with  the  consolatory 
luivice  to  stay  wliere  we  were.    We  shouteil  every  minute 
to  guide  him  back  to  us,  and  presently  he  returned,  saying 
that  he  bad  descended  to  the  edge  of  some  fiightful  preci- 
pices, when  he  dared  go  no  further;  that  he  had  found  a 
grove  of  pine  trees,  which  would  have  given  us  excellent 
shelter  and  fuel,  but  that  there  was  no  water.  He  had  fol- 
lowed the  sound  of  the  water,  which  led  him  back  a^'jun, 
until  he  came  to  the  edge  of  a  steep  ravine,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  the  water  was  dashing  fast  enough,  but  which  it 
was  impossibie  to  descend  in  the  dark.  He  thought^  there- 
fore, that  we  had  better  bear  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
glader  and  reascend,  so  as  to  strike  the  torrent,  if  possible^ 
in  a  less  inacc(»Sssible  part.    Weary  and  footsore,  we  stum- 
bled back  again  for  about  a  quaiter  of  an  hour,  when 
the  men  both  declai-ed  that  it  was  not  safe  to  go  any 
further,  and  we  must  light  a  fire  and  trust  to  finding  some 
water  by  the  aid  of  its  lighl   In  passing  through  the 
»     fir  wood,  Balmat  had  laden  himself  with  dry  and  rotten 
sticks,  and  on  returninj;  from  our  last  halt  we  had  all 
of  us  laid  hold  of  everything  in  tlie  shape  of  a  stick  we 
could  find,  so  that  we  had  no  great  difficulty  in  lighting 
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a  fire  with  tlie  lielp  of  a  box  of  vestas  from  iny  knap- 
sack. Fortiiiiatrly,  there  were  plenty  of  dwarf  shrubs 
about,  chiefly  bilberries;  but  mingled  with  these  were 
rhododendrons,  which  give  a  warm  and  blazing  fire ;  and, 
as  the  weather  was  very  fine,  we  hoped  to  pass  the  hours 
till  mnniiiiiT  without  any  serious  discomfort,  wliile  I,  rrr- 
tainly,  was  not  sorry  to  add  to  my  ntock  uf  Alpine  expe- 
riences that  of  a  night  spent  beneath  the  blue  canopy  of 
heaven* 

It  was  a  quarter  past  eight  when  we  halted,  and  nearly 
nine  before  our  fire  was  fairly  burnt  up.    Then  Balmafc 

and  Cachat,  takiiii;  each  a  brand,  set  forth  on  a  voynjxe  of 
discovery;  and  were  fortunate  to  find  water  trickliiiL,'  <iver 
a  slab  of  rock  a  few  hundred  yards  from  our  bivouac. 
We  were  almost  tempted  to  change  our  quarters,  but  there 
was  more  grass  and  there  were  fewer  shrubs  by  the  water, 
so  we  determined  to  stay  where  we  were.  The  slight 
repast  we  had  taken  while  on  the  arete  above  the  Glacier 
de  Trient  wjls  tljc  unlv  we  had  tasted  since  leavinsj 
the  Col  de  Hal  me,  and,  as  we  knew  that  we  had  been  careful 
not  to  overload  our  guides,  it  was  with  some  anxiety  that 
we  examined  the  contents  of  the  knapsacks.  We  found 
a  small  quantity  of  mutton,  and  three  or  four  pounds 
of  bread,  half  a  flask  of  kirschwasser,  a  few  raisins, 
some  chocolate,  and  n  tolerable  Mip]>ly  of  siiLTMr;  ii(»t  too 
much  for  five  men  who  hsul  been  walking  more  than 
twelve  hours.  Happily,  Balmat  had  some  citric  acid  and 
lemon  essence  in  his  pocket,  by  the  help  of  which  and  the 
sugar  we  turned  the  water  into  an  excellent  and  most 
refreshin^f  lemonade.  Still,  we  had  to  sup  on  half  rations, 
or  Boiut  thincf  less.  My  companions  fortified  themselves 
against  the  cold  with  kirschwasser ;  but  to  me  it  is  a 
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nauseous  and  horrible  compound,  which  nothiiii^  but 
neceaslty  would  induce  me  to  touch,  so  that  I  was  fain  to 
content  mjself  with  the  lemonade;  rather  a  cool  "night* 
cap   on  the  bare  mountain  side. 

Before  lyinsf  down  to  seek  such  reset  as  we  could  i?et.  we 
divided  the  niglit  into  hve  watches.  We  cousidered  that 
soon  after  four  we  might  hope  to  be  on  the  move,  so  that 
an  hour  and  a  quarter  apiece  would  carry  us  through  the 
nights  We  resolved  to  take  the  first  three  watches 
ourselves,  as  we  knew  we  could  not  trust  Balmat  or  Cachat 
to  waken  us  if  we  should  sleep,  and  they  stood  s^eatly  in 
need  of  rest.  We  drew  lots,  and  it  fell  to  \i.  to  keep  the 
first  watch,  to  myself  to  keep  the  second,  and  to  W.  the 
third.  It  was  not  till  we  came  to  lie  down  that  we  fully 
appreciated  the  comfort  of  our  bivouac  The  slope  on 
which  we  were  encamped  was  so  steep,  that  no  one  who 
was  not  fortunate  enou<^h  to  find  a  hole  in  which  to  nestle 
couhi  keep  himself  from  slipping,  rsjM  c  ially  as  the  bilberry 
bushes  on  which  we  lay  were  soaking  wet  with  the  heavy 
dew.  W.,  who  is  great  at  sleeping,  with  admirable  in- 
stinct found  a  most  eligible  hollow  close  against  the  fire, 
where  the  only  danger  he  incurred  was  that  of  being 
scorched ;  but  it  was  the  only  place  of  the  kind,  and  after 
tryiiii^^  every  Rjjot  wliieh  seemed  to  ^ve  the  slightest 
promise  of  support^  and  iiuding  that  nowhere  could  I  keep 
myself  from  slipping  down,  except  by  clinging  to  the  wet 
bushes,  I  was  obliged  to  desert  the  fire  and  betake  myself 
to  the  under  side  of  a  boulder  about  thirty  yards  ofi^,  where 
I  had  the  double  advantage  of  a  hollow  to  sit  in  and  a 
back  to  lean  against.  Here  I  tied  my  handkerchief  over 
my  head,  and  tried  to  think  I  was  very  warm  and  com- 
fortable ;  but  I  wa^  not  so  successful  but  that  I  was  very 
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glad  when  Balmat  brought  me  a  large  stone>  whidi  he  had 

heated  iu  the  embers  of  our  fire,  to  sit  upon. 

It  was  a  night  I  would  not  have  missed,  with  all  its 
inconveniences.  The  stars  shone  bright  and  clear  out  of 
the  sky  of  jet ;  not  a  wreath  of  vapour  could  be  seen ;  tbe 
solemn  ghicier  &r  beneath  us  showed  dimly  through  the 
gloom  with  a  dead  and  spectral  white,  as  if  it  had  been 
some  mighty  giant  lyiug  in  his  shroud.  The  crags  beyond 
it  were  sombre  as  a  funeral  pall,  and,  in  the  darkness, 
seemed  to  rise  to  such  an  enormous  height,  that  the  eye 
grew  weary  of  wandering  upwards^  before  their  massive 
ebony  was  relieved  by  the  liquid  and  transparent  blackness 
of  the  sky,  with  its  thousand  glittering  points  of  light.  Not 
a  sound  broke  the  awful  stillness  of  the  scene,  except 
the  faint  dashing  of  the  distant  torrent^  which  we  had 
sought  bo  UBfiuccessfully,  and  tlie  cniekiing  of  the  fire  as 
R.  heaped  upon  it  fresh  anufuls  of  bilberries  and  rhodo* 
dendrons.  Occasionally^  by  the  fitful  glare  of  the  flames, 
I  could  see  his  form  moving  slowly  and  noiselessly  about> 
now  in  bold  relief  against  the  ruddy  light,  now  half  hidden 
by  the  curling  HUioke,  now  illuminated  by  the  bhize,  as  he 
passed  round  to  the  other  side  in  search  of  fuel,  quite 
unconscious  of  how  much  he  was  adding  to  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  the  scene.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of 
home,  and  of  those  who  not  improbably  were  at  that  very 
moment  thinking  of  me,  little  dreaming  that  I  was  lying 
out  on  the  side  of  a  glacier,  niaiiy  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  with  nothing  between  me  and  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven.  It  was  a  pleasant  thought,  and  led  me  gently 
back  to  another  bivouac  beneath  a  rock  by  the  Lao  de 
Tacul,  and  thence  to  many  an  Alpine  wandering  enjoyed 
in  the  same  good  company ;  and  at  length  I  was  passing 
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gently  from  reverie  to  sleep^  when,  alas !  the  inexorable 
voice  of  E.  proclaimed  that  a  quarter  past  eleven  was  ootne^ 
and  that  it  iros  my  turn  to  feed  thefize^  instead  of  indulging 
in  the  pleasures  of  memory  or  the  luxuries  of  imagination. 

We  changed  the  watch  very  successfully,  without  disturb- 
ing either  W.  or  our  jaded  guides,  each  of  whom  had 
provided  himself  with  a  hot  stone  and  was  ly^T\g  among 
the  bushes^  a  few  yards  higher  than  our  fire.  B.'s  knee 
ivas  by  this  time  veiy  painful  and  sadly  wanted  repose,  but 
he  could  not  find  a  tolerable  resting'-place  anywhere  near 
the  fire,  and  was  obliged  to  hold  on  by  the  shrubs  as  lie  lay ; 
but  he  wisely  kept  as  quiet  as  he  could,  ^nd,  for  all  the 
si  jiis  of  life  he  gave,  might  have  been  buried  in  the  pro- 
foundest  slumber.  Had  X  had  much  time  for  reflection^  I 
think  I  should  have  been  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of 
tiie  scene  even  more  than  when  I  was  contemplating  it 
from  my  den  beneath  tlie  rock,  for  now  I  had  a  more 
uninterrupted  view  of  tlie  dark  prospect  on  every  hand, 
and,  as  I  walked  about  amongst  the  prostrate  motionless 
forms  of  my  companions,  I  felt  as  if  I  was  the  only  living 
thing  within  sight  or  ken.  There  was  not*  however,  much 
time  for  such  thoughts,  for  it  was  full  occupation  for 
one  man  to  feed  the  fire.  The  bilberry  bushes  that  one 
tore  tip  by  haiidfids  were  gone  in  no  time.  There  was  a 
hissing,  a  little  cloud  of  smoke,  and  a  crackling  blaze^ 
and  then  there  was  an  end  of  them.  The  rhododendron 
twigs  burnt  with  a  bright  and  cheerful  glow»  and  threw 
quite  a  flood  of  light  over  our  little  encampment;  but  tiicy 
hardly  lasted  so  long  even  as  the  bilberries.  The  junipers 
had  rather  more  sTdiBtance,  hnt  were  full  of  prickle»«,  nnd 
hurt  the  hands ;  bo  that  it  was  really  hard  work  to  keep  the 
fixe  up  to  the  mark;  and  I  found  it  continually  necesssiy 
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to  widen  the  area  of  searcli.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  fall 
in  with  a  very  respectable  alder  tree,  which  I  was  able  to 
cut  in  pieces  with  the  saw  bl;ule  of  a  large  knife ;  and 
this  was  the  best  di'  rr^isttDice  1  met  with ;  but  I 
caimot  say  I  was  sorry  when  half-past  twelve  was  fairly 
come  and  past,  and  it  was  W/s  turn  to  take  my  place. 
I  had  some  trouble  to  rouse  him ;  but,  once  awake,  he 
proved  an  admirable  forager,  and  R.,  who  took  his  corafoi't- 
able  place,  now  got  some  chance  of  rest  and  sleep.  It 
was  become  too  cold  to  go  back  to  my  former  nest,  so  I 
heated  a  stone  to  sit  upon,  and  another  for  my  feet>  and 
kept  myself  from  slipping  into  the  fire  as  well  as  I  could. 
I  was  too  hungry  even  to  think  of  sleep,  had  there  been 
nothing  else  to  prevent  it ;  so  I  made  the  best  of  it,  and 
watched  the  black  sky  and  twinklincr  stars,  and  the  curling 
smoke,  and  W.  feeding  the  fire,  and  thought  of  home  and 
a  thousand  other  pleasant  subjects,  amongst  which  the 
idea  of  a  bed  the  next  night  at  the  St.  Bernard,  after  a 
hot  sapper  and  a  draught  of  their  good  red  wine^  was,  I 
must  own,  most  sensually  prominent. 

Balmat  and  Cachat  came  down  before  W.'s  watch  was 
ended,  driven  from  their  lairs  by  the  increasing  cold,  and 
lookiug  weary  and  haggard  enough.  I  wondered  whether 
I  looked  as  tired  as  I  thought  all  my  companions  did. 
After  two  o'clock,  I  doubt  if  any  one  slept  a  wink,  except 
perhaps  R.,  who  was  snug  in  W.*s  beith;  for  the  cold 
became  intense,  and  now  and  then  a  wreath  of  vapour  from 
the  valley  below  drillf<l  past  us,  wrapping  us  m  its  cold 
grey  folds  and  chilling  us  to  the  very  bones.  And  now  we 
began  to  watch  eagerly  for  the  daybreak,  for  the  sense  of 
discomfort  b^an  rapidly  to  overpower  erery  othw  feeUng. 
You  cannot    at  least  I  never  could — appreciate  the  plc- 
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tiiresque,  while  the  teeth  are  chattering;  with  cold  arul  the 
iimer  man  loudlj  proclaims  its  detestation  of  that  which 
nature  also  abhors.  That  pale  grey  tint  which  steals  over 
the  eastern  sky  so  imperceptibly  that  you  haidly  know  it 
is  ther^  save  for  the  siekUer  glitter  of  the  starB,  how  long 
before  the  dawn  it  shows  itself  I  how  slowly  does  it  ripen 
into  light!  how  it  seems  to  intensify  the  power  of  frost, 
and  to  give  a  sharper  edge  to  the  keenness  of  the  wind  I 
It  was  the  most  protracted  daybreak  I  ever  remember. 
Again  and  again  did  I  turn  my  eyes  reaolutsly  away^  that 
I  might  be  sure,  on  looking  again,  to  see  some  signs  of  the 
advancing  day.  Again  and  again  was  I  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, the  only  change  perceptible  being  that  the 
sky  looked  colder  and  more  pitiless  than  before:  the  wind 
also  was  brisker  and  shrewder,  and  wherever  you  posted 
yourself  for  a  warm  at  the  fire,  in  an  instant  the  breexe  set 
in  that  direction,  and  you  were  smothered  and  half*blinded 
by  the  smoke.  But 

•*  come  what  coiue  maj. 
Time  and  the  hoar  runs  throu£;h  the  roughest  daj  i " 

and  at  last  the  grey  faded  into  white,  the  white  deepened 
into  yellow,  the  yeUow  kindled  into  a  faint  red  blush,  and 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  Aiguilles  Dorte  were  once  more 
tipped  with  the  welcome  light  of  day.    Our  bivouac  was 

ended,  and,  having  nothing  to  ent,  we  ate  it,  packed  up  our 
knapsacks,  and  girt  ourselves  for  our  onward  journey. 

We  had  quite  lost  the  sheep-track  of  last  night,  and  Bal- 
mat  set  forth  alone  to  find  the  best  way  down  to  the  glacier. 
As  it  grew  lighter  we  had  a  better  view  of  our  position, 
which  was  certainly  not  an  inviting  one.  The  slope  of  the 
mountain  was  so  steep  that  our  watch-fire  had  descended 
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bodily  several  feet  during  the  course  of  the  night,  and, 
at  a  very  short  distance  l>elow  us,  the  bank  eudod  in  some 
formidable  precipices.    I  cannot  say  much  more  for  our 
personal  apytenrance  than  for  the  character  of  our  accom* 
modation.   With  dress  disordered,  with  boots  and  trowsers 
first  sodden  with  tramping  through  the  wet  herbage,  and 
then  powdered  with  the  ashes  of  our  fire,  with  hair  un- 
kempt, with  faces  ami  liands  grimed  with  soot  and  smoke, 
we  looked  like  anything  l)ut  reputable  folks.  However, 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  we  felt  that  any  attempt  to 
smarten  ourselves  would  be  out  of  place  till  we  were  a 
little  less  cold  and  uncomfortable.    In  about  twenty 
minutes  Balmat  came  back,  his  trowsers  wet  through  up 
to  the  thighs  with  forcing  his  way  through  the  scrub  and 
underwood.  We  now  gatliered  up  our  traps,  and  at  a  o[uarter 
to  five  bade  farewell  to  our  encainpinent,  and  trutlgtnl  down- 
warda  to  the  glacier.  We  were  further  from  it  than  1  should 
have  supposed,  and  it  took  us  a  whole  hour  of  very  steep  and 
fatiguing  descent,  before  we  reached  the  lateral  moraine, 
which  was  of  great  size,  and  seemed  to  us  unusually  rugged. 
Here  we  rejoined  the  sheep-track,  which  p{\i>sed  along  the 
top  of  the  moraine,  and  <at  length  descended  into  a  hollow 
between  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  on  the  right  and  the 
glacier  on  the  left.   It  was  obvious  that  we  should  gain 
condderably  if  we  could  follow  this  path  down  to  the  Val 
Ferret,  instead  of  crossing  the  glader  and  descending  on 
the  oilier  side.    But  some  large  boulderK,  perched  nj)on  a 
very  steep  declivity  of  ice  just  overlianging  the  patli,  in- 
duced us  to  display  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  we  took 
to  the  glacier  at  once.   It  rises  here  in  magnificent  pyra- 
mids and  ridges,  being  almost  as  much  .broken  aa  the 
Tal^e ;  but  we  pushed  on  steadily  and  vigorously,  like 
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men  who  knew  that  Orsieres  and  breakfast  were  synony- 
moufl,  and,  by  a  quarter  past  sax,  were  safely  lauded  on  the 
oppoate  moraiDe,  by  the  side  of  a  dear  mountain  till, 
which  expanded  itself,  as  if  to  suit  our  conyenience,  into  a 
pool  of  crystal  water.  The  knapsacks  were  instantly  nn- 
j^lnnildered,  and  brushes,  combs,  sponges  and  soap  sprfdily 
at  work.  Most  of  us  stripped  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
a  thorough  wash,  though  there  was  nothing  but  the  sun^ 
(dune  and  a  pocket  handkerchief  to  stand  us  in  the  stead 
of  towels.  It  was  wonderful  what  a  change  was  wrought 
in  a  few  minutes.  We  left  the  glacier  a  set  of  unwashed 
scarecrows :  we  flattered  ourselves  we  left  the  welcome  little 
stream  looking  something  like  gentlemen;  though,  alas! 
with  a  keener  appetite  than  before,  if  that  were  possible. 

We  had  a  toilsome  way  to  piclc,  first  along  the  great  mo- 
raine of  the  glacier,  then  across  a  wide  desert  of  debris 
and  sand  silted  down  by  a  number  of  torrents,  fed  partly 
from  the  Glacier  de  Salena  itisolf,  but  chiefly  from  the  tri- 
butary glaciers  that  pour  from  the  height  we  had  reached 
late  yesterday  afternoon.  Looking  up  from  here,  we 
thought  the  descent  would  have  been  practicable  though 
difficult,  and  were  rather  sorry  we  had  not  tried  it,  though 
we  had,  beyond  all  doubt,  taken  a  more  prudent  course. 
A  night  ])assed  half-way  down  tliose  crags  would  have 
been  rather  worse  than  uQComfortable.  At  length,  towards 
seven  o^clock,  we  reached,  very  much  to  our  satisfaction, 
the  base  of  the  mountain  chain  on  the  north  of  the 
glacier  which  had  been  opposite  to  our  encampment,  and 
had  looked  so  black  and  frowning  in  the  dead  of  night. 
With  my  telescope  I  took  one  la^t  look  at  the  scene  of  our 
bivouac,  and  could  just  discern  the  spot  where  our  watch 
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had  been  kept — a  little  black  palcb  of  soorcbed  flhrubs 

and  embers  amidst  the  general  green  and  grey. 

We  had  now  to  mount  a  considerable  height,  and  to  pass 
through  weird-like  groups  of  blasted  firs,  beneath  whose 
scarred  and  barren  trunks  the  strawberries^  which  never 
would  hare  been  found  there  when  the  trees  were  in  life 
and  health,  grew  in  some  abundance,  and  occasioned  us  a 
little  not  unpleasant  delay.    Looking  down  from  tlii.«^  part 
of  our  journey,  we  were  surprised  to  find  the  giacier  still 
rolling  out  its  interminable  length  in  front  of  us,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  an  hour  of  steep 
descent,  behind  a  long  wall  of  debris  which  looked  like  an 
ancient  moraine,  that  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
we  had  left  the  ice  fairly  behind  us,  and  were  really  ap- 
proiu?iiing  tlie  valley  of  Ferret,    R.  wivi  almost  knocked 
up,  and  I  proposed  to  push  on  and  send  him  a  mule  to 
cany  him  down  to  Orsi^res ;  but  he  had  no  notion  of  being 
beaten,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  halt  beneath  some 
tall  pines, — the  beginning  of  a  narrow  belt  of  noble  wood 
which  bars  the  lower  extremity  of  the  glacier  valley,  and 
shuts  out  every  glimpse  of  the  Val  Ferret,  —  stumped  reso- 
lutely onwards,  determined  to  finish  the  expedition  on  foot 
with  the  best  of  us. 

After  a  few  minute^  we  suddenly  emerged  from  the  wood» 
and  found  ourseWes  on  a  gentle  slope  of  pasture  land^ 
profusely  in  ig.ited  by  little  rivulets  of  the  purest  water, 
and  dotted  all  over  with  the  purple  flowers  of  the  au- 
tumnal oolchicum.  The  sudden  change  of  scene  was  quite 
startling*  Our  last  halt  had  been  made  within  a  few 
yards  of  a  glacier  torrent^  whence  we  had  gaied  back 
upon  a  scene  of  savage  grandeur,  for  wildness  and  deso- 
lation almost  without  a  rival  even  among  the  Alps;  of 
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which  the  sole  oomponents  are  ong,  predptoe,  toaw,  iee» 
and  ttguille»  combined  in  ereij  wiely  of  stem  and  awM 
magnificeDce — the  very  dtadel  of  winter:  a  few  steps 
had  brought  ns  into  the  garden  of  summer.  The  grass 
benejith  our  feet  was  fresli  and  moist,  and  almost  daz- 
zled the  eye  with  the  brilliancy  of  its  emerald  green. 
Hardly  a  stone's  throw  from  ub,  the  rich  Talley  of  Ferret 
stretched  oat  on  either  handy  rtodded  with  chfilets,  dotted 
with  sheep  and  cattle,  sparkling  with  caltiTation,  instinct 
with  life  and  Inzariant  beauty.  The  dark  masses  of 
the  great  chain  bounding  the  valley  on  the  south  were 
clothed  with  wood  and  herbage  nearly  up  to  the  summitfl^ 
and  a  thin  yeil  of  delicate  haze  which  hung  upon  them 
showed  how  great  was  already  the  power  of  the  autumn 
gun.  Eren  the  Racier  tonent^  which  we  had  left  on  our 
right  in  traveraing  the  wood,  now  flowed  behind  a  rising 
ground,  so  that  not  an  object  was  in  siglit  to  remind  us 
of  that  desolate  region  of  eternal  frost  we  had  so  lately 
quitted. 

But  it  is  half-past  nine  o'clock,  the  sun  is  blazing  fiercely 
in  the  clear  sky,  and  w^  who  were  on  the  march  be*> 
fore  five,  have  yet  to  reach  Orsi^es  before  we  can  hope 

for  a  meal.  So  we  make  no  pause,  but  hurry  on,  and 
in  a  few  moments  haye  gained  the  carriage  road  leading 
down  the  valley.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  well  that 
great  glacier  is  masked;  the  exit  of  the  valley  is  very 
narrow  and  unpretending;  there  is  nothing  to  lead  yon  to 
suspect  for  a  moment  that  it  is  almost  within  sight  of  one 
of  the  largest  glacier  systems  of  the  Alps,  and  ten  minutes 
after  you  arc  on  the  road  to  Orsieres  hardly  a  trace  of  its 
existence  is  to  be  seen. 
The  rest  of  our  way  was  hot  and  dusty  enough ;  the 
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sun  shone  directly  in  our  faces,  and  though  the  berberry 
bushes  lined  the  road  in  rich  profusion^  yet  not  one  berry 
of  all  those  countless  thousands  which  hung  in  graceful 
crimson  clusters  from  every  branch  and  spray,  and  seemed 
to  offer  welcome  refreshment  to  our  piuclud  nKnitbs,  wa.s 
ripe  or  sweet;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  smiling  plenty  and 
richness  of  the  valley  of  Ferret,  we  were  glad  enough  when 
another  yalley  began  to  open  on  our  right»  and  a  strag- 
gling village,  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  declivity  on  the  face 
of  which  were  traced  the  long  white  zig-zags  of  the  St. 
Eeruard  road,  ap[)cared  in  sight,  and  (1(-Hned  at  length 
the  limit  of  our  iiioruing'a  walk.  Bahuat  and  I  pressed 
on  apace,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  preparing  an 
ample  indemnity  for  the  enforced  abstinence  we  had  sub- 
mitted to,  but  it  was  haH-past  ten,  nearly  six  hours  from 
our  bivouac,  before  we  reached  our  destination. 

R.,  I  felt  sure,  would  need  rest  before  he  coidd  eat,  and 
W.  and  I  should  want  to  indulcfo  in  copious  ablutions, 
which  would  be  succeeded,  in  the  case  of  W,,  by  a  dilatory 
toilette  (at  which  he  is  no  mean  hand) ;  so  I  was  £un  to 
pat  ofiF  the  hour  of  triumph  a  little  longer  yet,  and  ordered 
dinner  at  twelve^  an  arrangement  which  met  the  approval 
of  my  friends  when  they  arrived:  but,  when  we  were 
washed  iind  dressed,  we  beg^u  to  repent  of  our  forbearance; 
and  I,  in  particular,  was  accused  of  displaying  the  most 
sensual  end  unromantic  hankering  after  the  flesh-pots.  Of 
oouise,  dinner  was  half  an  hour  late,  as  we  were  ravenous ; 
but,whm  it  did  come,  we  distinguished  ourselves  Nothing 
was  amiss  to  any  one ;  it  was  all  fish  that  came  that  day 
to  the  net,  aJid  we  felt  ourselves  almost  constrained  to 
apologise  to  the  landlady  for  our  appetites. 

That  afternoon,  we  started  for  the  St.  Bernard,  and  two 
days  aiterwaidfl  re-crossed  the  great  chain  and  returned  to 
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Chamoiini  Lythe  Col  dii  (icMiir.  "We  had  many  discusaionR 
OQ  the  comparative  merite  of  the  two  passes.  Balraat 
maintained  that  the  Aiguilles  Dories  gare  to  the  (xlacier 
dtt  Tour  a  decided  euperioriiy ;  but  for  my  own  phrt,  after 
having  repeated  the  passage  of  the  Glader  du  Toiir^  and 
having  three  times  croflsed  the  Col  du  O^mt,  T  am  com* 
pelled  to  give  the  palm  to  the  latter.  The  pjussage  of  the 
Sei'aca  surpasses,  so  far  as  my  experience  go^  every- 
thing else  of  the  kind,  except  perhaps  the  upper  part  of 
the  Glaciers  des  Bossons  and  de  Taconnay;  while  the 
boundless  view  of  the  glaciers  and  mountain  ohains  of 
Piedmont,  which  is  seen  to  the  south  of  Mont  Blanc,  is 
one  that  strikes  my  imaj^nnation  with  uncoiiiiiiuu  force. 
On  the  passage  of  the  Glacier  du  Tour  there  is  hardly  any 
distant  prospect  to  be  seen ;  and  from  the  enormous  length 
of  the  Glacier  de  Salena  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  mo- 
notony in  the  latter  part  of  the  day's  journey*  Still,  it  has 
attractions  of  its  own  of  no  common  order,  and  presents 
combinations  of  glacier  and  crag  of  unsurpassed  mag- 
nificence ;  and  1  cannot  do  better  tlian  by  recoramending 
every  one  who  has  time  and  strength  to  spare  to  try  both 
passeflj,  and  determine  for  himself  which  is  the  more  inte- 
resting. It  is  quite  possible  he  may  have  to  perform  both 
journeys  twice  before  he  will  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind ; 
and  if  he  has  made  either  once,  he  is  sure  to  long  for  the 
opportimity  of  repeating  the  expedition. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  mention,  as  an  additional  in- 
ducement to  attempt  the  passage  of  Le  Tour,  that  it  is 
not  included  in  the  Chamouni  tariff,  and  that  the  traveller 
is  therefore  at  liberty  to  nutke  his  own  bargain  as  to  the 
number  of  his  guides  and  the  remuneration  of  each.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  are  at  present  half  a  dozen  guides 
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who  have  made  the  paasage.  The  direction  is  easy  enough 
to  find,  but  there  aare  some  fomidable  diffioultieB  to  be  over* 

come,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  our  experience  that  there 
may  be  ocaision  for  u  very  skilful  ice-man.  It  is  certainly 
not  a  pass  to  be  undertaken  without  good  gmdes ;  and  if 
only  a  small  nnmber  are  employed^  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  down  the  amount  of  baggage  to  the  lowest  possible 
quantity.  There  may  be  a  great  deal  of  heavy  work  to  be 
done,  and  the  pass  is  very  long.  Thirty  francs  seems  to 
me  a  reasonable  price  for  each  guide,  and  I  apprehend 
most  of  them  would  be  well  8ati8iied  with  that  sum. 
Provisions  can  be  procured  good,  and  on  reasonable  terms, 
at  the  Col  de  Balme^  where  the  iim  has  passed  into  the 
hands  ef  very  civilp  honesty  and  intelligent  people. 

Alfred  Wnxs. 

Note.  —  Reference  has  been  made,  at  p.  4,  to  the  incorrectness  of  the 
common  maps,  so  far  as  this  end  of  the  Mont  Blanc  chain  is  concerned. 
The  map  oC  Moot  Uanc  gben  in  this  vohraie  wii  corrected  fmm  a  ledoeed 
copy  of  a  map  in  Johnston**  llijsical  Atlas,  vhidi  it  no  doabt  compiled 

from  the  most  nalhcntic  sonrces.  It  is  no  cxagfrcration  to  say,  that  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  portion  nf  the  chain  is  a  pTir<>  etfurt  of  injn(;^nation. 
Anguste  Bahuat  was  in  Londua  while  the  map  vim  in  preparation,  and  he 
aod  I  axe  respooaiUe  for  the  person  of  il  east  of  the  Aignille  d'ArgenUdres. 
We  fimnd  it  ncceaMuj  to  throw  down  menntain  nngea,  to  create  gladen  to 
ftli  tlieir  places  and  in  fact  to  take  the  most  rerolationary  proceedings 
with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  king  of  Sardinia's  dominions.  It  was  im- 
possible, in  the  uncorrected  map,  to  recognise  a  tingle  feature  of  the  actual 
topograph/.  The  present  map  lajs,  of  course,  no  claim  to  absotate  accu- 
racj  ;  tlM  coneetioiBa  were  tnade  nerelj  from  memory  and  general  luiow« 
ledgeof  Ae  diitriet;  but  it  ii  fine  from  the  gitM  Uendefs  of  ita  ptede- 
cemon.  The  general  direction  of  the  Glader  de  Salcna  is  fixed  with 
exactness  by  the  fact  that  the  Mont  Vclan  is  seen  from  the  head  of  the 
glacier,  as  you  look  down  it.  Mr.  Johnston'«»  map  is  said  to  be  drnwTi  from 
the  actual  surreys  of  several  Alpine  authorities,  at  the  head  ol  -whom  stands 
Professor  EoriM^  Ue  name  appeuing  In  large  lettem  It  is  right  to  mention, 
that  the  cvly  portion  ftir  which  IMmor  Forhea'f  anrfefaanaamreiBUt 
it  the  Mer  de  Qlaee  tod  the  a^jueat  glatiem  and  aigaillea. 
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A  DAT  AMONG  THE  S^RACS  OF  TBS  OLACIEB 

DU  Q^AJIT. 

Hatdtg  been  requested  bjtbe  editor  of  tiiu  Tolume  to  give 

some  account  of  an  ii.>;cent  of  the  Col  du  G^nt  which  was 
accomplished  in  the  month  of  July  1857,  1  have  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  my  engagements  will  permit^  to  comply 
with  bis  wish.  It  is,  hawew,  scarcely  in  my  power  to 
do  more  than  give  a  rapid  sommaiy  of  the  incidents  and 
impressions  of  the  excoidon  i  and  I  must  ask  the  reader 
to  accept  it  as  the  best  I  can  offer  under  the  circum* 
stances. 

Having  fixed  my  head-quarters  at  the  Pavilion  of  the 
MontanTort,  I  was  engaged  for  nearly  six  weeks  during  the 
summer  of  1857  in  making  observations  on  the  Mer  de 
Glace  and  its  tributaries.    Throughout  this  time  I  had 

the  advantage  of  the  able  and  unremitting  assistiince 
of  my  friend  Dr.  Thomas  Hirst,  who  kindly  undertook,  in 
most  cases,  the  measurement  of  the  motion  of  the  glacier. 
My  permanent  guide,  Edouaid  Simond,  an  intellig^t 
and  tmstwofthy  man,  was  assistant  on  these  occasions,  ■ 
and  haying  arranged  with  Dr.  Hirst  the  measurements 
required  to  be  made,  it  was  my  cuKtom  to  leave  the 
execution  of  them  to  him,  and  to  spend  much  of  my  time 
alone  upon  the  glaciers.   Days  iiave  thus  been  occupied 
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amid  the  confusion  of  the  Glacier  du  Gkait,  at  the  base 
of  the  great  icefall  of  La  Noire,  in  trying  to  connect  the 

veined  Htructure  of  the  <j^lacier  with  the  stratilication  of  its 
neve ;  and  often,  after  wandering  almost  unconsciously  from 
peak  to  peak  and  from  hollow  to  hollow,  I  have  found 
myself,  as  the  day  was  waning,  in  places  from  which  it 
required  a  sound  axe  and  a  vigorous  stroke  to  set  me 
free. 

This  practice  gradually  developed  my  powers  of  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  glacier.  On  some  occasions, 
however,  I  found  the  assistance  of  a  companion  necessary, 
and  at  such  times  it  was  my  habit  to  take  with  me  a  hardy 
boy  named  Balmat,  who  was  attached  at  the  time  to  the 
hotel  at  the  Montanvert.  He  could  climb  like  a  cat, 
and  one  of  our  first  expeditions  together  was  au  ascent 
to  the  point  above  Trelaporte,  marked  g  on  the  annexed 
map,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  entire  glacier 
is  obtained.  This  point  lies  to  the  left  of  a  remarkable 
deft  in  the  mountain  side,  beneath  the  Aiguille  de 
Gharmoz,  which  is  sure  to  attract  the  traveller's  attention 
on  looking  upwards  from  the  Montanvert.  We  reached 
the  place  through  a  precipitous  couloir  on  the  Mont- 
anvert side  of  the  mountain,  and  while  two  chamois 
watched  us  from  the  crags  above,  we  made  our  observa- 
tions, and  ended  our  surv^  by  pledging  the  health  of 
Forbes  and  other  ezpl  orers  of  the  Alps. 

We  descended  from  tlie  eminence  by  a  different  route, 
and  during  both  ascent  and  descent  I  bad  occasion  to 
admire  the  courage  and  caution  of  my  young  com- 
panion, and  the  extraordinary  cohesive  force  by  which 
he  dung  to  the  rock.  I  ought  perhaps  to  mention  his 
firmnm  also.  He  evidently  fdt  himself  responsible  for 
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Tny  safety,  and  once  when  I  a^sserted  my  mdv]>cm\ence  80 
far  as  to  attempt  descending  a  kind  of  "  chinmey,'*  whicb» 
though  rather  daogmua  looking^  I  considered  to  be  prao- 
ticable,  he  sprang  to  my  side^  and,  with  outstretched 
arm  and  ringing  Foioe,  ezekumed«  **Mcn9ieur,  je  vou$ 
dtfends  de  passer  par  id  /  ** 

Anxious  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  which  the  rules 
oi  the  Chamouni  guides  were  calculated  to  impose  upon 
me^  my  aim,  from  the  first,  was  to  render  myself  as  far 
as  possible  independent  of  their  assistance.  Wishing 
to  explore  the  slopes  of  the  Col  du  Q6tait,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  crossing  into  Piedmont,  but  to  examine  the 
fine  ice  sections  which  it  exhibits,  and  to  trace  amid  its 
chasms  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  snow  into  ice,  1  at 
first  thought  of  attempting  the  ascent  of  the  Col  alone ; 
but  '^le  petit  Balmaty**  as  my  host  at  the  Montanveit 
always  named  him^  acquitted  himself  so  well  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  that  I  thought  he  would  make  a 
suitable  companion.  On  naming  the  project  to  him  he 
eagerly  embraced  my  proposal ;  in  fact,  he  wiid  he  was 
willing  to  try  Mont  Blanc  with  me,  if  I  desired  it. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  July  the  24th^  we  accordingly 
set  off  for  the  Tacul,  I  making  as  we  ascended,  such  few 
observations  as  lay  in  our  way.  The  sun  shone  gloriously 
upon  the  mountains,  and  gleamed  by  reflection  from  the 
surface  of  the  glacier.  Looked  at  through  a  pair  of  very 
dark  spectacles,  the  scene  was  exceedingly  striking  and 
instructive.  Terraces  of  snow  dung  to  the  mountains, 
exposing^  here  and  there,  high  vertical  sections,  which  cast 
dense  shadows  upon  the  adjacent  plateaux.  The  glacier 
was  throAvn  into  heaps  and  "  hummocks,**  with  their  tops 
glistening  with  white,  silvery  light,  and  their  sides  in- 
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tenselj  sbaded.   When  the  lateral  light  was  quite  ehut 

out,  and  all  that  reached  the  eyes  had  to  pass  through  the 
epectacics,  the  contrast  between  light  and  shade  wa-s  much 
stronger  than  when  the  glacier  was  viewed  by  the  broad 
light  of  day.  In  fact»  the  shadows  were  no  longer  grey 
merely,  but  black;  a  stniikur  augmentation  of  contrast 
towards  the  close  of  day  explains  the  fact  that  the  <*Dirt 
Bauds"  of  the  Mcr  de  Ghice  are  best  .seen  by  twilight. 

A  gentleman  had  start^^d  in  the  nioming,  to  cro&s  the 
Col,  accompanied  by  two  strong  guides.  We  met  a  man 
rekuming  from  the  Jardin  who  told  us  that  he  had  seen 
the  party  that  preceded  us;  that  they  had  been  de- 
tained a  long  time  amid  the  s^racs,  and  that  our  ascending 
•^ntliuut  ladders  was  quit^  out  of  the  question.  As  we 
approached  the  Tacul,  my  lynx-eyed  little  companion 
thought  he  could  see  the  travellers;  but  on  looking  through 
the  telescope,  he  found  that  he  was  mistaken.  How- 
ever, he  continued  to  range,  with  the  glass,  over  tiie 
snowy  slopes  of  the  Col,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  ^Je  le9 
vois,  tons  lea  troia  !  "  —  the  **  Monsieur  "  in  the  middle, 
and  a  guide  before  and  behind.  They  seemed  like  three 
black  specks  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Giant ;  below  them, 
was  the  vast  ice-cascade,  zesembling  the  foam  of  ten 
Niagaras  placed  end  to  end  and  stiffened  into  rest,  while 
the  trayellers  seemed  to  walk  upon  a  floor  as  smooth  as 
polished  Carrara  marble.  Here  and  there,  however,  its 
uniforniity  wits  Itrnken  by  vertical  fault«i,  exposing  pre- 
cipices of  the  stratified  neve.  On  pointing  my  opera-glass 
downwards,  and  looking  obliquely  through  it  at  the  pass 
and  mountsans^  every  spike  of  rock  became  a  pointed  flame, 
•Foy  anow  patch  resting  on  the  brown  rock,  evoy  rock 
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protruding  from  the  white  8U0W,  had  its  fringe  of  glory 
which  no  artist  oould  imitate.  If  beauty  of  colouring, 
instead  of  duyrpoesB  of  outline,  were  the  thing  deared« 
nothing  oonld  be  moie  magnificent  than  this  reeohition  of 
the  Bolar  light  by  the  virtual  prisms  fomed  by  the  lenses 

of  the  u|>era-glas.s. 

On  an  old  moraine  near  the  Tacul,  piled  np  centuries 
ago  by  the  Glacier  de  Lechaud,  immense  masses  of  granite 
are  thrown  confusedly  together ;  and  one  enormous  slab  is 
so  east  over  a  number  of  others  as  to  form  a  kind  of  shel- 
tered grotto,  which  we  proposed  to  make  our  resting-place 
for  the  night.  Having  deposited  our  loads  here,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  icef'all  of  the  Talefre,  while  niv  companion 
set  out  towards  the  Couvercle  in  search  of  firewood.  I 
walked  round  the  base  of  the  oascade»  and  climbed  up 
among  its  liven  pinnades^  examining  the  stracture  as  I 
ascended.  The  hollow  rumble  of  the  rocks  as  tliey  fell 
into  the  crevasses  was  incessant.  From  holes  in  the  ice- 
cliffs  clear  cataracts  gushed,  coiniug  I  knew  n^t  whence, 
and  going  I  knew  not  whither.  Sometimes  the  deep 
gurgle  of  sub-glacial  water  was  heard,  far  down  in  the  ice. 
The  resonance  of  the  water  as  it  fell  into  shafts  struck  me 
suddenly  at  intervals  on  turning  comers,  and  seemed,  in 
each  case,  as  if  a  new  torrent  had  bounded  into  life. 
Streams  flowed  through  de^  chauuels  wiiich  they  them- 
selves had  worn,  revealing  beautifully  the  "  ribboned 
structure."  At  the  further  side  of  the  Glacier  de  L^chaud 
12ie  Oapudn  Bock  stood,  like  a  preacher ;  and  below  him 
a  frntastic  group  of  granite  pinnacles  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  coii^^ rogation.  The  outlines  of  some  of  the  ice-cliflfe 
were  also  very  singular;  and  it  needed  but  a  slight 
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effort  of  the  imagination  to  people  the  place  with  natural 
sculpture. 

At  six  o'clock,  the  shrill  whistle  of  my  companion  an- 
nounoed  that  our  time  of  meeting  was  come.  Ue  had 
found  some  wood, — dry  twigs  of  rhododendrons,  and  a 
couple  of  heavy  stumps  of  juniper.   I  shouldered  the 

fairest  of  the  latter,  while  he  strapped  his  twigs  on  his 
back  and  led  the  way  to  the  TacuL    The  sun  shot  his 


oblique  rays  against  us  over  the  heights  of  Charmoz,  and 
cast  our  shadows  far  up  the  glacier.  It  was  a  pleasant 
time.   Ministering  thus  to  our  own  wants,  we  felt  all  the 

strength  of  independence  a.s  we  strode  over  the  ice.  With 
body  and  mind  in  perfect  order,  tlie  conscious  vigour  of 
existence  was  itself  a  sufficient  joy.  We  filled  oiu*  sauce- 
pan, which  Balmat  named  ^a  machine,"  with  the  clear 
water  of  ihe  glacier,  and  bore  it  to  our  cavern;  where 
the  fire  was  soon  crackling  under  the  machine.  I  was 
assailed  by  the  smoke,  which  set  my  eyes  dripping  tears ; 
but  this  cleared  away  when  the  fire  brightened,  and  we 
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boiled  our  chocolate  and  made  a  comfortable  evening  meal. 
I  aftenvards  clambered  up  the  moraine  to  watch  the  tints 
which  the  setting  sun  threw  upon  the  mountains ;  clouds 
floated  round  the  Aiguille  de  Charmoz  and  were  changed 
from  grey  to  red,  and  from  red  to  grey,  as  the  density  of 
the  masses  varied.  The  shadows  of  the  isolated  peaks  and 
pinnacles  were  drawn,  at  times,  in  black  bands  across  the 
clouds ;  and  the  Aiguille  du  Moine  smiled  and  frowned  alter- 
nately, as  sunshine  and  shade  fell  upon  its  crags.  One 
high  snow-peak  alone  enjoyed  the  unaltered  radiance  of 
the  sinking  day :  the  sunshine  never  forsook  it ;  but 
glowed  there,  like  the  steady  light  of  love,  while  a  kind 
of  coquetry  was  carried  on  between  the  atmosphere 
and  the  surrounding  mountains.    The  notched  summits  of 


the  Grande  and  Petite  Jorasse  leaned  peacefully  against  the 
blue  firmament.  The  highest  mountain  crags  were  cleft, 
in  some  cases,  into  fantastic  forms  ;  single  pillars  stood  out 
from  all  else,  like  lonely  watchers,  over  the  mountain  scene ; 
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while  little  red  clouds  plaviully  embraced  them  at  mt^^rvals, 
and  converted  tliem  into  pillars  of  fire.  The  sun  at  length 
departed,  and  all  became  cold  and  grey  upon  the  mountaina ; 
but  a  brief  aeooudary  glow  came  af%erwardB»  and  wanned 
up  the  brown  cU£&  once  more.  I  descended  the  moraine^ 
the  smell  of  the  smoke  gfuidin^  me  towards  the  rock  under 
which  I  was  to  pass  the  night.  1  stood  in  front  of  it;  and, 
had  I  been  a  painter,  I  had  a  capital  subject  A  fire  was 
burning  at  the  mouth  of  the  grotto,  reddening  with  its  glare 
the  darknesB  of  the  interior ;  beside  the  fire  sat  my  little 
companion,  with  a  tall,  conical,  red  night-cap  drawn  com- 
pletely oTcr  his  ears ;  our  saucepan  was  bubbling  on  the 
fire ;  he  watched  it  meditatively,  adding  at  times  a  twig, 
which  sprung  immediately  into  flame,  and  strengthened 
the  glow  upon  his  countenance ;  he  looked,  in  fact,  more 
like  a  demon  of  the  ice  world  than  a  being  of  ordinary 
flesh  and  blood.  I  had  been  recommended  to  take  a 
bit  of  a  tallow  candle  with  me  to  rub  my  face  with,  as 
a  protection  against  the  sun;  by  the  light  of  this  we 
spread  our  rugs,  lay  down  upon  them,  and  wrapped  them 
round  us. 

The  countless  noises  heard  upon  the  glacier  during  the 
day  were  now  stilled,  and  dead  silence  ruled  the  ice  world : 
the  roar  of  an  occasional  avalanche^  however,  shooting  down 
the  flanks  of  Mont  Mallet  broke  upon  us  with  startling 
energy.  I  did  not  sleep  till  towards  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  I  dozed,  and  dreamed,  and  mingled  my 
actual  condition  with  my  dream.  I  thought  I  was  in 
company  with  a  clergyman,  for  whom  I  entertained  a 
strong  affection  when  a  boy,  and  that  he  wished  me  to  go 
home  with  him.  I  wished  to  decline,  as  I  felt  weary  and 
sleepy  through  some  unexplained  cause.    I  went,  how- 
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ever,  but  on  entering  the  door  found  that  the  house  was 
full  of  company.  The  weight  upon  my  brain  became 
doubly  maiufest:  ''This  will  never  do,**  I  said,  must 
lekunL"  The  effort  to  do  this  brought  me  to  my  senses^ 
and  I  found  my  head  weary  enough  upon  the  clay  of  the 
old  moraine,  my  ribs  pressed  closely  against  a  block  of 
granite,  and  niy  feet  amid  sundry  fragments  of  the  same 
material.  It  was  nearly  five  o'clock  on  Saturday  the  25th» 
when  I  arose;  myoompanion  quickly  followed  my  example^ 
He  also  bad  slept  but  little,  and  once  or  twice  during  the 
night  I  fimded  I  could  feel  him  shiver.  We  were,  how- 
ever, well  protected  from  the  cold.  The  high  moraine  of 
the  Glacier  du  Leciiaud  was  on  one  side,  that  of  the 
Glacier  du  Geant  on  the  other,  while  the  cliffs  of  Mont 
Tacul  formed  the  third  side  of  a  triangle{»  which  completely 
sheltered  us  from  the  aharper  action  of  the  wind.  At  times 
the  calm  was  perfect»  and  I  felt  almost  too  warm ;  then 
again  a  searching  wind  would  enter  the  ^autto,  and  cause 
the  skin  to  slirink  on  all  exposed  parts  of  the  body.  It 
had  frozen  hard,  and  to  obtain  water  for  washing  I  had  to 
break  through  a  sheet  of  ice  which  coated  one  of  the  pods 
upon  the  glader. 

In  a  few  minutes  our  junq»er  fire  was  flaming  and 
crackling brigkly  and  cheerily;  we  made  our  chocolate  and 
breakfasted.  My  com  pan  inn  emjjtied  the  contents  of  a 
small  brandy  bottle  into  my  flask ;  which,  however,  was  too 
small  to  hold  it  all;  and  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  of 
avoiding  waste,  he  drank  what  remained*  It  was  not 
much,  but  8u£Gicient  to  muddle  his  brain,  and  to  make  him 
sluggish  and  drowsy  for  a  time.  We  put  the  necessary 
food  in  our  knapsacks  and  faced  our  task ;  first  ascending 
the  Glacier  du  Tacul  along  its  eastern  side,  until  we 
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Cfttne  to  the  base  of  the  seracs.  The  vast  mass  of  snow 
collected  on  the  j)late;\u  of  the  Col  du  G^ant,  and  coin- 
pressed  to  ice  by  its  own  weight,  rejiches  the  throat  of  the 
▼alley,  which  stretches  from  the  rocks  called  Le  Eognon,  to 
the  promoDtoiy  of  the  Aiguille  Noire.  Through  this  defile 
it  is  forced,  faUing  steeply,  and  forming  one  of  the  grandest 
ice-cascades  in  the  Alps.  At  the  summit  it  is  broken 
into  transverse  chasms  of  enf)rinous  widtli  nud  deptli  ;  the 
ridges  between  these  hnak  across  again,  and  form  those 
castellated  masses  to  which  the  name  of  eiraca  has  been 
aj^lied.  In  descending  the  cascade  the  ice  is  crushed  and 
riven;  ruined  towers,  which  have  tumbled  from  the 
summit,  cumber  the  slope,  and  smooth  vertical  precipices 
of  ice  rise  in  succession  out  of  the  ruins.  At  the  base  of 
the  fall  the  brukeu  mas-^es  arc  fip;aiu  stiueezed  together,  but 
the  confusion  is  still  great,  and  the  glacier  is  here  tossed 
into  billowy  shapes,  scooped  into  caverns,  and  cut  into 
gorges  by  torrents  which  expand  here  and  there  into  deep 
green  lakes. 

Across  this  portion  of  the  Ldacicr  we  proceeded  westward, 
purposing  to  attempt  the  ascent  at  the  Koguon  side.*  Onr 
work  soon  commenced  in  earnest,  and  perils  and  dithculties 
thickened  round  ub  as  we  advanced.  The  confusion  of 

*  Standing  hen  alone,  on  anodier  oocanon,  I  heard  the  roar  of  what 

appeared  to  be  a  dcscendiiig  avalanche,  hat  the  duration  of  the  sound  sur- 
prised mo.  I  looked  t!iron_'li  my  opern-tilnf's  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  sound  jToccedcd,  uud  ^aw  is<nin£^  from  the  end  of  one  ol'  the  secondary 
glaciers  on  the  side  of  Mont  1  acul  a  turix>nt  of  whnt  appeared  to  me  to  be 
ftcmea  and  mnd.  I  eonld  lee  the  rocks  and  debri*  Jtmiping  down  the 
declivities,  and  forming  singular  easeadcSi  The  noi»e  coocinned  for  a 
qoarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  dcseending  mast  diminished  until  the  ordinary 
stream,  dup  to  the  nipUinp;  of  the  glacier,  alone  rcm.iinrd.  A  sub-glacial 
lake  had  evidently  burst  its  bounds,  and  Cttrried  the  dvbris  along  with  it 
io  its  rush  downwards. 
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ioe^pumadoi^  cnig8»  and  chasms^  amid  which  we  hewed  our 
way,  was  veary  bewildering.  Plates  of  ice  jutted  from 
the  glacier  like  enormous  fins,  along  the  edges  of  which  we 

had  to  walk ;  ami  often,  while  perched  upon  these  emi- 
nences, we  were  flanked  right  and  left  by  crevasses,  the 
depth  of  which  might  be  inferred  from  their  impenetrable 
gloom.  At  some  places  forces  of  extreme  complexity  had 
acted  on  the  mass ;  the  ridges  were  broken  into  oolumns,  and 
some  of  these  were  twisted  half  round,  as  if  with  a  voitical 
motion;  while  the  chasms  were  cut  up  into  si lafts  which 
resembled  gigantic  houeycombs,  round  the  edges  of  which 
WD  crept  tortuously.  Our  work  was  very  difficulty  some* 
times  disheartening;  neverthelesfl^  our  inqnralionwas,  that 
what  man  has  done  man  may  do,  and  we  accordingly  per- 
severed. My  fellow-traveller  was  silent  for  a  time:  the 
brandy  had  its  effect  upon  hiui,  and  he  confessed  it ;  but 
I  knew  that  a  contact  with  the  cold  ice  would  soon  cause 
this  to  disappear,  and  I  resolved  that  when  restored  to  his 
normal  condition  I  would  not  influence  his  judgment  in 
the  least. 

Looking  now  to  the  right»  I  suddenly  became  aware 

that  bi^h  above  us,  a  multitude  of  crags  and  leaning 
columns  of  ice,  on  the  stability  of  which  we  could  not  for 
an  instant  calculate,  covered  the  precipitous  incline.  We 
were  not  long  without  an  illustration  of  the  peril  of  our 
situation.  We  had  reached  a  position  where  massive  ice 
,  cliffs  protected  us  on  one  side,  while  in  firont  of  us  was  a 
space  more  open  than  any  we  had  yet  passed ;  the  reason 
being  that  the  ice  avalanches  had  chosen  it  for  their  prin- 
cipal path.  We  had  just  stepped  upon  thin  space  when 
a  peal  above  us  brought  us  to  a  stand.  Crash  I  crash ! 
crash  I  nearer  and  nearer,  the  sound  becoming  more  con* 
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tinuous  and  confused,  as  the  descending  masses  broke 
into  smaller  blocks.  Onward  they  came  I  boulders  half  a 
ton  and  more  in  weight,  leaping  down  with  a  kind  of 
maniacal  foxy,  as  if  tbeir  sole  mission  was  to  crush  the 
s^racs  to  powder.  Some  of  them  on  striking  the  ice  re- 
bounded like  elastic  balls,  described  parabolas  through 
t}ie  air,  again  iiuully  Bmote  the  ice,  and  scattered  its 
dust  like  clouds  in  tiie  atmosphere.  Some  blocks  were 
deflected  by  their  collision  with  the  glacier,  and  were 
carried  past  as  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where  we 
tfeood,  I  had  nerer  before  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  foice 
at  all  comparable  to  this,  and  its  proximity  rendered  that 
fearfui  which  at  a  little  distance  would  have  been  subliine. 

My  companion  held  his  breath  for  a  time,  and  then 
exclaimed,  "CTeai  terrible!  il  faut  retoumerj^  In  iact^ 
while  the  avalanche  continued  we  could  not  at  all  calculate 
upon  our  safely.  When  we  heard  the  first  peal  we  had 
instittctiTely  Tebeated  to  the  shelter  of  the  ice  bastions ; 
but  what  if  one  of  these  missiles  struck  ihe  tower  beside 
us !  would  it  be  able  to  withstand  the  shock  ?  We  knew 
not.  In  reply  to  the  proposal  of  my  companion,  I 
limply  said,  "By  all  means,  if  you  desire  it;  but  let  as 
wait  a  little.*  I  felt  that  fear  was  just  as  bad  a  counsellor 
as  rashness,  and  thought  it  but  fair  to  wait  until  my  com- 
panion's terror  hfui  subsided.  We  waited  accordingly,  and 
he  seemed  to  giither  <x>ura«^e  and  assurance.  I  scanned 
^e  heights  and  saw  that  a  little  more  effort  in  an  upward 
diieotion  would  pkuse  us  in  a  much  less  perilous  position^ 
as  &r  as  the  avalanches  were  concerned.  I  pointed 
this  out  to  my  companion,  and  we  went  forward.  Onoe 
indeed,  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  felt  anxious.  Wc  bad 
to  cross  in  the  shadow  of  a  tower  of  ice^  of  a  loose  and 
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threateniug  character,  which  quite  oferhung  our  track. 
The  freshly  broken  masMS  al  ils  hue,  and  at  eome  dutanoe 
1)doir showed  theft  il  mmbhaire ^fxMhf  gtwmimj some 
home  before.  ^Don^  ^pMk^  or  ngahe  eny  aoie^**  aeid  my 
companion;  end^  although  rather aoeptlcal  aetotheinfleenoe 
of  speech  in  such  a  case,  I  helti  my  tongiie  and  escaped 
from  the  dangerous  vicinity  as  fast  as  my  legs  and  alpen- 
stock could  cairy  me. 

Unbrokeo  spacer  corered  wilh  enow,  now  began  to 
spread  between  the  crevanes;  these  latter,  however, 
became  larger,  and  weie  generally  placed  end  to  end 
en  echelon.  When,  thcrcf-ire,  we  arrived  at  the  etlge  of  a 
chasm,  by  walking  along  it  we  uaually  soon  reached  » jwint 
where  a  second  one  joined  on  to  it.  The  extremities  of 
the  chasms  ran  paralkJ  to  each  other  for  some  distance 
one  being  separated  from  the  other,  thro^gholli  this  dia- 
tance,  by  a  wall  of  incipient  ice,  coped  ai  the  top  by  snow. 
At  other  places,  however,  the  lower  portion  of  the  partition 
between  the  fissures  had  melted  away,  leaving  the  t  hasia 
qHUined  by  a  bridge  of  snow,  the  capacity  of  which  to 
bear  us  was  often  »  naatter  of  delioate  eaperiment.  Over 
tlie»  bridges  we  stepped  h  ligMly  as  posribU:  **AUm 
dowmneni  ici^  was  the  perpetnal  admonitMli  ol  my  com- 
panion, **€t  U  faiU  Umjawn  ttmd&r?  In  many  ca^en, 
indeed,  we  could  not 'at  all  guess  at  the  state  of  matiers 
underneath  the  covering  of  snow.  We  bad  picked  up  a 
few  bints  upon  this  sulrjeet^  bofc  neither  of  ua  was  at  this 
time  sufficiently  eqperieneed  to  make  piaetieal  use  of  them. 
The  sounding**  loo  was  rather  wesiy  workf  as, to  make  it 
of  any  vahie,  the  baton  nasi  be  driven  mto  the  snow  with 
consider  able  force.  Further  up  in  the  nevti  the  fiwHurea 
became  less  frequent,  but  some  of  them  were  of  gr«at 
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depth  and  width.  On  Uu^se  silent  heijjfht'^  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  solemn  in  the  aspect  of  the  crevasses, 
jawniDg  gloomily  day  md  nighty  as  if  with  anever-aatiBfied 
huDger.  We  tumbled  on  the  skeleton  of  a  chamoifli,  which 
had  j)rohably  met  its  death  by  falling  into  a  chasm,  and 
been  disgorged  lower  down.  But  a  thousand  -chamois  be- 
tween these  cavernons  jaws  would  not  makt-  a  inoutliful. 
I  scarcely  knew  which  to  choose  —  these  pitlalls  of 
the  Tk6v^  or  the  avalasnches.  The  latter  are  terrible^ 
but  they  are  grand,  outspoken  things;  the  ice  crags  pro- 
claim from  their  hdghts^  Do  not  trusting  we  aremomen- 
taiy  and  merciless.**  They  wear  the  aspect  of  hoRtility 
undisguised;  but  these  cluusms  of  the  neve  are  tyjjified 
by  the  treacheiy  of  the  moral  world ;  they  hide  theinstjh  es 
under  shining  -coverlets  of  snow,  and  compass  their  ends 
by  dissimidation. 

After  some  time  we  alighted  on  the  trace  of  those  who 
had  crossed  the  day  before.  The  danger  was  over  when  we 
made  the  difjcovery,  but  it  saved  us  some  exploring  amid 
the  crevasses  which  still  remained.  We  at  length  got  quite 
clear  of  the  fissures,  ««id  mounted  zig-sag  to  the  summit 
of  the  CoL  Clouds  drove  up  against  us  from  the  valley  of 
Courmayeur,  but  they  made  no  way  over  the  CoL  At  the 
summit  they  encountered  a  stratum  of  drier  air,  mliciDg 
with  which  they  were  redticcnl,  as  fast  as  th^y  came,  to  a 
state  of  invisible  vapour.  \J\)or  the  very  top  of  the  Col 
I  spread  my  plaid,  and  with  the  appetites  of  hungry 
eagles  we  attacked  our  chicken  and  mutton.  I  examined 
the  snow,  and  made  some  experiments  on  sound ;  but  little 
BalmaVs  feet  were  so  cold  that  he  feared  being  frostbitten, 
and  at  his  entreaty  we  sUi  on  our  descent  again  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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To  the  top  of  the  seracs  we  retraced  the  course  by  which 
we  had  ascended,  bat  here  we  lort  the  track,  and  had  to 
strike  out  a  new  path  for  our  return  to  the  foot  of  the  ice- 
cascade.  A  new  lesson  was  now  bdbre  us;  a  fredb  dis- 
cipline in  ooun^e,  caution,  and  perseverance.  We  kept 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  tlie  glacier  than  when  wo  ascended, 
thereby  escaping  the  avalanches,  but  getting  into  ice  more 
riven  and  dislocated.  We  were  often  utterly  at  a  less  how 
to  proceed.  My  companion  made  several  attempts  to  re* 
gain  the  moming^s  tracks  preferring  to  risk  the  ara- 
hmches  rather  than  be  blo<^ed  and  ditched  up  in  an  ice 
prison  from  which  we  saw  no  means  uf  escape.  Wherever 
we  turned,  peril  stared  hs  in  the  face ;  but  the  recurrence 
of  danger  had  rendered  us  callous  to  it,  and  this  indifference 
gave  a  mechanical  surety  to  the  step  in  plaoe»  where  such 
surety  was  the  only  means  of  avoiding  destruction.  Once 
or  twice,  while  standing  on  tiie  summit  of  a  peak  of  ice, 
and  looking  at  the  pits  and  chasms  bene^ith  me,  at  the  dis- 
tance tbrous^di  which  we  had  hewn  our  way,  and  at  tho 
work  still  to  be  accomplished,  I  experienced  an  incipient 
flush  of  terror.  But  this  was  immediately  drowned  in 
action.  Indeed  the  case  was  so  bad,  the  necessity  for 
exertion  so  paramount,  that  the  will  aoquiied  an  energy 
almost  desperate,  and  crusheil  all  terrors  in  the  bud. 
We  proceeded,  however,  with  the  ni<  >t  .steady  watciitul- 
ness.  When  we  arrived  at  a  difticulty  which  seemed  in- 
Buperablei,  we  calmly  inspected  it^  looking  at  it  on  ah 
sides ;  and  though  we  had  often  to  retrace  our  steps  amid 
clifts  and  chasms,  to  seek  an  outlet  elsewhere^  still  formid- 
able obstacles  often  disappeared  before  our  cool  and 
searching  examination.  We  made  no  iiaste,  we  took  no 
rest,  but  ever  tended  downwards.  With  all  our  instincts  of 
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self-prefervatioii  awake,  we  oroaBed  plaees  which,  without 

the  spur  of  necessity  to  drive  ufl,  we  should  have  deemed 
impassable. 

The  closest  approach  which  1  made  to  destruction  was 
in  the  following  way.  We  had  walked  for  flome  distance 
along  the  edge  of  a  high  wedge  of  ice,  and  had  to  descend 
its  left  face  in  order  to  crocs  a  crevasse.   The  ice  was  of 

that  loose  granular  character  which  causes  it  to  resemble 
an  a^^grejL^ate  of  little  polyhedrons  jointed  totrether  more 
than  a  coherent  solid.  I  was  not  aware  that  the  substance 
was  60  utterly  disintegrated  as  it  proved  to  bdi  I  endea- 
voured to  plant  my  foot  securely  on  the  edge  of  the 
crevasse,  and  to  help  me  to  do  so,  I  laid  hold  of  a  pro- 
jecting  corner  of  the  ice.  It  crumbled  to  pieces  in  my 
hand  ;  I  totter^  for  a  moment  in  the  effort  to  regain  my 
balance,  my  footing  gave  way,  and  down  I  went  into  the 
chasm.  A  wild  scream  burst  from  my  companion,  *^0! 
mon  IHeu,  U  est  perduT  hut  I  escaped  unhurt  A  ledge 
about  two  feet  wide  jutted  from  the  side  of  the  crevasse, 
and  to  this  I  clung ;  my  fall  not  amounting  to  more  than 
three  or  four  feet.  A  bloc  k  oi  ice  which  partially  jammed 
up  the  chasm  concealed  me  from  my  companion.  I  called 
to  him,  and  he  responded  by  another  exclamation,  **0! 
mon  JHeUf  comme  fai  pmrf^  He  helped  me  up,  and 
looking  anxiously  in  my  face,  demanded :  ^IPavez-vou9  pa» 
peurf^  The  fear,  however,  was  soon  forgotten  in  further 
effort.  Sometinien  cheered  by  success,  we  conp-atulated 
oiurselves  upon  reach iug  easier  ground;  but  such  ground 
often  led  us  to  the  brink  of  precipices,  which  compelled 
us  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  seek  escape  in  some  other 
direction.  Thus  was  our  progress,  as  I  suppose  all  progress 
is,  a  mixture  of  sucoess  and  defeat   What  matter*  if  in 
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the  final  sumzuing  up  of  things,  the  ending  be  aaccetis? 
It  was  ft>  in  our  cm.  The  difficultiea  leneaed  by  degrees^ 
and  we  began  to  gladden  ourselves  by  mutual  ezpteaaions 
of  "  content  ^  with  what  we  bad  acoomplished*  We  reached 

the  base  of  the  seracs ;  ordinary  crevasses  were  trivial  in 
comparison  ^vl^ll  those  from  which  we  had  escaped,  ko  we 
hastened  along  the  glacier,  without  halting^  to  the  Tacul. 

Here  a  paltry  piece  of  treacherous  snow  caused  me  more 
damage  than  all  the  dangers  of  the  day.  I  was  passing  a 
rock^  the  snow  beside  it  seemed  firrn^  and  I  placed  my 
baton  upon  it,  leaning  trustfully  upon  the  staff.  Through 
the  warmth  of  the  rock,  or  sorae  other  cause^  the  mass  had 
been  rendered  hollow  underneath ;  it  yielded,  I  fell  forward, 
and  although  a  cat-like  capacity  of  helping  myself  in  such 
cases  saved  me  firom  serious  hart»  it  did  not  prevent  my 
knee  from  being  oxg^  with  all  my  weight  against  an  edge 
of  granite.  I  rested  for  half  an  hour  in  our  grotto  at  the 
Tacul,  and  afterwards  struggled  lamely  along  the  Mer  de 
Glace  home  to  the  Moutanvert  BloodHhot  eyes,  burnt 
cheeks,  and  blistered  lips  were  the  result  of  the  journey, 
but  these  soon  disappeared^  and  fresh  strength  was  gained 
for  fnture  action* 

The  above  account  was  written  on  the  day  following  the 
ascent^  and  wliile  all  its  incidents  were  fresh  in  my  memor}\ 
Last  September,  guided  by  tlie  tracks  of  previous  travellers, 
I  ascended  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  icefall  along  its 
eastern  side,  and  to  those  acquainted  only  with  snch  dangers 
as  I  then  experienced  the  acooont  which  I  have  just  given 
must  appear  ezag^mted.  I  can  only  say  that  the  track 
which  I  pursued  in  1858  Itore  no  resemblance  in  point 
of  difficulty  to  that  whicii  I  followed  in  l8o7.    The  reason 
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|n-obably  i^,  that  in  my  iint  expedition  neitiier  myself  nor 

my  companion  knew  anything  of  the  route,  and  we  were 
totally  destitute  of  the  adjuncts  which  guides  commonly 
use  in  crossing  the   Grand  Col*" 

John  Tisdall. 


Note  by  the  Edftob. 

Few  Alpine  travellers  can»  or  ought,  to  attempt  without 

assistance  to  follow  Professor  Tyndall  in  excursions  which 
demand  all  his  skill  and  fnmiliarity  with  the  ice-world,  hot  an 
experienced  cragsman  will  find  no  difficulty  in  fine  weather 
in  ascending  alone  from  Courmaycur  to  the  summit  of  the 
Col  du  Geant.  The  way  lies  throughout  upon  tlie  buttress 
whicli  rises  from  the  Mont  Frety  to  the  snowy  ridge  west  of 
the  Aiguille  du  Geant.  Preliminary  examination  of  the  rocks 
with  a  glass  will  save  time  which  might  he  lost  in  searching 
for  a  passage  at  the  point  where  the  steep  portion  of  the  ascent 
>>e^in.>«.  An  exorhitant  demand  of  forty  francs  for  two  guides 
suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  going  alone,  with  no  other  pre- 
paration than  a  piece  of  bread  and  two  hard  eggs  Jn  my 
pocket.  The  excursion  occupied  just  twelve  liour.s  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  uf  which  one  was  spent  in  intense  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene  from  the  summit;  rarely  can  solitude  in  the 
Alps  b  '  c  'ljoyed  in  sucli  a  pobition.  It  is  not  advisable  for  a 
lone  traveller  to  descend  more  than  a  very  short  way  on  the 
Chaniouni  side,  as  there  is  a  wide  crevasiie  over  which  the 
snow  covering  is  sometimes  insecure. 

The  accompanying  plate,  representing  Mont  Blanc  as  seen 
from  the  Jardin,  gives  a  full  front  view  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  ice  eascade  of  the  Glacier  dn  G4aot.  To  those  some* 
what  familiar  with  such  scenes  it  may  couTej  some  idea  of 
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the  di£ScuItics  and  dangers  which  Professor  Tyndall  encoun- 
tered, in  ngeending  without  the  cti-stomary  facilities  aflToi  ded  by 
a  ladder  and  rope.  It  is  impossible  to  indicate  his  (rack  with 
any  accuracy.  The  glacier  itself  undergoes  great  changes 
during  each  season,  and  nfrer  a  lew  weeks  it  i»  often  inipos.-ihlo 
for  a  traveller  to  recoguiae  the  scenes  which  he  had  fixed  in 
his  recollectioD. 
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CHAP.  III. 

NOTES  OF  EZCDBSIONS  ON  THE  WEST  SmS  OF  MONT 
BLANC.  INCLUDINO  THE  COL  DB  MIAQE. 

Bbfobb  the  well-known  eaEpedition  of  Messrs.  Hudson  and 
Kennedy's  party  in  1855,  few  trovellers  since  Saussure  bad 
explored  the  north-west  and  west  side  of  Mont  Blanc. 

Besides  the  Aiguille  du  Gout^  and  Dome  du  Goute,  this 
iii(  lu(l<'s  tlirce  ^eat  aiL^niilles,  those  of  Bionassay,  Miage 
(north  fiide),  and  Trelatete,  with  three  glaciers  bearing 
the  same  names,  a  smaller  glacier,  the  Fraisse^  several 
cols  or  passes  over  the  chain,  and  a  wide  extent  of  snow- 
region  lying  round  the  dome  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the 
Chamonni  route  westward  to  the  Co!  de  Miage,  The 
followin<T  notes  relat<»  to  explorations  uiKh'itiikt  n  in  1856, 
which  had  for  their  jji  incipal  objects,  in  the  tirst  {)lace,  the 
convicting  of  the  St.  Gervais  route  as  an  independent  one, 
by  effecting  the  passage  of  the  arete  of  the  Bosse  du  Dro- 
madaire,  which  unites  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  with  the 
Dome  du  Goiit^  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  descending 
from  this  Irvsrt  to  the  (naud  Plateau  and  following  tlicnce 
the  Chamoimi  route  :  and  in  the  next  place,  the  discovery 
of  a  new  route  to  the  summit  from  the  Col  de  Miage, 
which  our  parfy  were,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first 
travellers  who  ascended.  The  Sardinian  government  map 
is  very  inaccurate  and  vague  in  delineating  this  mde  of  the 
Mont  Blauc  region,  and  we  found  it  almost  mielesd  for 
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aaeertaiamg  the  relative  bearings  of  points:  from  the 
eieeniye  ehacting  it  is  scaroely  possible  to  distinguiaii  the 
Hmitf  of  the  gladers  from  the  unshaded  sides  of  bilk; 
and  the  map  seems  intended  to  resemble  a  Teiy  imperfect 

raised  model. 

Mr.  Coleman,  in  his  work  just  published,  "Scenes  from 
the  Snow  Fields,"  gives  an  account  of  several  expeditions 
in  18d8«  He  crossed  for  the  first  time  the  Col  de  Misge 
from  Gourmayeur,  and  ascended  the  Aiguille  de  Miaga  In 
ether  respects  his  plans,  like  oms,  seem  to  have  failed 
from  bad  weather,  which  lias  been  sing^uLu  ly  attendant  on 
attempt8  from  this  side  ;  and  altlioiigh  one  or  two  ascents 
have  been  made  from  St.  Gervais,  in  the  Hudson  and 
Kennedy  tracks  by  descending  to  the  Grand  Plateau*  up  to 
this  time  (March,  1859)  nothing  more,  as  I  believe^  has  been 
effected.  The  Bosse  du  Dromadaire,  far  from  being  sur- 
mounted, has  never  even  been  reached,  and  it  is  still  wholly 
uncertain  what  is  between  the  Col  de  Miage  and  the  sum- 
mit of  Mont  Blanc  These  explorations  require  the  calmest 
and  most  settled  weather;  the  snow  fields  to  be  traTcrsed 
are  upwards  of  12,000  feet  in  height^  and  a  wind  or  mist 
which  would  matter  little  lower  down  is  &tal  to  success  on 
those  exposed  western  ridges.  The  Dome  du  Gout^ 
seems  to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  fogs  in  otherwise  fine 
weather. 

Our  party,  which  consisted  of  Rev.  J.  IX  Davies ;  H. 
W.  Watson,  Esq. ;  Ber.  F,  J.  A.  Hor^  and  myself  (another 
friend  who  joined  us  being  obliged  to  leave  before  weather 
permitted  us  to  start),  met  at  the  Hotel  du  Mont  Joli,  just 

above  St.  Gervais,  before  the  middle  of  August,  18.>(>,  and 
there  found  very  comfortable  cjuarters.  Those  of  the 
''chasseurs"  of  St  Gerrais  with  whom  we  were  acquainted^ 
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were  the  following :  Octenier,  jVIollard,  Cuidet,  Hoste,  and 
the  two  Jacqnets.  Of  Mollard,  however,  who  is  probably 
the  best,  we  saw  but  little,  as  he  was  engaged  on  a  hunting 
party  in  the  valleys  on  the  Piedmontese  side.  We  found 
these  chasseurs  well  acquainted  with  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, active  and  expert  in  the  rock  and  cotUoir  work  of 
aiLi^uille  cliTnbin*^,  and  very  cheerful  and  oblirrinir ;  but  we 
di<l  not  think  them  equal  in  general  skill  ur  detcrniination 
to  the  best  class  of  guides.  Mollard  and  Cuidet  would  be 
as  good  a  pair  as  could  be  selected.  Octenier  is  rather 
superior  to  the  rest  in  social  position,  having  some  pro- 
perty  and  a  very  neat  cottage  at  Bionassay. 

The  weather,  which  had  been  magnificent  up  to  the  12th 
of  August,  unfortunately  clian^^ed  ;  west  and  south-west 
winds  set  in,  and  for  the  next  month  there  were  scarcely 
two  fine  days  together.  While  waiting  for  two  of  the 
party,  who  had  been  ascending  the  Jungfirau,  Davles, 
Watson,  and  I  resolved,  as  a  preliminar)  expedition,  to 
attempt  the  Aiguille  du  Goute,  and  push  on  from  thence 
as  far  as  we  (-(vuld  towards  the  top,  in  order  if  possible  to 
Rurvey  the  Bosse  du  Droniadaire  for  a  future  occui^ion. 
The  weather  was  tolerably  clear,  but  windy ;  we  were  not, 
however,  then  aware  of  the  effects  of  a  high  wind  on  iha 
aiguille.  We  took  with  us  Hoste  and  another  man,  an 
anden  chasseur,  who  now  kept  a  small  auberire  near  the 
Hotel  dn  ^font  Joli.    By  some  oversight  \st  li  i  i  no  rope. 

It  had  been  blowing  a  gale  of  wind  all  night  at  the  Col 
de  Voza,  and  the  wooden  half  of  the  Pavilion,  whither  we 
had  moved  our  quarters,  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
carried  away.  The  Col  de  Voza,  at  the  height  of  5529 
English  feet,  forms  a  very  convenient  starting  point,  and 
from  thence  to  the  caJbane  of  M.  Guichard  at  the  foot  of  the 
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ftiguiUey  a  height  of  nearly  10,UU0  feet,  Is  about  four  hours' 
walkt  and  presente  no  great  difi&culties  if  the  way  be  known. 
The  height  of  the  Aiguille  du  Gh>ute  iB  given  at  13,000» 
and  the  Dome  du  Gout^.  14,000,  or  more.  We  left  the  Col  at 
about  8  A.M.  on  the  14th,  and  tui  ning  southward  followed  a 
faintly  marked  path  leadiii;^'  along  steep  grass  slopes  with 
a  gradual  ascent,  as  far  as  a  ravine  where  Mont  Lacha 
hegina.  Ascending,  and  turning  a  httle  to  the  right  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  a  path,  whose  existence 
would  never  be  suspected  from  above  or  below^  traverses 
the  precifntoos  side  of  Mont  Lacha,  on  the  Bionassaj  side, 
at  a  great  height  above  the  glacier.  This  leads  out  inlo  a 
barren  rocky  region,  which  is  crossed  in  nearly  the  same 
direction,  till  the  right  bank  of  the  glacier  is  finally 
reached  just  above  the  part  whence  it  begins  to  be  much 
crevassed.  The  glacier  is  then  traversed,  turning  sharply 
to  the  left  after  the  first  ridge  of  rocks  is  passed,  and  keep- 
ing up  tlie  slopes  or  along  the  rocks,  so  as  ultimately 
to  reach  a  spot  at  some  height  above  the  right  or 
north-eastern  bank  of  the  glacier,  near  to  its  origin,  and 
immediately  under  the  Aiguille  du  Gout^.  Here  is  the 
ruined  eabane  of  M.  Guichard,  with  a  striking  view  of 
the  Aiguille  de  Bionaasay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
glacier,  and  from  this  point  begins  the  ascent  of  the  actual 
Aiffuille  du  Goute. 

The  west  face  of  the  aiguille,  which  is  the  only  aocea* 
sible  one,  is  composed,  like  the  Col  de  Miage  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  Finsteraar  Horn,  of  a  number  of  veiy  steep 
parallel  vertical  lidgea,  each  ridge  being  in  fact  a  series  of 
jagged  rocks  rising  one  above  the  other,  sometimes  alter- 
nating with  short  snow  slopes,  and  the  intervals  lietween 
the  ridges  being  hiied  with  ice  or  hard  snow,  thus  forming 
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couloirs,  or  shoots,  which  nm  Irom  top  to  bottom  of  th« 
aiguille.  The  a^iceDt  iB  made  by  following  one  of  these 
ariteSf  or  ridges;  but  as  the  rocks  are  5;ometimo8  overhangs 
ing^  especially  near  the  top  of  the  uguille,  it  is  neoessaiy 
to  cross  from  one  ridge  to  another  07er  the  nearly  vertical 
couloirs,  which  requires  caution.  The  diflSculty  of  this 
sort  of  iOscent  varies  extremely  with  the  amount  of  snov?. 
If  there  is  little  auow  the  rocks  are  comparatively  easy, 
but  the  coidoira  are  bare  ic^  and  more  difficult.  On  the 
Other  hand,  a  coating  of  snow  makes  it  easier  to  crosa  tiie 
tofuloirsy  but  the  rocks  are  then  concealed  and  alippefj* 
We  were  on  the  aiguille  three  tiroes  in  the  course  of  oar 
expeditions,  but  never  found  it  in  the  same  state.  Con- 
spicuous on  the  aiguille  there  is  one  which  has  acquired 
the  name  of  the  great  cord  air,  wliich,  from  the  cabofM 
below^  may  be  seen  on  the  fEtce  of  the  aiguille  at  some 
distance  to  the  right  The  usual  coone  is  to  ascend  a 
little  way  up  the  arHe  to  the  left  of  this  eovlovr  (whidi 
may  be  called  arHe  No.  1 ),  then  to  cross  the  <?o7( /07V  where 
it  is  broadest,  and  jupt.  above  where  it  slojies  more  steeply 
out  of  sight  towards  the  glacier  below,  and  then  to  ascend 
the  (vr6U  to  the  right  of  the  eovlovr  (arite  No.  2),  which 
can  be  followed  to  the  top.  On  this  occadon,  howerer,  the 
wind  was  exceeding]}^  bigh,  and  on  nearing  the  eouloir  we 
could  see  stones  and  rocks  bounding  down  it ;  we,  therefore, 
kept  U)  the  left  along  aref>^  No.  1,  and  ascended  by  it  the 
greater  part  of  the  way,  till  the  rocks  became  OTerhanging. 
We  then  had  to  cross  the  eouUn/r,  which  was  here  much 
narrower,  and  divided  into  several  streams;  it  was  nearly 
hare  ice^  no  snow  having  lately  fallen.  At  this  height  tiie 
felling  stones  were  fewer,  and  had  less  momentum;  un- 
fortunately a  small  one  struck  Uoste  on  the  arm,  disabling 
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him,  and  we  thought  the  arm  was  broken.  A  moment  after, 
a  serious  sHp  sent  one  of  the  partj  actually  ofif  on  the 
eovJUdr,  but  he  wbb  brought  up  after  a  yard  or  two  by  a 
projectiiig  fltoneu  We  felt  much  the  want  of  a  rope 
throughout  the  day.  At  last  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
aiguille,  but  it  was  plainly  impossible  to  proceed  furthei  i 
the  force  of  the  wind  on  tliis  exposed  and  ouiiymg^  pro- 
montory was  immense,  and  the  snow  seemed  to  be  ddvea 
into  little  round  balls  like  hail,  so  that  we  could  acaioely 
stand  on  it,  and  one  of  us  was  caught  by  the  hair  in  the 
act  of  slipping  over  the  precipice.  We  could  see  the 
Grands  Mulets  far  below  us  to  leeward ;  but  not  wishing  to 
he  swept  over  towards  them,  after  a  few  minutes  we 
retreated,  and  descended  arite  No.  2,  till  we  came  to  the 
usual  passage  of  the  great  ooniair^  The  Boene  here  was 
<me  of  tiie  most  exciting  possible.  The  couloir  was,  per^ 
haps,  from  fifty  to  Bereaty  steps  aerosfl^  at  an  inclination 
varying  from  40^  to  5(f;  the  whole  of  tiiis  space,  together 
with  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  arete,  was  awt  jit  by  a 
shower  of  fragments  of  rock  of  all  sizes,  which  came 
whinuig  and  bounding  down  the  slope,  not  continuously,  or 
we  should  never  have  got  over,  but  in  voUeya^  the  larger 
blocks  breaking  up  and  scattering  in  all  directtona  as  they 
fell.  These  stones  are  almost  the  only  real  danger  which 
it  is  impossible  to  guard  ac^ainst ;  but  I  never  witnesseil  a 
similar  cannonade  to  the  one  we  endured  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  wind  and  noise  were  deafening:  from  time 
to  time  a  huge  block  would  oome  flyings  apparently 
over  the  top  of  the  aiguille,  disperaog  us  for  several 
minutes  in  utter  confusion.  It  was  neoessary  to  cross, 
however;  so  our  friend  the  ancien  chasseur^  with  great 
pluck  went  first  and  cut  the  st^M,  taking  advantage  of 
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lulls  in  the  enemy's  fire;  and  one  by  one  the  rest  of  us 

left  cover  and  nrot  over.  Tin*  stx>nes  could  be  .seen  <X)ini ng 
round  a  corner  some  distance  overhead,  and,  on  their 
appearance,  a  shout  was  raised  to  warn  the  indtviihial 
croBsing,  who,  however,  could  only  stand  still,  for  whilst 
putting  one*8  feet  with  precaution  into  the  steps,  it  was 
impossible  to  <*  dodge,"  there  bein^  an  equal  risk  of  being 
hit,  and  uf  loainor  one's  hahincc,  aud  so  l)eing  liurleil,  in 
company  with  the  otlier  misailes,  over  the  precipice.  We 
gained  the  other  side,  however,  in  safety.  Hoste's  arm 
fortunately  proved  not  to  be  broken,  and  though  we 
bad  all  bad  some  narrow  escapes,  the  adventure  was  an 
interesting  one. 

For  some  days  after  this  rain  fell  constantly,  and  the 
barometer  at  the  Hotel  du  .Mont  Juli  refused  to  rise  in  spite 
of  continual  tapping.  In  the  mean  time  we  made  an 
exGursion,  with  Mollaid,  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ghider  of 
Trelatdte,  wbicb  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  this  part.  We 
left  the  Nantbourant  road  a  little  beyond  Contamines, 
and  crossinr^  the  hills,  struck  the  glacier  not  far  above 
its  H(*ith-west<^rn  an<rle.  We  descended  a  cliff  on  to  the 
glacier,  and  traversed  it  without  diffieiilty;  it  is  here  wide, 
level,  and  easily  crossed,  and  stretches  up  for  a  great  distance 
witb  no  steep  ascent,  while  at  the  bead  of  it  we  eould  see 
a  col,  to  the  right  of  which  a  pass  exists  into  the  All^ 
Blanche,  though  I  do  not  know  of  any  traveller  who  has 
crossed  it.  We  returned  by  the  left  bank  i>f  the  glacier,  and 
descended  the  rocks  into  the  gorge  of  Nantbourant. 

On  the  25th  of  August  the  weather  appeared  to  be 
clearing,  and  we  determined  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc  by  the  Col  de  Miage  (separating  the  nortii  and 
south  gkciers  of  that  name),  a  route  completely  un- 
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known.     The  valley  of  Miage  comes  out  at  a  high  level  a 
Httie  below  Contamines,  wh^oe  its  ezist^iee  would  ecamly 
be  suspocted;  but  it  is  a  laige  and  desolate  Tallej,  the 
gUicier  haviug  apparently  letreated  a  long  way,  leaving  a 
rocky  bottom  cut  up  by  torrents.    We  were  told  that  no 
traveller  hatl  ham  at  the  head  of  the  glacier,  but  there  was 
a  report  that  three  paysana  had  lately  been  half  way  up  the 
eoly  and  they  reported  it  to  be  tolerably  bare  of  snow  and 
accessible.   This,  however,  was  before  the  late  rains^  and 
much  snow  had  since  &llen.  Ko  one  knew  what  intervened 
between  the  col  and  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  except  that 
an  arSte  led  up  somewhere  behind  Hit;  Aiguille  de  Bionas- 
say,  which  must  communicate  either  with  the  Dome  du 
Oout4  or  the  Bosse  du  Dromadaire.  The  Col  de  Miage  itself 
was  probably  higher  than  the  Col  du  G^t,  and  we  were  pi^ 
pared  to  spend  a  second  night,  if  posrible,  somewhere  upon  it» 
but  all  must  depend  on  the  clearness  of  the  weather.  We 
left  St.  Gervais  at  4  p.m.,  on  thf;  2,>tii,  aurl  pa.ssing  through 
Bionay,  turned  up  the  shoulder  wliich  separates  the  Bion- 
a^ssay  and  Miage  valleys,  through  the  picturesque  mountain 
village  of  Champel,  to  the  eh^et  de  la  Turche,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Miage  valley,  high  above  the  ^ader,  belongiiig  to 
one  of  the  Jacquets,  where  we  passed  the  night  on  hay.  At 
3  A.M.  the  next  morning  we  started,  keeping  a«  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  left,  skirting  the  Col  de  Tricot,  by  which  there  is 
a  passage  from  the  Miage  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Bionassay 
glaoier,  and  thence  to  the  Col  de  Vosa.  We  pushed  on  along 
&e  side  of  the  ridge^  till  at  six  we  reached  the  Cllader  de 
Miage  at  a  point  considerably  above  the  first  snow  slopes 
leading  down  to  the  glacier  on  our  right.   Octenier,  who  led 
the  party,  now  took  a  circiutous  and  fatiguing  route  as  high 
up  as  might  be>,  over  alternate  rock  and  snow  slopes  till  we 
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reached  the  bottom  of  the  col  without  liavinEf  touched  the 
glacier,  which  now  lay  below  us.  It  would  have  been 
sborter  as  well  as  easier  to  have  kept  lower  down  and  fol- 
lowed the  moraine  of  the  glacier ;  but  we  found  the  object 
was  to  avoid  a  b0rff8^fnind  lying  between  the  glacier  and 
the  bottom  of  the  ool,  which  we  thus  circumTented.  It 
appears  that  a  iatal  accident  happem»d,  many  years  ago,  at 
this  bergschru/ndt  to  a  pai  ty  of  chasseurs  who  crossed  the  col 
from  the  Coormajeur  side ;  but  it  was  of  no  unusual  dimen- 
mom,  and  passable  by  means  of  an  excellent  snow  bridge^ 
which  we  crossed  in  returning.  If  this  snow  bridge  exists^ 
as  it  probably  does  in  most  years,  much  time  may  be  saved, 
and  the  cuunse  we  took  of  skirting  the  rocks  will  be  uime- 
cessary.  The  ascent  of  the  Col  de  Miage  we  found  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Aiguille  du  Oout^  perhaps  steeper, 
and  the  hard  snow  slopes  were  laborious  enough  to  dimb. 
We  ayoided  the  necessity  of  being  roped,  by  all  of  us 
carrying  piolets"  borrowed  from  the  chasseurs,  something 
between  axen  and  pickaxes,  which,  btjwever,  were  much 
too  heavy  and  clumsy.  In  toiling  up  a  stiff  incline,  one  of 
the  party  caused  some  alarm  to  those  behind,  by  being  seen 
to  bury  his  '^piolety**  while  struggling  for  a  footing,  deep  in 
the  ankl^  as  it  seemed,  of  the  man  in  front  of  him ;  an 
exceedingly  thick  gaiter  and  boot  proved  to  have  averted 
the  calamity,  which  would  have  been  a  serious  one  at  this 
height,  A  model  form  of  weapon,  soiJKjthiiig  between  a 
haohe  and  alpenstock,  foi  these  excursioDS  has  yet  to  be 
invented.  For  soft  snow  desoenti^  and  for  rock,  a  hache  is 
generally  too  short  or  too  heavy ;  on  the  «iiQier  hand  a  mere 
baton  is  usdess  upon  hard  ice,  and  makes  it  often  necessary 
to  uac  the  rope,  which  othervdse  might  be  reserved,  as  it 
oi^ht  to  be^  for  traveraiDg  aaow  fields  where  there  is  danger 
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of  eoDoealed  crevaases.  The  right  length  would  be  about 
five  feeti  the  head  not  too  heavy^  and  the  slightlj  onrred 
end  not  moie  than  lU  mcheai 

We  were  now  approaching  the  tummit  of  the  col,  which 

w<as  pbiinly  visible,  with  no  diflSculty  intervening ;  and  we 
began  to  see  a  long  arSte  stretching  up  to  the  left  towards 
the  Dome  du  (loute,  steep,  but  to  all  appearance  not 
impractiGable.  But  at  this  point  a  inow  stonn  suddenly 
eame  on,  deatroying  at  once  all  hope  of  heing  able  to  pio- 
eeed.  We  haked,  about  10  a  il,  a  few  minutes  below  the 
ool,  and  deliberated  whether  we  should  attempt  to  descend 
to  Conniiayeiir  ;  but  it  seemed  likely  that  the  Italian  side 
would  be  more  difficult  than  tlie  one  we  were  on,  and  the 
gnmnd  was  unknown.  We  therefore  determined  to  secnre 
oar  ratreaL  We  reached  the  bottom  of  the  Col  about 
twelTCy  crossed  the  berffmtkrund  bj  the  bridge,  and  de- 
scended the  glacier  for  some  distance;  we  then  took  to 
the  moraine  on  the  right,  and  finally  to  the  hills.  On 
arriving  at  the  chalets  of  Miage  at  4.20  p.  h.,  Octenier  to 
our  amusement,  proposed  to  go  on  and  order  the  munqus 
d»  pojfs,  which  iti^ipeared  was  in  readiness  to  celebrate  our 
return  in  triumph  from  Mont  Blanc ;  but  under  the  dr^ 
enmstances,  we  declined  the  mmmqus  du  pays. 

On  the  28th  of  August  three  of  the  party,  Watson  having 
left  us,  started  again  :  this  time  we  proposed  to  take  the 
route  over  the  Dome  du  Goute,  and  attempt  the  passage 
of  the  Bosse  du  Dromadaire.  We  resolved  to  sleep  at  the 
eoAcme  at  the  foot  d  the  Aiguine^  and  arriTed  there  at 
half  past  eight  in  the  evening.  The  eahcms  consists  of 
twi»  w  ills  of  stone,  under  the  lee  of  a  rock;  there  was  an 
attempt  at  a  roof,  but  it  fell  in  on  being  touched,  and  the 
inteiior  was  completely  choked  with  ice  and  snow»  After 
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the  process  of  clearing  was  accomplished,  we  spread  our 
blankets,  and  though  without  any  covering  overhead, 
being  protected  against  the  wind  by  the  rock,  we  found  no 
inconvenience  from  cold  in  the  night,  nor,  indeed,  from 
anything,  but  being  packed  too  tightly.  Of  the  foor 
requisites  for  a  couch — dryness,  warmtli,  moderate  soft- 
ness, and  freedom  of  motion,  the  two  first  are  more 
generally  attained  than  the  last  in  these  sleeping^plaoes ; 
yet  it  is  difficult  to  sleep  without  the  power  of  moving 
one's  limbs.  Nothing  is  in  all  respects  so  convenient  as 
a  regular  sleeping-bt^,  waterproof  outside,  thick  or  double 
blanket  inside.  If  waterproof  is  not  at  liarid,  calico  dipped 
in  oil  and  bees-wax,  and  thoroughly  dried,  is  a  very 
efficient  substitute.  One  porter  could  easily  carry  the 
flleeping-bags  of  a  whole  party,  and  by  means  of  them  I 
believe  it  wiU  be  found  possible  to  pass  the  night  at  muck 
greater  elevations  than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  thus  to 
<:aiii  .sumir\itH  which,  like  some  of  tlie  Chamouai  aiguilles, 
are  iiuuicessible  after  the  very  early  morning. 

By  five  uext  morning  we  had  leit  the  cabane,  and 
climbing  pretty  fast,  reached  the  top  of  the  aiguille  aft 
7.20.  About  nine  we  were  on  the  immense  snow-fields 
of  the  Dome  du  Gout^,  passing  one  or  two  singular  ice- 
cliffs,  and  saw  now  beneath  us  the  unascended  Aiguille  de 
Bionassay,  connected  with  the  rid'je  of  the  Bossc  du 
Dromadaire  by  a  steep  but  seemingly  nut  impassable 
airite.  We  intended,  if  successful,  to  attempt  this  aiguille 
on  our  return,  and  Octenier  carried  a  black  flag  to  plant 
upon  it.  But  with  the  ill-fortune  that  pursued  us  on 
these  expeditions,  no  sooner  were  we  on  tiie  Dome  than  an 
impenetrable  mist  and  bitter  wind  came  on,  and  we  could 
not  see  twenty  yards  in  any  direction.  Xke  top  of  the  Dom^ 
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du  Goute  IS  8}  m metrical  on  all  sides,  and  we  could  make 
.  nothing  of  the  direction  i  on  one  side  were  the  preoipioeft 
overbuigmg  the  Bionassay  glacier^  on  the  other»  the  part 
from  which  avalanches  fidl,  near  the  Ghamouni  route, 
below  the  Grand  Plateau;  we  made  eereral  efforts  to 
descend,  but  to  no  purpose,  auti  the  compass  was  of  no 
assistance,  our  niapw  being  far  too  vague  to  give  with 
certainly  hearings  of  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  &om  the  point 
where  we  wereu  After  wandering  for  some  time  we  en- 
deavoured to  bivouac  and  wait»  but  the  cold  was  intense, 
our  breath  froae,  and  we  found  it  impossible  to  stand  still 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  became  advisable  to  retrace 
our  foothte]>i>,  ii8  the  srnjw  was  drifting,  and  about  a  quarter 
before  eleven  we  turned  back  across  the  wastes  of  snow 
which  separated  us  from  the  aiguille.  The  mist  which  had 
baffled  us  proved  to  be  only  local,  and  as  we  descended  the 
aiguUle  the  afternoon  sun  shone  out  fiercely.  The  failure 
was  a  somewhat  mortifying  one :  Davies  left  us  next 
morning,  and  the  two  who  remained  miflfered  considera))ly 
from  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  as  the  result  of  the  bitter 
wind  on  the  Dome  followed  by  hot  sun: — a  disagreeable 
incident  of  snow-traveUing  of  which  the  only  preventive  is 
not  to  go  to  bed,  but  to  remain  in  the  open  air  till  the 
symptoms  have  subsided.  On  the  day  we  were  laid  up  in 
this  way  took  place  the  only  ascent  from  (  'liauiuimi  which 
was  made  during  the  time  we  were  at  SL  Uervais. 

The  fourth  attempt,  made  by  Hort  and  myself,  had  a 
somewhat  singuhir  results  Arriving  by  chance  on  the  4th 
of  September  at  the  Col  de  Vosa»  we  found  an  Eng- 
lishman come  over  from  Ghamouni  to  attempt  the  St^ 
Gervais  route,  with  Octenier  and  a  party  of  Ghamouni 
guides,  and  Jean  Couttet  (au  X.avanchy)  for  leader.  The 
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barmneter  was  again  fiilling,  but  we  were  xmwiUiii^  to  lose 

a  chance,  aud  agreed  to  join  tiie  expedition.    Next  uiorn- 
ing  we  took  the  well-kaowu  way  towards  the  Aiguille  da 
Goute,  intend! this  time,  {at  the  sake  of  being  before- 
hand the  following  da]r«  to  paai  ihe  night  somewhere 
among  the  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  aiguille^  which  are 
oyerhanging,  and  might  offer  some  shelter  among  their 
recesses,  though  the  days  were  ^tino^  Kliorter  and  the 
nights  cold.    There  has  since  been  a  sort  of  cabin  erected 
on  the  spot,  wbich  is  painted  by  Mr«  Coleman.    It  is,  I 
suppose^  considerably  the  highest  ever  built  in  £urope^ 
and  a  more  desolate  and  exposed  situation  cannot  be  con- 
eeiyed.   While  dining  at  the  Gniehard  cabane  on  our  way 
up,  an  imposing  avalanche  fell   from   the   Aiijfuille  de 
Bioiiiu?sjiy,  doul)tles8  not  so  lar^^c       those  of  sprini^,  but 
the  finest  I  have  seen.  A  hnn;^e  black  cloiui  rose  and  floated 
oirer  the  mass  as  it  rolled  slowly  down  the  glacier,  spread- 
ing out  and  filling  up  the  crerasses  in  its  course,  till  the 
impetus  by  degrees  spent  itself,  and  the  debris  settled  into 
a  mountain  of  snowballs.    This  was  probably  our  last 
chance  for  the  vear,  and  we  were  not  dispf)sed  to  give  in 
easily;  but  it  was  evident  that  uur  old  enemy,  the  west 
wind,  waa  rising.   As  we  climbed  the  rocks,  it  became 
colder  every  minute*  and  the  prospect  of  our  resting-plaoe 
seemed  less  and  less  inviting.  The  Ghamouni  men  did  not 
like  the  aiguille,  nor  to  say  the  truth,  with  the  exception 
of  Jean  Couttet,  did  they  acquit  themselves  brilbaiitiy  on 
it;  we  were  loaded  with  wood  and  other  materials,  and 
advanced  but  slowly ;  however,  ahout  6.20  p.m.,  we  b^gan 
to  near  die  top.  The  sky  had  become  stormy,  and  the 
wind  drove  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  rocks;  the 
cold  was  excessive ;  and  when  we  reached  the  summit  it 
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was  evident,  that  so  far  from  sleepiug,  we  could  not  stay 
there  half  an  hour.  Altogether,  our  position  was  becoming 
unpleasaat:  daylight  was  fast  disappeariDg;  the  fields 
of  snow  bej<md  looked  drsMy  in  the  extzeme;  a&d  to 
crown  ally  one  of  our  men,  who  ww  heavily  loaded*  M 
down  in  the  snow  and  appeared  frost-bitten. 

We  held  a  hurried  consultation :  the  Chamouni  men  de- 
clared, that  without  dciy light  it  waa  impossible  t«  descend 
by  the  way  we  had  come,  and  Jean  Couttet  proposed  thai 
we  should  strive  to  puah  on  ov«r  the  Dome  dn  QtonU  and 
descend  to  the  mateao*  with  a  view  to  gaining  the  Giandi 
Mnlets,  where  we  should  be  in  comparative  safety.  The 
thought  of  the  Dome  du  Gout6  on  a  stormy  night  was 
not  the  most  delightful ;  but  it  was  gomething  gained  to 
be  kept  in  motion,  and  we  had  a  smail  lantern.  Accord- 
ingly, two  of  U8  threw  up  our  caps  and  ran  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  Dome;  the  caravan  foUowed,  throwing 
away  wood  and  superfluous  baggage  in  the  snow.  Bat 
before  we  had  gone  many  hundred  yards,  the  same  man 
airain  fell  down,  and  we  v,'(  re  Ijrought  to  a  fitand-still. 
It  was  the  habit  of  Octenier  to  put  on  a  nightd^  over  his 
other  head  gear  in  seasons  of  difficulty ;  ha  now  assnmpd 
thiB^  and  proceeded  to  soreain»  gesticulate  and  insist  on 
our  returning  to  the  aiguiUe:  the  fiMse  of  Jean  Couttet 
became  portentously  grave,  and  farther  advance  was  given 
up.  It  was  out  of  the  queKtiou  to  leave  any  one  behind, 
and  the  probability  was,  as  Couttet  afterwards  <admitted, 
that  hut  few  of  us  would  have  arrived  that  night  at  the 
(hands  Mulets.  We  took  in  tow  the  disabled  man,  ind 
being  roped  all  together,  prepared  to  get  down  as  host  we 
could. 

The  descent  q£  the  Aiguille  du  Qout^  by  night  was  a 
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soAiewliat  wrfe\  operation.   It  became  dark  before  we  bad 

got  far  down,  and  we  groped  cautiously  along,  handing  the 
single  lantern  from  one  to  another ;  now  and  then  some 
one  alipped  with  a  crash,  but  was  held  up  by  the  rope. 
Fortunately  as  we  came  lower  it  became  warmer,  and  the 
cold»  our  most  serious  evil,  ceased  to  be  much  felt  We 
aniyed  at  length  at  the  couloir,  which  was  dark  and  silent; 
we  felt  our  way  iuto  the  steps,  each  man  guiding  the  feet 
of  his  neighbour.  I  found  huiue  eTitbarrassment  from  a 
heavy  Chamouniard  next  me,  who  was  not  very  guccessfiil 
in  preserving  his  equilibrium ;  but  on  the  whole  we  got 
surprisingly  well  over.  It  is  always  more  easy  than  one 
would  suppose  to  keep  a  particular  track  by  night,  though 
extremely  hard  to  follow  a  general  direction ;  the  eye  is  not 
distracted  by  surrounding  object^i,  loams  to  discern  the 
least  shade  of  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  ground,  while 
the  contrast  of  rock  and  snow  is  perceptible,  even  in  the 
darkest  nights. 

By  about  half-past  ten  we  were  across  the  eoulovr,  and 
soon  reached  the  eabane^  where  we  stopped  awhile  for 
shelter,  having  escaped  from  our  "  fix  "  on  the  aiguille. 
The  lantern  suspended  from  a  rock  made  a  scene  for  Rero- 
brondt:  the  various  expresrions  of  the  group,  the  lengthened 
visage  of  Goutteti  Octenier's  nightcap,  our  weatherbeaten 
appearance  and  general  hilarity.  After  a  time  we  con- 
tinued our  way  down  the  glacier,  in  an  irregular  manner 
and  with  little  prccajution.  The  dim  forms  tjf  the  party 
could  just  be  distinguii^hed  glissading  down  the  smooth 
upper  slopes,  or  coming  into  unexpected  collision  at  the 
bottom  of  an  incline :  in  the  distance  the  lantern-bearer 
pnrsned  his  councy  showing  a  glimmering  and  wandering 
light,  at  times  becoming  a  fixed  star,  to  which  we  all  re- 
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paired,  as  he  paused  on  the  brink  of  a  large  crevasse  to 
light  the  party  over.  As  the  night  wore  ou,  we  managed 
to  Btiike  tbe  right  point  of  the  rocks  from  which  Mont 
Ladia  could  be  gained^  nnd  proceeded  along  the  not  rerj 
broad  path  in  single  file,  those  being  fortunate  who  walked 
near  the  lantern  :  it  rained  heavily,  and  to  maintain  a  light 
at  all  was  sometimes  difficult.  At  lust,  after  pa.ssing  Mont 
Imcha>  and  within  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  the 
PaviUony  we  utterly  loet  our  way.  The  whole  party  dis- 
persed ihemselTeSf  and  groped  upon  the  ground  in  all 
directions  for  a  long  time,  but  to  no  use :  the  grass  slopes 
were  too  steep  to  cross  without  a  path,  and  as  a  last  resort 
our  drenched  and  rather  weary  paiiy  niuunted  to  the  very 
top  of  the  ridge,  and  scrambled  along  this  till  it  fell  towards 
the  Col  de  Vosa^  where  we  ultimately  found  ourselves,  after 
a  ni^t  of  adventures,  at  four  in  the  morning  of  the  6tfa« 

With  this  expedition  closed  our  attempts  for  1856  in 
this  quarter :  and  they  have  not  since  been  renewed, 
though  one  or  two  of  the  party  hope  to  do  so  ere  long. 
It  is  not  that  an  easicM  i^r  shorter  route  than  that  from 
Chamouni  remains  to  be  discovered :  the  Cbamouni  route 
is  still  the  shortest  in  point  of  time,  and  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage that  it  can  be  undertaken  in  almost  any  weather. 
All  other  routes  must  traverse  long  and  exposed  rulgcs, 
and  the  Bosse  du  Droinaduire,  if  practicable  at  all,  will 
certainly  not  be  »o  in  a  high  wind ;  while  the  necessity  of 
teascending  the  Dome  du  Gout6  in  returning,  is  a  serious 
objection  to  the  Sit  Gervais  route  as  at  present  taken. 
But  thoe  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  variety  of 
routes,  and  particularly  one  that  can  be  taken  from  the 
Italian  side.  The  route  from  the  Col  du  Geant,  if  it  be 
ever  completed,  will  have  the  disadvantage  of  the  immense 
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circuit  necessary  to  round  the  Mont  Blanc  dii  Tacul.  Until 
the  arite  above  the  Col  de  Miage  has  been  tried,  there  is 
a  fair  prospect  that  it  may  offer  a  tolerably  direct  aa  well 
as  practicable  way ;  it  will  probably  be  necessarj  to  pan  a 
night  on  or  near  the  top  of  the  col,  but  Uub  may  be  dons 
quite  as  easily  as  on  the  Aiguille  du  0ont^  The  problem^ 
therefore,  which  awaits  the  explorer  of  this  region  ia — 
giveu  the  feasibility  of  ascending  the  south  p^lacier  of  Miage 
— to  find  a  passage  in  two  days  from  Courmayeur  to  Ghi^ 
mouni  ow  the  sumnut  of  Mont  Blanc 

F.  Vauqham  Hawkins. 


NOTK  BY  TUE  EdITOB. 

Id  September  1853  I  had  an  unusually  favorable  distant 
view  of  the  {lortioo  of  Mont  Blanc  lying  between  tbe  Col  de 
Miage  and  the  samaiit^  or  at  least  of  that  portion  that  is  TsnUa 
from  the  south  side. 

The  woodcut  here  given  is  taken  from  a  sketch  made  on  the 
top  of  the  Croix  de  Feuilkitte.  a  point  about  8000  English  feet 
in  height^  a  few  milea  west  of  tiie  Col  da  Cloo.  It  is  eighteen 
miles  distant^  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blani^ 
and  due  south  from  the  Mont  Blanc  dn  Tacul,  which  is  seen  to 
the  right  It  would  appear  thst  if  the  rocky  point  immediately 
to  the  east  of  the  Col  de  Miage  be  once  attained,  there  should  be 
no  serious  difficulty  in  following  the  ridge  that  extends  from 
thence  to  the  norih-east ;  whether  or  not  that  ridge  is  connected 
with  the  Bosse  du  Droniadaire  bv  practicable  slopes^  behiad 
the  tremendous  precipices  that  fall  away  from  near  the  summit 
towards  the  south-wcst»  is  the  first  point  that  remains  to  be 
decided  by  those  bold  mountaineers  who  may  explore  this  route 
— tlie  next  will  be  to  ascertain  whether  the  highest  peak  can 
be  reached  from  the  Bosse  du  Dromadaire. 
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I  ought  to  say  that  after  making  the  sketch  which  is  here 
copied,  it  seemed  to  mo  that  I  had,  though  very  slightly,  ex- 
aggerated the  steepness  of  the  slopes  on  either  side  of  the 
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central  mass  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  from 
the  distance  at  which  my  sketch  is  taken,  the  great  superiority 
of  the  peak  of  Mont  Blanc  over  his  attendant  aiguilles  is  far 
more  apparent  than  from  a  nearer  station,  as  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  plate  v.  vol.  ii.  of  Saussure's  Travels.  The  moun- 
tain on  the  extreme  left  in  the  woodcut  is  the  Aiguille  de 
Miage,  first  ascended  by  Mr.  Coleman  in  1858.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  his  description  of  what  he  saw  of  the  arete  lead- 
ing from  the  Col  de  Miage  to^  the  Bosse  du  Drom&daire 
harmonise  with  what  I  saw  from  a  distance ;  but  daily  expe- 
rience in  the  Alps  shows  how  differently  great  mountainfl 
present  themselves  according  to  the  point  from  which  they  are 
viewed. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

THE  ^fOUNTATyS  OF  BAGNES.  WlTFl  THE  ASCENTS  OF 
THH  VKLAN,  COM  BIN.  AND  GRAFFENKIRE*  AND  TAB 
PASSAGE  OF  TU£  COL  £>U  HOKT  JROUGE. 

Excursion  of  1854. — The  Velaru 

There  are  very  few  paiU  of  Switzerland  wliieh  more 
richly  reward  the  lovers  of  Alpine  scenery,  and  which  have 
been  hitherto  so  utterly  neglected,  as  the  Trtap^niHceat 
mountain  ranges  which  enclose  the  savage  defile  of  the 
Val  de  Bagnes.  Six.  great  gladers  pour  thdr  fioxen 
streams  into  this  valley,  one  of  them  famous  as  the  cause 
of  the  melauelioly  inundation  of  1818,  and  from  the  chain 
of  tlie  Coinbin,  which  form-i  itd  western  barrier,  and  oc- 
cupies the  triangular  space  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Dranse,  rises  a  great  alp,  a  hundred  feet  higher  than 
the  Finsteraarhom«  YtA,  not  one  in  every  hundred  of  the 
crowds  of  tourists,  who  flock  every  year  to  the  8t  Bernard 
Hospice,  tiu-ns  aside  at  Sembranchier  into  the  Val  de 
Bagnes,  and  of  these,  scarcely  any  one  lias  explored  the 
snow  basin  of  Corbassi^re,  or  wandeied  over  the  ice  fields 
of  Chermontane ;  while  those  writers  who  have  made  the 
passage  of  the  Col  de  Fen^tre,  have  invariably  described 
the  "  inaccessible  precipices  of  the  Gombin,*'  with  the  sort 
of  hopeless  feeling  with  which  they  might  have  spoken  of 
the  niouiitaiiis  of  Sikkim  or  Nepaul. 

It  was  in  the  year  1854  that  I  first  became  acquainted 
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'  •     witir  t^Ais  interesting  district.    I  was  travelling  in  company 
•    'V  wit^  my  friend  Mr.  W.  L.  Cabell,  and  one  sultry  August 
.  *      moioing  we  were  toiling  along  the  road  which  leads  from 
.     Mai^tigny  to  the  Qreat  St  Bemaxd.   Our  guide,  or  rather 
'  porter,  was  one  Oaspard  Tiasier  of  Martigny,  a  man  who 
.  '\\  united  a  very  serious  impediment  in  his  speecli  to  that 
pure  French  pronunciation  for  which  the  Valaii^ans  are  so 
*  .  * '  j^^ly  celebrated*    As  we  were  deploring  the  dreary  mo- 
"  noi^any  of  the  route^  the  snowy  dome  of  the  V^lan  burst 
.V.  '   suddenly  into  mghl^  and  shone  gloriously  in  the  sunlight 
X      atihe  head  of  the  valley.   The  desire  to  ascend  it  occurred 
.  •     at  once  to  e.ach  of  us,  but  Gaspard  asserted  that  it  was 
altogether  inaccessible,  and  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  any  one 
m&king  so  hopeless  an  attempt     We  were,  however, 
80  charmed  with  the  appearance  of  the  mountain,  thai 
after  our  arrival  at  the  hospice,  we  had  a  long  talk  in  the 
evening  with  some  of  the  monks  upon  the  subject  They 
told  us  that  the  ascent  was  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty, 
that  no  tourist  hail  made  it  for  many  years,  but  that 
two  chasseurs  had  been  upon  the  summit  a  week  or  two 
before^  and  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  extent  and  mag* 
nifioence  of  the  view*  (They  strongly  urged  us  to  under- 
take the  expedition*  We  came  to  no  determination  that 
evening,  for  the  wea^^her  seemed  uncertain;  we  were  as  yet 
unacquaiiite<l  with  the  great  ice  world,  and  had  never 
experienced  that  iecling  of  intense  longing  which  seizes 
every  Alpine  traveller  in  the  presence  of  a  noble  moun- 
tain* 

The  next  morning  gave  promise  of  one  of  those  pecu- 
liarly bright  d  i}  s  that  sometimes  intervene  between  periods 

of  bad  or  doubtful  weather.  We  got  up  soon  after  four, 
looked  out  of  our  window,  aad  iiomediately  resolved  to 
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devote  the  day  to  the  exploration  of  the  Velan,  but  a  pre- 
fixninary  difficulty  presented  itself;  mass  began  at  five  and 
lasted  until  half-post  mx,  and  until  it  was  onrer  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  breakfiast  was  to  be  had.  Being  unacquainted 
with  the  commisBariat  resources  of  the  route,  we  did  not 
consMer  it  wise  to  start  on  empty  stomrirhs,  and  it  was  not 
until  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  ot  Thursday  the  17th 
of  August ,  that  we  left  the  hospice  for  **  La  Cantine  de 
Fh>u,"  the  little  inn  where  the  char  road  from  Martigny 
eomes  to  an  end,  and  where,  following  the  directions  of  the 
monks,  we  hoped  to  find  our  guides.  By  great  good 
fortune  tlie  chasseur  landlord,  Andre  Dorsaz,  was  at  lionie; 
he  expatiated  on  the  folly  of  commencin<:^  a  "graude 
course"  at  so  ridiculously  late  an  hour,  and  strongly  urged 
US  to  put  it  off  to  the  following  morning;  but  we  were  in- 
flexible; the  splendour  of  the  day  was  almost  maddening; 
the  idea  of  passing  it  in  the  confinement  of  the  valley  was 
insupportable,  and  we  longed  to  get  upon  some  eminence 
and  hreathe  in  full  freedom  the  delicioun  air;  we  were 
resolved  to  start  at  any  rate,  turn  back  when  necessary,  and 
run  the  lisk  of  not  being  able  to  reach  the  summits  We 
engaged  Pierre  Nicfaohis  Moret  as  second  guide,  exchanged 
tke  miserable  alpenstocks  we  had  brought  from  the  Ober- 
land  for  more  senrioeable  weapons,  and  provided  ourselves 
with  a  rope,  an  ice-batcliet,  and  suitable  supply  of  ])ro- 
▼i^ons.  Some  time  was  consumed  by  these  preparations, 
aad  it  was  not  until  nine  o'clock,  when  we  ought  to  have 
been  on  the  top  of  the  V41an,  that  our  party,  consisting 
of  DorsBSf,  Moret^  Gaspaid,  aad  ourselves,  quitted  the 
OiutHne. 

We  retraced  our  steps  towards  the  hospice  for  a  short 
distance,  then  bore  away  to  the  left  and  ascended  the 
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grassy  slopes  which  border  the  Plaine  de  Prou.  A  wnata 
of  rodcy  fragmenta  had  next  to  be  crossed,  and  we  then 
airiTed  at  the  Glad«r  de  Proa,  which  being  but  slightly 
mmmod  offered  little  hindnnoe  to  onr  progress;  bui  we 
were  soon  brought  to  a  stand  by  a  great  oleft  or  herffmikrwnd, 
which  ran  all  round  tlie  upper  part  of  the  glacier,  and 
guarded  ihe  mountain  like  a  moat.  At  hist,  Dorsaz  dis- 
covered a  tolerably  firm  snow  bridge,  which  we  crossed  to 
the  iioot  of  ons  of  the  many  rooky  buttresses  whidi  descend 
from  the  Yelau  on  this  side.  The  rooks  were  firm  bui  veiy 
steep,  occasionally  intercepted  by  slopes  of  frosen  snow, 
requiring  the  use  ot"  the  axe;  these  sometimes  bavinci;  au 
edge  like  a  ateep  keel,  which  had  to  be  climbed,  one  foot 
on  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other.  We  worked  away 
steadily  for  some  time,  and  at  last,  at  three  o'clock,  eiactly 
six  hours  after  we  left  the  Gantine^  we  were  standing 
upon  the  snmmil 

Great  as  were  the  expectations  I  had  formed  of  the  view 
from  the  Velan,  I  confcvss  1  vv<is  totally  unpre^ired  for  so 
magnificent  a  panorama.  I  have  since  traversed  the  High 
Alps  in  various  directions,  and  ascended  some  of  the  loftiest 
summits^  but  I  have  never  seen  an  Alpine  view  of  such 
exquisite  perfection.  The  effect  it  produced  upon  us  was 
no  doubt  partly  due  to  its  being  the  first  time  we  had  en- 
joyed a  really  extensive  morintaiu  prospect,  but  much  more 
to  the  extremely  propitious  atmospheric  conditiomi  under 
which  we  saw  it;  When  a  great  elevation  is  reached  in 
fee  weather,  the  sky  is  general^  of  that  intense  black 
blue  which  is  peculiar  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  at- 
mosphere, while  msflses  of  white  clouds  often  hang  upon  the 
mountain  Hides,  and  seius  of  mist  float  over  the  glacier?*,  or 
oome  boiUng  up  the  valleys.   Such  a  prospect  has,  indeed^ 
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a  charm  of  its  own,  but  under  these  inflaenora  tbe  mdon* 
tains  {ire  frequently  much  obscured,  and  the  glare  of  the 
sunlight  on  the  neaxest  snow  is  almost  blinding.  Our  view 
from  the  Velan  was  seen  under  exactly  opposite  conditions. 
Far  away  above  our  heads  a  thin  veil  of  grey  mist  waa 
stretched  over  the  dimming  the  sun  sufficiently  to 
relieve  the  eye-sight,  without  destroying  the  light  and 
hhiwle.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  any  direction 
there  was  not  the  smallest  fleck  of  vapour  to  break  the 
beautiful  outlines  of  the  Great  Alps. 

We  were,  of  course,  far  above  the  long  subalpine  ridge 
which  divides  the  Yal  d*£ntremont  from  (he  Val  Ferret 
We  could  consequently  see  the  whole  range  of  Mont 
Blanc  stretching  in  unapproached  majesty  from  the  Col  de 
la  Seigne  to  the  Mont  Catogne,  with  the  snowy  summit 
of  the  mountain  itself,  the  wonderful  obelisk  of  the  Geant^ 
and  the  great  glaciers  which  fail  into  the  AU^  Blanche. 
Southward  were  the  many  untrodden  summits  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  and  a  little  to  the  right,  in  the  dim  dis-> 
tance,  the  far  away  peaks  of  Dauphine.  In  the  opposite 
direction  could  be  traced  the  course  of  the  Val  d'Entre- 
mont,  then  the  Rhone  Valley  below  Martigny,  ter- 
minated by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva^  and, 
further  still,  the  long  lines  of  Jura  fiiding  away  gradually 
as  they  trended  to  the  distant  north.  Not  the  least  striking 
waa  the  prospect  eastward.  We  had  reserved  the  Monte 
Kosa  district  for  another  year,  but  books  and  views  had  made 
us  familiar  with  the  forms  of  its  principal  peaks ;  and  we  now 
saw  iliem  &oe  to  face  for  the  first  time^  and  pointed  them 
put  to  our  guides,  who  knew  the  names  of  none  of  them. 
First  were  the  glaciers  of  Breney  and  Chermontane,  with 
the  mountains  which  enclose  them,  then  the  Matterhom, 
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IttUy  as  impraGHsive  as  from  any  othor  point  of  view,  and 
from  its  base  extended  to  the  right  a  great  snowy  mass, 
which  we  took  for  Monte  Rosa,  bnt  which,  on  consulting 

the  outline  I  sketched  of  it,  I  uuw  believe  to  have  been 
the  southern  face  of  the  Ikeithorn  and  the  Lyakamm.  I 
have  no  note  of  the  Alps  of  the  Oberland,  but  some  of  them 
must  certainly  have  been  visible. 

In  one  direction  only  was  there  any  interruption  of  the 
panorama.  A  little  to  east  of  north,  a  snow  peak  nearly 
2000  feet  higher  than  our  standing-place  towered  into  the 
Bkjr.  Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  provoking  to 
an  Englishman  who  has  climbed  up  a  hill  to  get  a  view, 
as  to  find  a  summit  of  greater  elevation  just  out  of  his 
reach.  It  struck  us  immediately  that  the  view  from  this 
mountain  would  be  more  extensive  than  that  from  the 
Velaii  iii  proportion  to  the  (greater  heiijht,  and  it  would  evi- 
dently be  quite  uninterrupted.  The  following  conversation 
accordingly  took  place.  "  Borsaz :  what  is  that  big  moun- 
tain almost  close  to  us  ?  The  Qrvod  Combin,  monsieur.** 
We  must  go  up  there  at  any  cost"  ^^That,  monsieur, 
is  quite  impossible;  many  chasseurs  have  explored  it,  and 
they  all  say  it  is  quite  iuacces-siblc"  I  was,  however,  very 
sceptical  on  this  point,  and  resolved,  if  I  ever  should  have 
the  happiness  of  revisiting  the  Alps,  that  I  would  strain 
eveiy  nerve  to  plant  my  alpenstock  upon  its  summit. 

The  height  of  the  V^lan  is  12,441  English  feet*,  and 
its  summit  consists  of  a  rather  extensive  flattened  dome  of 

*  Hm  height*  of  tiM  prindpttl  mottntuoi  described  Id  tliis  paper  an 
taken  from  Zi«gler,  **  Sanunlung  aMuter  H5lien  der  Scbweii,"pw  191. 

where  they  are  given  on  the  anlhoritv  of  Bcrchtold  and  Milllcr.  I 
have  in  each  case  converted  thi?  hcip^hi  in  metres  into  English  feet.  I  took 
a  barometer  on  my  sccoiid  excursion,  but  it  met  the  usual  fate  of  this  iiutra- 
nunt,  ud  Wll  broken  befCMre  I  had  any  opportunity  of  using  it. 
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snow;  a  circumstance  gi-catly  in  its  favour,  as  standinpf  on 
a  kiiite  edge,  holding  on  to  an  alpenstock  thrust  into  the 
snow,  is  not,  except  with  persons  of  very  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, conducive  to  the  enjoyment  of  fine  scenery. 

We  remained  on  the  top  just  long  enough  to  outline  the 
principal  mountains,  and  then,  as  every  moment  was  of 
importance,  began  to  think  about  returning.  Dorsaz 
judged  our  moruing's  route  t<w>  st<i'p  to  go  down  by,  so 
>ve  made  a  long  detour,  and  descended  on  to  the  glacier 
of  Valsorey.  We  passed  by  the  singular  lake  called  the 
OoiUe  a  Vassut  described  by  Saussare  (Voyages  dans  lea 
Alpes,  ch.  full  of  water  in  the  winter,  which  escapes 
under  the  ice  in  the  summer.  It  was  then  quite  dry. 
We  had  no  time  to  examine  it,  and  taking  to  the  ghicier 
agjiin, pushed  on  as  fast  as  possible,  but  it  w-is  nine  o'clock 
before  we  reached  our  night's  resting-place  at  the  village  of 
St»  Pierre.  The  next  morning  we  returned  to  the  Hospice. 

Without  reckoning  Gaspard's  daily  pay  of  five  francs^ 
our  excursion  had  cost  us  exactly  a  pound  apiece;  ten 
francs  for  jirovisions,  and  a  na])ole()n  each  for  the  guides; 
a  moderate  sum  enough  for  a  grande  course.  We  were 
greatly  pleased  with  our  guides.  I  have  seldom  met  with 
a  man  so  active,  courageous,  and  attentive  as  Dorsaz,  and 
it  was  with  the  greatest  regret  that  I  heard,  in  1857,  that 
he  had  just  before  been  carried  off  by  fever. 

The  Velnn  owes  its  excellence  <'is  a  point  of  view  to  its 
comparatively  isolated  position,  and  to  its  central  situation 
between  the  great  masses  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa. 
From  nowhere  else  in  Switzerland,  excepting,  perhaps, 
from  the  Cima  di  Jazi,  can  so  fine  a  panorama  be  seen 
with  so  little  expenditure  of  time  and  labour ;  and  con- 
sidering the  crowds  of  tourists  who  daily  ^6  close  to  it  in 
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the  summer  seasoQ^  it  is  very  surpriiiiug  that  it  is  not 
oftener  aaceuded. 

Exmraion  of  1856.  —  The  Grand  L  uuibhi  mul  ilie 
Col  du  Mont  Rouge, 

In  1856  I  visited  Switzerland  vrith  my  brother,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Mathews.  Our  plan  was  to  explore  the  Pennine  Alps 
from  Mont  Blanc  to  Monte  Kosa,  ascending  those  two 
mountainij^  and  zig-zagin!^  along  the  intermediate  chain. 
But  the  enterprise  to  which  we  looked  forward  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  was  the  scaling  of  the  Grand  Combin, 
which  we  determined  to  effect  if  possible.  As  a  modest 
introduction  to  the  larger  Bcbeme,  we  were  to  commence 
oiur  Alpine  tour  by  an  expeilitiou  wliicli,  with  our  Mend 
M.  Ph.de  la  Harpe  of  Lausanne,  we  had  planned  the  pre* 
ceding  year,  —  the  ascent  of  the  Dent  du  Midi, — an  ez- 
curmon  much  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be,  and  which 
I  trust  will  ere  long  have  full  justice  done  to  it  by  some 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club, 

Early  in  the  mouth  of  Augu.st,  we  hurried  to  Lausanne, 
and,  joined  by  La  Harpe,  and  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  proceeded  to  Monthey.  We  walked  up  the  beau- 
tiM  and  luxuriant  valley  of  Champ^ry  to  the  village  of 
the  same  name,  and  after  resting  a  few  minutes  at  the 
comlui  Uble  inn,  went  on  to  sleep  at  the  chalets  of  Bo- 
navaux,  close  to  the  bjise  of  the  Dent*  At  a  quarter  before 
nine,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  August,  we  were  seated 
on  the  extremity  of  the  longest  cusp  of  that  great  molar. 
Next  to  Mont  Blan<^  which  is  seen  to  surprinng  advantage 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  most  conHpicuons  object  was 
the  Combin.    A  large  telescope  which  Taylor  had  brought 
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with  liim  w;is  iiiniiediately  called  into  ro(pnsitioii,  and  we 
exammed  with  tiie  greatest  care  the  face  of  the  mountx-iin 
which  was  opposite  to  us.  It  was  of  no  great  incliaationy 
and  ioe-coAted  from  top  to  bottom,  but  covered  with  such 
a  multitude  of  gigantic  masses  of  snow^  flung  together  in 
such  wild  confusion,  that  it  was  impossible  to  detect  any 
practicable  route  among  the  laV)yrinth  of  precipices  and 
crevasses.  The  ascent  would  evidently  be  a  matter  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty. 

We  descended  from  the  Dent  into  the  Pissevache  valley, 
where  our  two  friends  left  us  to  return  to  Lausuine^  and 
we  went  on  to  Chamouni.  Here  we  sought  out  Auguste  Bal- 
mat,  who  as  chief  ginde  that  year  had  been  unable  to  accept 
our  invitation  t^  accompany  us,  but  who  had  retained  for  us 
the  services  of  Auguste  Simond,  who  was  f>u*'  of  Mr.  Wilk's 
guides  in  his  ascent  of  the  Wetterhom.  We  had  no  reason 
to  r^et  Balmat*s  selection:  Simond  soon  endeared  himself 
to  us  by  his  many  admirable  qiulities ;  and  it  is  to  bis  zeal, 
energy,  and  courage,  that  we  owe  the  success  of  many  sub- 
sequent expeditions. 

After  having  been  beaten  back  by  bad  weather  in  an 
attempt  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc  by  Uie  Aiguille  de  Gout^, 
we  returned  to  Chamouni,  and  held  council  with  Balmat 
upon  the  route  we  ought  to  take.  He  entered  most 
heartily  into  our  views:  "  Nothing,"  he  said,  "pleaseil  liiin 
80  much  as  *  les  noiivellLS  asrenfdons ;  * "  nnd  an  expedition 
to  the  Combin  was  of  great  interest,  as  it  had  long  borne 
among  the  guides  of  Chamouni  the  reputation  of  being 
inaccessible.  Our  first  idea  had  been  to  attack  it  from 
St.  Pierre,  and  we  proposed  g<»iug  thither  by  the  Col  du 
Geant,  which  we  had  a  particular  desire  to  cross.  We 
found,  however,  that  owing  partly  to  the  rhglemcnts,  and 
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partly  to  our  having  to  pay  double  the  market  price  for 
the  oeoessaiy  providons,  the  passage  of  the  Q49akt  could 
not  be  effected  by  two  persons  at  a  less  cost  than  lO^^ — a 
sum  preposterously  disproportionate  to  the  difficulty  of  the 

excursion,  —  aiid  lliat  any  attempt  to  cross  the  pass  in  a 
rational  inauner  would  entail  fine  and  perhaps  imprisun- 
ment  upon  Simond.  While  we  were  debating  this  point, 
whom  should  we  see  among  a  cluster  of  guides  standing 
around  the  door  of  the  chefs  bureau,  but  Gaspaid  Tissier 
of  Martagny.  He  told  us  that  the  year  before^  a  chasseur 
of  lia<(nes  had  succeeded  in  rt^achiugtbe  top  of  the  Combin, 
—  a  Btatcrnent  which  turned  out  to  be  untrue,  but  which 
determined  m  to  abandon  the  Q^ant  and  hasten  at  once 
into  the  Val  de  Bagnes.  An  hour  or  two  after,  we  quitted 
Chamouni ;  and  it  was  not  without  heartfelt  pleasure  that 
I  turned  my  hack  upon  that  den  of  thieves. 

We  took  the  route  by  the  Tete  Noire,  slept  at  La 
Berberine,  and  crossed  the  Forclaz  the  following  morning. 
When  about  an  hour  from  Martigny  we  rearranged  our 
knapsackst,  and  retaining  only  a  few  things  of  absolute 
necessity,  made  the  rest  into  a  packet  which  we  sent  by 
Simond  to  Martigny,  to  be  forwarded  by  post  to  Zermatt 
We  took  a  track  to  the  right,  and  in  a  few  minutes  struck 
into  the  Vul  (rKntremont,  just  bt  lnw  1^m[\>m  uier.  At 
mid-day  we  reached  Chables,  the  chief  town  of  the  Val  de 
Bagnes,  whose  diurch  spire^  massive  stone  bridge  over  the 
Dranse,  and  quiet  cluster  of  houses  and  ch41etB^  looked 
picturesque  enough.  We  hastened  to  the  inn  which, 
fortunately  for  u«,  iiad  just  been  built;  the  quarters  were 
rough,  certainly,  but  everjrthing  was  good  of  its  kind,  the 
charges  very  moderate,  and  the  landlord,  M.  Pierre 
Peirodin,  extremely  attentive  and  obliging.  Throughout 
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the  ten  leagues  from  Sembrauchier  to  Vai|jeiine  along  this 
route,  there  is  no  other  place  of  entertainment  for  man  or 
beagt 

We  were  informed,  much  to  our  surprise,  that  the  Grand 

Combin  was  quite  a  feasible  undertaking,  but  that  it  had 
only  been  ascrnded  once,  seventeen  years  before,  wlien  a 
gentleman  from  Berne  reached  tlie  summit,  aceumpauied 
by  Benjamin  Felley,  a  cha-sseur  of  Lourtier.  The  route 
lay  along  the  glacier  of  Oorbasiii^re,  and  the  excursion 
would  take  three  days,  it  being  necessary  to  sleep  two 
nights  in  the  ch&lets  by  the  glacier  side.  One  Franyt^is 
Louis  Felley,  a  superintendent  of  tlu'  workmen  wlio  are 
constantly  engaged  in  outting  away  the  dangerous  glac  i^  r 
of  GetroE,  happened  to  be  at  the  inn,  and  we  gladly 
availed  ourseWes  of  his  offer  to  go  up  to  Lourtier,  and 
bring  his  kinsman  down  that  evening.  The  Felleys  a]>- 
peared  to  be  very  numerous  in  the  Val  de  Bagnea,  and 
Forbes'a  guide,  whose  name  he  writes  Feilay,  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  name  clan.  The  morning  hiui  been  magaih- 
cently  fine,  butiu  Uie  afternoon  we  had  the  disappointment 
of  seeing  the  sky  covered  by  dull  grey  clouds*  As  we  made 
a  rule  of  never  delaying  excursions  for  merely  threatening 
weather,  we  arranged  that  the  following  day  (Sunday)  we 
would  walk  quietly  np  to  the  ehuluts  of  Corbassi ere,  distant 
about  four  homn,  and  that  we  would  attack  the  Combm 
on  the  Monday  morning.  It  was  not  long  before  Benjamin 
Felley  arrived,  aahort,  thin^faoed,  light-haired  man,  between 
fifty  and  sixty.  We  deputed  Simond  to  settle  the  terms, 
and  he  engaged  Benjamin  &s  guide,  and  Francois  Louis  as 
porter,  the  former  at  six  and  the  latter  at  tive  francs  a  day. 
Our  next  step  wa«  to  settle  the  commiHsariat  for  the  three 
days'  march.    We  took  six  loaves  of  bread,  a  quantity  of 
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excellent  cold  chamctis,  a  piece  of  cheese,  chocolate,  sugar, 
and  ton  butties  of  sour  white  vane.  Wine  is  always  a 
heavy  and  troublesome  thing  to  cany,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
diBpenfle  with  it,  and  I  have  always  found  a  mixture  of 
wine,  snow,  and  sugar  a  Yerj  refreshing  beverage  at  great 
altitudes.  Simond  was  greatly  dissatisfied  that  there  was 
no  vin  rouge;  "  Le  vin  blanc,"said  lie,  "  coupe  toujours  le^ 
jamlies,''  —  a  result  wliicli  happily  we  did  not  experience. 
Our  provisions  cost  us  less  than  twenty  francs.  I  subjoin 
the  actual  bill  for  the  especial  edification  of  the  habiiufa 
of  Ghamouni ;  it  is  also  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the 
orthography  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes :  — 


Buvin  boatelle  10 .      •      •      .      .  400 

Vrende   600 

Fnmiftje   140 

Bnpin   460 

Chandete   SO 

OdcvjeaeriM   30 

Sttcro   240 

Cboeab   60 


I9m 

Soon  alter  six  in  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  17th 
of  August,  our  party  of  five  quitted  the  little  town  by  the 
narrow  mule-track  which  leads  up  the  Val  de  Bagnes. 
Crowds  of  pet^ple,  all  dressed  in  their  best^  were  coming 
down  the  valley  to  mass,  and  we  had  no  idea  that  it  con- 
tained so  large  a  population.  Both  men  ami  women  had 
an  honest  independent  appearance,  they  were  well-formed, 
and  not  ill-looking,  and  were  free  from  thoee  hideous  d^ 
formities  which  are  the  curse  of  so  many  valleys  in  the 
Alps.  Fell^  was  stopped  by  many  of  the  groups  of 
villagers,  questioned  as  to  hia  destination,  and  hopes  ex- 
pressed that  we  might  get  safe  back  again.    An  hour's 
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walk  brought  us  to  Loturtier,  a  duster  of  poor  chalets, 
where  we  stayed  a  short  time,  wliile  Kelley  went  home  to 
get  a  hatcliet  and  to  bid  farewell  to  his  family.  We  were 
well  provided  with  rope,  having  brought  100  feet  of  good 
sash  oord  from  England. 

Above  Lourtier  the  Branse  thiindera  through  a  narrow 
gorge,  by  tlie  side  of  which  the  track  rises  rapidly,  and  we 
had  beantiful  views  of  the  Dent  du  Mitii,  and  of  a  fine 
snow  peak  up  the  valley  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  little 
further  cm  are  the  chalets  of  Oranges  Neuves,  opposite  to 
which  the  Corbassiere  torrent  joins  the  Dranse^and  further 
still,  those  of  Plan  Praz,  where  we  left  the  main  track  and 
crossed  the  river  hy  a  foot  bridge  to  the  base  of  the  Becca  de 
Corbassidre.  Then  commenced  a  steep  climb  up  slopes  of 
mingled  cr^  and  greensward,  clutbeil  ^v^th  thick  bushes  of 
the  mountain  alder,  and  g;iy  with  green  clusters  of  elegant 
ferns,  and  the  beautiful  blue  flowers  of  the  Alpine  sow* 
thistle*  Within  a  circuit  of  a  few  yards  I  counted  eleven 
species  of  ferns,  and  the  following  year,  at  the  same  place, 
found  a  twelfth,  gathering  the  finest  specimens  of  Wood- 
sia  (fren^is  that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  weather  had  been 
threatening  the  whole  uormog,  and  so  violent  a  storm  of 
sleet  and  bail  now  burst  upon  as,  that  we  were  glad  to  crouch 
for  shelter  under  the  alder  bushes^  and  it  was  more  than 
an  hour  before  we  could  resume  our  journey.  We  soon 
reached  the  ch41ets  of  Oorbassi^re,  on  the  comparatively 
level  ptustures  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gljici<  j  .  and  were 
rewarded  by  an  Alpine  view  of  more  than  utiuai  magniti- 
cence. 

Opposite  to  us  rose  a  noble  range  of  mountains,  separ 
rated  from  our  standing-plaoe  by  the  long  and  narrow  ice- 
stream  of  Gorbassite.  The  northern  end,  which  rested  on 
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the  Val  de  Bagnes,  was  protected  by  the  massive  outworkB 
of  the  Becca  de  Sery;  next  to  this  were  the  curious  rocky 
pinnacles  of  les  Avoulons  and  les  FoIUta,  then  followed  a 
lofty  dome  of  saowj  aad  the  chain  mis  terminated  on  the 
south  by  a  still  higher  monntain,  crowned  by  a  glittering 
snow  peak  of  exquisite  beauly.  "  Those,**  said  Felley,  "  are 
the  Petit  and  the  (rrand  Combin."  Far  away  up  the  glacier, 
half  veiled  in  uiui  k}  clouds,  loomed  another  snowy  mass, 
of  which  morti  presently.  A  little  below  the  Petit  Combin 
the  glacier  bed  is  very  steeps  and  forms asort  of  cli&  The 
glacier  has  retreated  from  the  eastern  side  of  this  dedivitj, 
leaving  it  bare  and  polished,  and  plunges  down  the  otihery 
or  western  side,  in  an  icy  cataract. 

The  principal  chalet  was  a  stone  hovel  of  about  twelve 
feet  by  ten,  two  feet  high  at  the  sides,  and  eight  feet  in  the 
centrci  with  a  roof  of  rude  stones  through  which  the  rain 
oosed  in  a  hundred  dripping  streamlets ;  the  only  furniture, 
a  copper  boiler,  a  copper  kettle^  a  chum,  a  few  milk  pails 
and  wooden  cups,  and  two  one-le^^'ged  milking  stools.  A 
wood  fire  wa-s  btii  iiing  inside,  the  smoke  of  which  had  tilled 
the  hovel,  and  was  vainly  struggling  to  get  out  at  the  door, 
and  a  miserable  grisly  cowherd  was  standing  by  it,  making 
cheese  in  the  copper  cauldron.  Outside  the  ground  was  sod- 
den with  wet^  and  trampled  and  defiled  by  cattle*  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  saddened  by  the  only  painful  thought 
iiiculeut  to  Alpine  travel,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  /rreatest 
glories  of  nature,  the  life  of  man  should  be  so  wretdied. 

We  found  in  the  ch41et  two  young  men  from  Chables, 
who  had  heard  of  our  project,  and  had  attempted  by 
starting  very  early  to  get  on  the  Combin  the  first  day,  and 
deprive  us  of  the  legitimate  honour  of  the  ascent.  They 
had  got  some  way  up  the  mountain,  when  the  storm  came 
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on,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  chah  t  with  si^al  discom- 
fiture, and  when  we  saw  them  they  were  dreuthed  from 
head  to  foot,  aad  looked  the  very  picture  of  misery  aud 
despair.  Of  oouise,  we  told  them  how  greatly  we  regretted 
that  the  unpropitious  weather  had  preyented  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  amiable  intentions,  and  how  much  we  should 
be  gratified  if  tliey  would  favour  us  with  their  company  on 
the  following  morning.  It  appeared  that  Sunday  was  the 
only  day  on  which  they  could  make  an  excursion,  aud 
they  hastened  down  to  Chables  almost  immediately. 

The  rain  having  somewhat  abated,  we  went  to  explore 
the  glacier,  the  main  features  of  which  I  shall  now  describe, 
to  S4ue  recurring  to  the  subject,  althougli  the  examination 
was  not  complet^^d  until  the  next  nioruing.  Originating  in 
an  elevated  snow  baidn  of  great  dimensions,  it  pours  its  ice 
stream  down  the  long  and  narrow  channel  which  lies  be- 
tween the  range  of  Combin  and  the  parallel  rocky  ridge  of 
Corbassidre,  which  separates  it  from  the  Val  de  Bagnes. 
The  narrow  portion  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  and 
divided  into  an  u}<per  and  a  lower  level  ])y  tlie  cliff  de- 
acribfHi  above.  There  is  no  medial  moraine,  but  a  belt  of 
large  blocks  edges  the  glacier  on  the  Combin  side.  As  we 
stood  by  the  chalets  we  were  surprised  to  see  no  corre- 
sponding  moraine  on  the  nearer  side ;  but  the  ice  for  a 
considerable  distance  appeared  strangely  discoloured.  This 
v,'HH  tlie  more  curiouB,  as  where  the  ice  came  down  the 
clili,  the  Corbassiere  moraine  .appeared  in  it*^  proper  posi- 
tion. The  cause  of  this  was  soon  explained.  Some  little 
distance  along  the  upper  level  theie  is  a  great  ice  cave  in 
the  glacier  side,  the  stream  issuing  from  it  dashes  down 
the  cliff,  and  re-enters  the  glacier  by  another  cave  below; 
the  whole  moraine  is  engulfed  at  the  aaiuv  place,  aud  the 
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blackeniog  of  the  glacier  is  the  result  of  its  efforts  to  digest 
its  stony  meal.  On  the  Corbassidre  side  of  the  upper  level, 
there  are  two  andent  moraines  TunniDg  for  a  long  distance 
parallel  to  the  modem  one ;  the  onter  one  of  these  is  all 

gnujsed  over,  but  broken  through  iu  niiiny  places  by  recent 
rock  falls  from  tlie  clifTs  above.  Several  oi  the  Swi.sa 
glaciers  have  peculiar  tints,  depeoding  upon  the  uature  of 
the  rocks  which  are  thrown  down  upon  them.  The  Zmutt 
glader^for  example,  has  long  been  noted  for  its  red  colour. 
The  glacier  of  Corbassidre,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  that 
of  Fenetre,  has  a  general  green  appe<arance,  caused  by  the 
numerous  fragments  of  serpentine  strewn  upon  its  surface. 

After  a  hearty  meal  of  hot  chocolate  and  bread  and  but- 
ter, we  discussed  the  anangements  for  the  night  Sleeping 
in  the  MXei  was  out  of  the  question ;  but  just  beyond  it 
was  a  large  block  whose  under  ma&ce  projected  some  dis- 
tance over  the  ground  without  actually  touching  it,  and 
thus  fonned  a  hole  some  six  feet  square  by  about  two  liiwh. 
Til '  lu  rdsmen  used  it  as  a  sleeping  place:  they  had  built 
»  wall  at  a  little  distance  in  front,  to  iLeep  out  the  wind, 
and  covered  the  bottom  with  hay;  they  kindly  gave  it  up 
to  us,  and  we  found  it  a  very  comfortable  dormitory.  We 
lay  down  and  listened  to  the  pleasant  rushing  of  the  tor* 
rent,  and  I,  who  was  outiiide,  could  just  see  the  pale  peak 
of  Combiu  shining  among  the  solemn  stars. 

At  half-past  three  we  were  aroused  by  Simond:  ''II 
fidt  trde-mauvais  temps,  messieurs,"  said  he ;  on  ne  pent 
paittr."  At  this  cheering  announcement  my  brother 
started  up,  and  brought  his  head  into  such  violent  collision 
with  the  stony  roof  of  our  chamber,  that  1  feared  he  would 
have  been  disabled  for  the  day.  It  was  indee4  a  gloomy 
outlook;  thick  masses  of  clouds  had  settled  upon  the 
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mouutoins,  aud  we  could  scarcely  see  half  acruSis  the  gla- 
cier. At  five  o'clock  himond  reappeared :  he  thought  we 
had  better  start,  but  that  if  the  weather  did  not  mend  by 
the  time  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  should 
ineWtably  have  to  return.  We  got  under  weigh  soon  after 
five,  and  walked  by  the  glacier  side  to  the  foot  of  the  cliff, 
distant  about  half  a  mile  from  the  chalet,  when  it  began  to 
rain  so  violently  that  we  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  a 
«mall  hovel  which  we  fortunately  found  there*  and  which 
is  the  most  advanced  outpost  of  the  pastures  of  Gorbas^ 
fli^e.  After  a  delay  of  about  an  hour  the  weather  cleared 
a  little,  we  resumed  our  march,  climbed  up  the  cliff,  and 
walked  along  the  oldest  moraine  tA)  a  point  nearly  oppotsite 
the  foot  of  the  Combin. 

We  then  struck  right  across  the  glacier,  and  began  to 
mount  the  steep  slopes  of  ftoasen  snow  which  lie  on  its 
western  side.  As  I  was  pressing  heedlessly  forwaid,  I  sud- 
denly lost,  my  footing,  and  began  to  slip  down  rapidly  to- 
wards a  great  crevasse  which  yawned  beneath.  I  happily 
succeeded  in  stopping  myself  just  on  the  upper  edge  of  it^ 
but  had  I  not  done  so,  Simond  would  have  saved  me :  he 
was  a  yard  or  two  in  front  when  I  fell,  but  he  dashed  down 
the  snow  like  lightnings  and  was  by  my  side  at  the  very 
moment  that  I  stopped. 

The  usual  bcri/sch  riiud  next  presented  itself:  it  was  not 
very  deep,  but  too  wide  to  jump  with  safety,  and  no  bridge 
oouid  be  discovered.  A  great  discussion  took  place  among 
the  guides  as  to  how  it  was  to  be  crossed,  and  Felley  sug- 
gested filling  it  up  with  snow.  At  this  Simond  tied  the 
end  of  the  rope  round  his  waists  and  taking  a  nm  cleared 
the  crevasse,  and  clutching  the  rocks  on  the  other  side 
climbed  up  to  a        standing-place,  and  iukuled  the  rest 
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of  the  party  stcross,  oue  by  oae.  Then  came  a  steady  pull 
of  several  hours  up  a  loigged  slope  of  steep  rocks,  which 
at  last  ended  in  a  fdngle  point,  and  we  had  nothing  before 
VB  but  the  snow  peak  itself.  We  sat  down  and  rested  for 
a  few  minuteH,  and  debated  the  best  method  of  continningf 
the  attack.  We  were  standing  at  the  vertex  of  a  great  tri- 
angle of  rock  which  Unma  the  principal  part  of  the  eastern 
fiEuse  of  the  mountain.  Before  us  was  a  dazzling  cone  of 
frooen  snow  of  extreme  steepness,  rising  from  far  below  on 
^ther  side,  and  terminating  in  a  very  acute  point  some 
200  feet  above  our  heads.  Two  courses  were  open  to  its; 
eitht  i  to  cut  st^ps  directly  up  to  the  summit,  or  to  go  in  a 
more  horizontal  direction,  iuul  take  the  shortest  cut  to  the 
zight-hand  edge  of  the  peak,  which  wa8  much  nearer  to  us 
than  the  other.  We  determined  upon  the  latter  phm,  as  it 
gave  us  the  benefit  of  the  chance  that  the  snow  might  be 
less  inclined  beyond.  Simond  and  Felley  worked  with  the 
axe  by  turns,  and  when  the  line  of  steps  was  completed, 
we  tied  ourselves  together  and  advanced  cautiou.sly  towards 
the  edge.  When  we  arrived  there,  we  found  it  to  be  a 
steep  and  very  thin  knife-edge;  by  the  active  use  of  our 
feet  and  alpenstocks  we  forced  a  passage  through  it,  and, 
turning  sharply  to  the  left,  cat  another  line  of  steps  on  the 
further  side,  and  in  a  few  minutes  gained  the  smnmit 

It  was  j  ast  twelve  o'ckick.  We  d  i ;  i  ii  k  n  tT  a  himiper  to  the 
health  of  the  Grand  Combin,  and  shouted  wildly  with  de- 
light. This  then  was  the  inaccessible  mountain,  whose  top 
we  bad  reached  in  six  hours  of  easy  walking  from  Cdrbas- 
dto!  A  narrow  snowy  arite  extended  from  the  summit 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  at  its  extremity  was  a 
little  patoli  of  rocks,  only  a  few  feet  lower  than  the  j>eak 
itself.    As  this  offered  a  much  more  convenient  resting-' 
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pkice,  we  cnmsed  over  to  it  mikI  l>eg;in  to  reconnoitre  our 
position.  Heavy  masses  of  bla<k  clouds  tioated  around 
and  1m  Inw  us,  through  which  here  and  there  only  could  we 
catch  glimpses  of  the  mountaiD  world  beyond.  Straight 
across  the  Val  de  Bagneff  were  the  dark  crags  of  the  Mont 
Pleurenr,  and  far  away  northward  was  the  well-known 
form  of  the  Dent  du  Midi.  Makiug  every  allowance  for 
the  cloudy  wcitlior,  I  was  greatly  disappointed  with  the 
point  of  view ;  for  it  was  quite  evident  that,  even  if  it 
were  perfectly  clear,  our  position  would  not  command  that 
eztensire  panorama  which  we  had  anticipated.  The 
Gombin  appeared  to  be  situated  between  two  vast  snow 
basins ;  one  on  the  side  of  the  Val  d'Entremont,  and  the 
otlier  that  of  CorhaKsiere.  Suddenly  the  clouds  in  the  lat- 
ter direction  drifted  away,  and  disclosed  to  view  a  niu'^ni- 
ficent  snow  mountain  at  the  very  head  of  the  Corbassidre 
basin.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it;  it  was  the  one  we 
had  so  minutely  examined  a  few  days  before  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Dent  du  Midi.  Studer's  map  was  immediately 
brouf^dit  out,  and  our  positiou  carefully  studied.  We  were 
evidently  standint;^  at  the  point  marked  Petit  Combin  on 
the  map,  while  the  words  Grand  Combin  occupied  the 
place  of  the  mountain  we  were  looking  at.  We  then 
formed  ourselves  into  a  Court  of  High  Commisdon,  and 
arraigned  Felley  on  the  capital  charge  of  having^  brought 
118  to  tlie  top  of  the  Petit  instead  of  the  Grand  (  nnd)in. 
He  indignantly  pleaded  Not  Guilty :  That  dome  of  snow 
below  us  was  the  Petit  Combin ;  as  for  that  mountain  yonder, 
that  was  quite  another  thing.**  "  What  was  that»  thai  ?  " 
<<That  was  the  Graffeneire;**  a  name  previously  unknown 
in  Alpine  travel.  "  But  it  was  much  higher  than  where 
we  were."     "  Oh,  yes,  very  much."    "  Very  well,  the 
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Grafifeneire  was  what  we  wanted  to  go  up.'*    Felley  shook 
his  head:  '*Sur  cette  montagne-U,"  aaid  Louis  Felley, 
personne      jamaiB  (oaU  le  pied«^    I  diatnisted  FeDey, 
at  first;  but  many  subsequent  inqumefl  oouTinced  me  that 

he  had  given  the  real  nomenclature  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes, 
and  althoiijxh  it  is  different  from  that  in  use  throuj'li- 
out  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  I  believe  the  Bagues  names 
to  be  ooiTect>  and  shall  therefore  use  them  in  the  present 
paper. 

The  only  instance  in  which  the  name  Grxafieneire  occurs 

in  Studer's  map  is  in  the  words  **  P.  de  Graffeneire,*  which 
mark  the  position  of  a  very  curiouM  semicircular  openin<^  iii 
the  ridge,  pointed  out  to  me  by  Felley  as  the  "Passage  de 
Crraffeneire."  The  Grafieneire  lies  nearly  north  and  south, 
being  part  of  the  same  range  as  the  ridge  of  Corbaesi^y 
and  the  Passage**  may  be  considered  as  the  northern  limit 
of  the  mountain.  At  the  sonth-weatem  end  of  the  Graf- 
feneire  is  a  snow  col,  1000  or  loOU  feet  lower  than  the 
Passage,""  and  which  we  supposed  would  lead  either  to 
Ollomont  or  Ohermontane.  A  range  of  mountains,  con- 
taining two  peaks  of  considerable  height,  circles  round 
from  the  Combin  to  this  col,  and  completes  the  en- 
closure of  the  Oorbasa^  basin  on  the  western  side.  A 
glance  at  Studer's  otherwise  iuiinii  ible  map  will  show 
how  incorrectly  it  represents  this  region. 

As  we  felt  a  strong  desire  to  scale  this  peak,  the  same 
which  had  been  pointed  out  tons  from  the  V^lan  as  the  Grand 
Combin,  we  examined  the  face  of  the  Gniffeneire  veiy  atten- 
tively. Nowhere  el^e  have  I  ever  seen  such  amazing  masses 
of  broken  snow ;  but  it  seemed  that  with  care  it  would  be 
possible  to  thread  our  way  among  them.  Simond,  how- 
ever, declared  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  to  go  up  on 
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this  side,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  avalanches,  and 
that  if  the  ascent  were  to  he  made  at  all  it  must  be  on  the 
other.  We  acqmesced  reiuctantlj,  and  foolishly,  too,  as 
the  event  proved:  indeed,  bo  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it 
18  impossible  to  place  the  least  reliance  upon  the  opinion 
of  even  the  best  guide  on  the  practicability  of  a  rnount.iin 
ascent,  when  formed  from  mere  inspection  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  not  from  actual  trial. 

We  built  a  cairn  on  the  rocks,  and  put  a  bottle  in  it 
containing  an  account  of  our  expedition,  which  I  &ncy  is 
likely  to  remain  there  undisturbed  for  many  a  long  year. 
We  then  descended  the  mountain  on  its  southern  side; 
and  after  beating  through  a  thick  fsin»w  storm,  at  last 
reached  the  neve.  We  were  racing  giiily  along  when  I 
beard  a  sudden  shout  behind  me,  and  looking  round  could 
see  nothing  of  my  brother  but  a  head  and  a  pair  of  arms. 
He  had  fallen  into  a  hidden  crevasse,  which  Fellcy  and  I 
had  passed  in  safety,  and  was  elin«ring  on  to  the  m(\v  of  it. 
To  seize  his  hand  and  pull  hiui  out  was  tlie  work  of  a 
moment :  he  luod  a  most  providential  escape,  and  described 
the  sensation  of  his  legs  dangling  in  the  cleft  as  something 
the  reverse  of  agreeable.  If  we  had  been  tied  together, 
such  an  accident  would  not  have  been  attended  with  the 
smallest  danger  ;  and  we  were  very  imprudent  in  crossing 
the  n<5vd  without  using  the  rope.  At  six  oVlock  we  re- 
gained the  chalet^  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  rain. 

We  employed  the  evening  in  discussing  the  plan  of  our 
future  operationsL  The  next  point  to  make  for  was  Cher- 
montaae;  When  there^  we  could  examine  the  eastern  face 
of  the  GraflTeneire,  explore  the  little-known  Chermontane 
glacier,  and  try  to  get  from  it  on  to  that  of  Arolla,  by  a 
pass  which  Forbes  supposed  to  exist,  and  which  we  con- 
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eluded  must  be  at  the  spot  marked  Crfite  k  Gollon  on 

Studer's  map.  Felley  knew  a  short  cut  into  the  Val  de 
Bagnes,  which  would  save  us  the  trouble  of  going  back  to 
Loiuiier.  But  then  we  had  only  provisions  left  for  another 
dajy  and  what  were  we  to  do  for  food  when  we  got  to 
Ghennontane  ?  Louis  Fellej  at  onee  solved  this  difficulty. 
He  would  start  very  eai  ly  in  the  morning,  go  down  to 
Chables,  and  Ijriug  some  fresh  supplies  up  the  vallry.  As 
he  might  not  be  able  to  rea^h  Chenuontane,  we  agreed  to 
bivouac  the  next  night  at  the  chalets  of  Yingt-huit,  which 
lie  about  an  hour  lower  down.  Even  then  he  would  have 
a  walk  of  some  four-and-twenty  miles. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  19th  we  left  the  chalets  and 
mounted  the  steep  pastures  behind  them  up  to  the  crest 
of  the  ridge.  Felley  first  took  us  to  a  gap  called  the 
"Col  des  Morts,"  which  overlooks  a  sheer  precipice  of 
many  h\mdred  feet^  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  could  just 
see  the  Pont  de  Mauvoisin,  through  a  bresJc  in  the  thick 
mist.  A  little  further  is  another  opening,  called  the 
**Col  des  Pauvres,**  at  the  head  of  a  steep  and  narrow 
gully  leading  down  to  the  Val  de  Ragnes.  We  crossed 
the  col  and  descended  the  gully  very  carefully,  and  then 
Struck  along  the  mountain  to  the  rights  in  order  to  hit  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  as  high  up  as  possible. 

A  little  below  the  pastures  of  Torembec  we  gained  the 
track,  which  keeps  the  left  bank  of  the  Dranse  as  far  as  the 
extremity  of  the  Zessetta  glacier.  Here  the  river  in  crossed 
by  a  wooden  bridge,  and  a  few  yards  higher  up  on  its 
eastern  side  are  the  chalets  of  Vingt*huit  My  journal 
of  this  day's  work  is  very  meagre ;  a  steady  soaking  rain 
commenced  soon  after  we  started,  and  continued  all  day 
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without  the  least  intermissioiL   We  were  drenched  to  the 

skin,  when  at  six  o'clock  we  reached  our  resting-place  for 
the  night 

We  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  large  ntune  cow-house, 
which  would  have  been  a  very  comfortable  lodging  if  the 
whole  of  one  end  had  not  &llen  in.  It  was  foil  of  goats 
when  we  entered,  which  were  expelled  with  much  diffi- 
culty at  the  point  of  the  alpenstock.  All  oiur  extra 
clothing  had  cfone  to  Zermatt,  so  that  we  had  no  change. 
We  soon  kindled  a  blazing  pine-wood  fire,  and  driving  our 
alpenstocks  into  the  vrali  a  few  feet  above  it^  took  off  our 
principal  articles  of  dress  and  hung  them  up  in  the  smoke 
to  dry.  We  then  twisted  bay-bands  round  our  feet,  after 
the  feshion  of  her  majesty's  soldiers  in  the  Crimea. 
Siniond  went  off  to  the  nearest  chalet,  and  soon  returned 
with  a  herger,  briniriug  a  great  copper  vessel  hall  lull  of 
milk,  and  one  wooden  bowL  The  milk  was  soon  boiling, 
we  brewed  some  magnificent  chocolate,  and  ladled  it  out 
of  the  kettle  with  the  bowL  We  should  have  made  a 
capital  supper  had  we  not  been  on  half  rations  of  bread, 
being  obliged  to  keep  enouu'li  f>>r  breakfast  on  the  morrow, 
lest  any  accident  should  befall  the  porter.  Our  cow-house 
seemed  to  l)e  a  regular  place  of  resort  for  the  chasseurs  of 
the  neighbourhood ;  several  came  in  during  the  evening 
among  them  an  old  man,  one  of  the  most  miserable  speci- 
mens of  humanity  I  have  ever  seen,  who  got  his  living  by 
trapping  manuots.  We  were  warned  Ijy  tlie  berger  not  to 
lie  in  the  old  hay,  which,  he  said,  abounded  in  nuni  rd  isea 
b4te8,  but  to  choose  in  preference  a  pile  of  new  which  had 
recently  been  brought  in*  But  the  new  hay  was  so  sodden 
with  wet  that  this  was  out  of  the  question;  and  utterly 
regardless  of  the  unseen  horrors,  we  flung  ourselves  down 
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upon  the  a&cifint  heap,  and  in  a  few  mlnvteB  w«re  wand 

asleep. 

The  next  day  the  moruiug  sun  abut  his  bright  bt^ams 
into  our  fllfiepiug-plaoe ;  we  rose  up,  stepped  out  of  the 
building,  and  iraie  greeted  by  a  cloudless  sky.  Oor  porter 
had  arrived  at  midnight  with  a  bag  full  of  pnmaon%  and 
a  letter  from  the  landlord  at  Chables,  asking  us  to  send 
hiiu  uiir  names  and  addrepj^es,  to  be  inserted  in  the 
archives  uf  his  house  in  coimection  with  the  successful 
ascent  of  the  Combin.  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving  this 
letter  in  full,  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the  more 
intelligent  natives  of  Bagnes  deal  witii  the  French  lan- 
guage.  Here  it  is: — 

"Measien  setons  seqne  je  eregnes  do  votre  voyage  k 
moves  ten  a  presen  que  jay  a  pri  que  vous  aves  fes  lensensyon 
da  mon  oombin  enreuaemen  je  sui  ioutafes  sastifes  et  je  But 
tres  eooten  pour  vous  je  vous  prye  de  men  voyes  votre  non 
et  votre  adresse  par  votre  gide  loui  felay  que  jay  toute 
conflyense. 

**  je  vous  salne  votre  serviteur 

TuiimE  rjiiiiiODiN,  a  Bagnes.** 

We  gave  Benjamin  Felley  four  days*  pay  and  diBmissed 
him,  as  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chermontane.  For  knowledge  of  the  district  we  had  been 
in,  we  fotmd  him  a  good  guide,  but  he  was  slow  and  fnm- 

bHn<r,  and  constantly  annuyed  iis  on  tiie  ninrdi  ]»y  turning 
ronnd  and  stopping  when  he  had  anything  to  say.  Louis 
Felley  went  with  us  to  help  to  take  the  provisions  to  Cher- 
montane :  he  had  proved  a  most  active  assistant,  and  always 
ready  and  obliging  when  there  was  anything  to  do. 

We  left  Yingt-huit  at  5  A.H.,  and  recrossing  the  Drause, 
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by  another  bridge  a  little  higher  up,  followed  the  track 
along  its  western  side.   The  first  glacier  that  was  passed 

was  that  of  Breney,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley.  This 
evidently  has  been  retreating,  and  has  left  behind  it  nn 
aniJizing  pile  of  rubbish.  Forbes  was  assured  that  in  1822 
it  had  increased  so  much  that  it  had  crossed  the  Dranse, 
and  risen  to  a  great  height  on  the  other  aide.  We  next 
came  to  the  ghuiier  of  Mont  Durand,  which  descends  from 
the  south  of  the  Graffeneire,  and  extends  right  acroas  the 
Dranse,  which  flows  through  ;m  ley  tunnel  itTKlt'ineath. 
We  crossed  this  glacier  on  to  the  pastures  of  Clierniont^me, 
and  then  came  full  in  view  of  the  magnificent  ice  field  of 
the  same  name,  an  almost  unknown  region,  to  the  explore 
tion  of  which  we  had  determined  to  devote  the  day.  The 
Graffeneire  was  not  forgotten  in  the  morning's  walk.  We 
had  larctuUy  scaiiucd  it  from  time  to  time,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  paits  of  its  eastern  face  which  oflfered  the  smallest 
prospect  of  success.  Hut  it  rose  sheer  up  in  black  preci- 
pices of  frightful  steepness,  to  a  vast  height  above  the 
valley,  and  was  evidently  hopeless  in  this  direction.  From 
the  pastures  of  Chermontane  we  could  see  straight  up  to  the 
Col  de  Fenetre,  giiaided  on  the  left  by  the  dark  clifts  of 
Mont  Gcle,  aud  on  the  right  by  thr  lower  pyramid  of  Mont 
AvriL  As  the  Mont  Avril  is  separated  from  the  Grafieneire 
only  by  the  glacier  of  Mont  Durand,  we  saw  that  it  would 
be  an  admirable  point  of  view  for  studying  that  peq^lexing 
mo\mt<ain,  and  thinking,  too,  that  a  fine  day  would  be  better 
spent  on  a  muuutain  top  tliaii  in  a  valKy,  we  abandoned  our 
iiitpution  of  exploring  tlie  Chermoutane  Glacier,  and  send- 
ing Felley  to  the  chalets  with  the  major  part  of  the  pro\n- 
sions,  resolved  to  ascend  Mont  Avril.  Leaving  to  our  left 
the  path  leading  to  the  Fenetre,  we  took  a  slanting  track  up 
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the  mountain^  and  after  toiling  through  the  loose  dates  of 
which  it  is  composed,  reached  the  summit  at  noon. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  height  of  Mont  Avril.  The 
Col  de  Fenetre  is  9,200  feet,  and  the  Avril  must  certainly 
be  more  than  1000  feet  higher.  It  is  prohalily  about  10,500 
feet ;  some  500  or  600  feet  lower  than  Mont  Gele.  Afier  all, 
for  the  thorough  enjoyment  of  an  Alpine  view,  there  is 
nothing  like  a  mountain  of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
feet,  provided  it  is  sufficiently  distant  from  overtopping 
peaks.  The  greater  niountains  are  not  dwarfed  fn»in  it, 
the  summit  is  gained  without  fatigue,  and  almost  any 
length  of  time  may  be  spent  there*  We  found  Mont  Avril 
such  a  pomt  of  view.  Our  first  attention  was,  of  course, 
directed  to  the  Graffeneire»  which  rises  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  glacier  of  Mont  Burand.  The  slaty  beds  of  which 
the  Avril  is  composed  dip  suuth-west,  and  cro])  out  against 
the  glacier,  forming  an  escarpment  ot  great  depth  and 
steepness.  The  other  side  of  tho  glacier  is  bounded  by  the 
cliffs  of  the  Tour  de  Boussine^  a  h«ge  buttress  of  the  Graf- 
fendre,  and  which  'are  fully  as  steep  as  those  which  rise 
from  the  Val  de  Bagnes.  But  what  interested  us  the  most 
was  to  observe,  at  the  extreme  south-western  angle  of  the 
mountain,  the  identical  col  which  we  had  seen  from  the 
Corbassiere  side,  and  which  evidently  formed  a  snow  con- 
nection between  the  two  glaciers.  I  felt  quite  certain  that 
this  ool  might  be  passed,  if  we  could  once  get  up  the 
glacier  of  Mont  Dmrand,  which  is  greatly  crevassed  in  its 
middle  |>:irt;  and  Simoml  trave  it  as  liis  opiuiuii  that  it  was 
by  the  siiouider  of  the  Gratteueire,  which  comes  doNvn  to 
the  col,  that  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  might  most  easily 
he  attempted. 

.  The  Combin  was  bidden  by  the  Ghra£feneire,  bat  westward 
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was  the  great  white  dome  of  the  Velan ;  to  the  south  lay 
tlio  Val  d'Aosta,  and  beyond  it  the  many  peaks  and  glaciers 
of  the  Montagues  de  Cogne.  Eastward,  almost  at  our  feet, 
were  tlie  Bbinmg  ice  fields  of  Breney  and  ChennoiLtane, 
looking  like  a  single  g];icier  clasping  the  Pic  d'Otemma  in 
its  snowy  arms.  Junt  l>eyond  the  former,  but  much  hit^'her 
up,  was  a  snow  ool,  which  appealed  to  lead  aerosti  the  ridge 
separatiDg  the  Val  de  Bagnes  from  that  of  Heremence,  and 
which  we  judged  rather  higher  than  our  standing-place. 
This  was  the  Col  dn  Mont  Bouge.  The  ridge  itself  was 
crowned  by  the  rocky  summits  of  the  AroUa,  Rotunette, 
and  Mont  PkMireiir,  and  in  the  far  ea^t  wa-s  the  Great  Mat- 
terhuru,  which,  with  its  l>ase  liidden  by  a  cloud,  seemed  a 
gigantic  rock  suspended  in  the  .sky. 

When  we  had  sufficiently  enjoyed  this  splendid  pano- 
ram%  we  ran  lapidly  down  the  mountain  to  the  lake  on 
the  Italian  side  of  the  Fen£tre^  and  crossing  the  col,  skirted 
the  glacier  to  the  chalets  of  Chcrmontane.  This  was  a 
much  more  extensive  e*<tal)lishment  than  any  we  had  pre- 
Tioualy  visited ;  nine  hergers  lived  here,  and  there  was  a 
herd  of  120  cows,  besides  a  laiga  number  of  goats  and 
sheep.  Our  arrangements  for  the  morrow  were  yet  unde- 
termined; we  should  have  liked  to  have  attempted  the 
Grafteneire  by  the  glacier  of  Mont  Durand,  but  this  would 
have  necessitated  another  day  at  Chermuntane,  and  we 
should  have  had  to  send  to  Chables  again  for  a  further 
supply  of  provisions.  We  were  anxious,  too,  toget  to  Zermatt» 
which  was  new  country  to  us.  We  found  the  bergers 
remarkably  ignorant  about  the  neighbouring-  passes;  of  the 
Crete  ii  CoUou  they  knew  nothings  and  the  only  information 
we  could  get  from  them  was,  that  we  miglit  go  by  the  Col 
de  Cr^te  S^e  to  £iona»  or  by  that  of  Mont  Kouge  to 
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Her^mcncc.  In  these  difficulties,  we  took  their  advice  of 
sending  down  to  Getruz  fur  Bernard  Trolliet,  "  le  premier 
chasseur  de  Bagnes^**  who,  they  assured  us,  knew  the 
mountams  weU.  If  he  could  not  be  found,  our  plan  was 
to  go  up  towards  the  Grite  i  GoUon,  and  if  that  appeared 
unpromisiDg,  to  cross  the  Col  de  Cr^  S^he.  In  the 
meantime,  we  stroUeii  out  to  the  glacier,  but  had  only  time 
to  examine  it  in  a  very  cursory  manner.  Unlike  its  neiiih- 
hour  of  Breney,  it  was  advanciug  and  ploughing  up  the 
pasture  before  it.  The  principal  medial  moraine  appeared 
to  descend  from  the  Truma  des  Bouca^  and  mark  the 
boundary  of  the  affluent  from  the  Grdte  S^e.  We  passed 
from  the  glacier  to  the  pastures  of  Chanrion,  where  tliero 
are  two  small  lakes,  one  lying  against  the  icf*,  fed  l)y  the 
glacier  water,  and  the  other  of  spring  water,  a  little  distance 
from  it»  We  bathed  in  the  latter,  and  then  safe  down  oa 
the  grass  and  studied  the  Graffeneure,  which  was  visible 
from  the  Passage  to  the  CoL 

The  derivation  of  the  names  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes  would 
be  an  interesting  subject  for  discussion.  Simond  always 
persisted  in  calling  the  mountain  L'Agrtife  Noire,  a  name 
more  applicable  on  this  side  than  the  other.  According  to 
Forbes  Chanrion  is  dump  rond,  but  I  do  net  know  if  ho 
has  any  authority  for  this  derivation;  the  spot  did  not 
appear  to  have  anything  particularly  roimd  about  it.  To 
us  came  a  whisper  of  pleasanter  things,  bs  we  lay  in  the 
sweet  al  ternoon  sun8Line,  stretched  upon  the  tender  herb^e, 
admiring  the  black  cliffs  of  the  Graffeneire,  and  idly  gazing 
into  the  purple  sky.  These  swe^s  of  smiling  moontain 
pastnre^  decked  with  cream-ooloured  pyrolas,  and  asnre 
stars  of  gentian,  and  hundreds  of  other  beautiful  Alpine 
flowers,  were  lea  cliumps  riaats  de  la  chere  nioniayn^ 
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Evening  drawing  in  wo  returned  to  the  chalets,  liavins^ 
to  go  round  by  the  glacier  again,  there  being  no  otiier 
way  of  getting  over  the  Draose.  Whon  we  arrived  there, 
the  cows  bad  just  oome  up  to  be  milked;  and  the  three 
milkmen,  walking  about  with  their  one-legged  stools 
strapped  on  behind  them,  had  an  irresistibly  ludicrous 
effect,  suggesting  the  appearance  of  the  principal  actor  in 
the  Devil's  Walk. 

Late  at  night  Bernard  Trolliet  arriveil.  He  undertook 
to  take  us  in  one  day,  by  the  Col  du  Mont  fiouge,  to 
£volena»  the  point  we  wanted  to  make  for.  We  might,  if 
we  choRe,  he  said,  go  by  the  Col  de  Collon,  but  this  would 
involve  a  two  days' joiu*nt'y  by  way  of  Bionu  aiul  Prarayeu. 
As  for  the  glacier  of  Chermontanc,  the  lu.ul  of  it  was 
absolutely  "  barred ;  '*  he  had  onoe  followed  a  chamois  to 
the  top  of  the  Pic  d*Otemma,  and  examined  the  Cr^te  4 
GoUon,  and,  we  might  take  his  word  for  it^  we  could  not 
get  across.   We  of  course  decided  upon  the  Col  du  Mont 

Rouge,  wilich  WiLS  evideutly  a  very  fine  i^ass  ;  but  I  do 
not  consider  even  Trolliet's  opinion  Jis  absolutely  decisive 
agaiuiit  the  Oiktc  a  Collon,  and  I  shall  certainly  attempt  it 
if  I  ever  agun  visit  this  locality.  A  place  must  be  actually 
tried  before  it  can  be  pronounced  impossible ;  and,  I  am 
sure,  no  one  who  saw  the  Strahleck  for  the  first  time  from 
the  Aar  glacier,  would  conceive  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
get  up  it. 

We  lay  down  in  the  hay  at  one  end  of  the  chalet,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  sleeps  Cheesemaking  operations  were 
protracted  with  great  clatter  until  nearly  midnight ;  and 
when  at  length  the  bergers  retired  to  rest,  they  kt  pt  up 

an  incciHSiint  conversation  in  the  hideous  vernacular  uf  the 
valley,  all  talking  at  once,  and  as  loud  as  possible.  Si- 
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mond  expostulated  without  effect,  and  we  thoiijrht  with 
regret  of  our  quiet  retreat  under  the  stone  at  Corbassldre. 
At  the  first  glimmer  of  early  morning  we  made  our  escape 
from  the  ch&let»  breakfiuted,  and  at  half-past  four  we  were 
again  eii  route. 

It  \v!us  very  aiinoyingj  to  have  to  quit  Cliermontane, 
leaving  so  much  undone.  W'e  should  liave  likttl  to  ex- 
plore the  glaciers  of  Mont  Durand  and  Chermontane,  to 
have  attempted  the  Graffeneire  from  the  Col,  to  have  as- 
cended the  Pic  d*Otemma»  and  examined  the  Cr^e  & 
Collon.  I  know  scarcely  any  part  of  Switzerland  from 
which  80  many  interesting  excursions  might  be  made,  but 
it  will  never  be  generally  visited  until  some  ln'ttcr  accom- 
modation is  provided  than  that  which  exists  at  present. 
There  is  some  talk  of  building  an  inn  at  the  Pont  de 
jMauYoisin ;  this  will  he  a  great  improvement;  hut  tiie 
greatest  assistance  to  tourists  would  be  a  little  inn,  open 
during  the  summer,  not  far  from  Chermontane,  a  luxury 
which,  I  fear,  is  not  likely  to  Ije  afforded  just  at  present* 

We  descended  the  valley  again  ;  and  when  we  got  to  the 
glacier  of  Mont  Durand,  instead  of  taking  onr  previons 
track,  struck  down  to  the  right,  and  so  crossed  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Dranse.  This  glacier  was  exhibiting 
great  activity.  Not  only  had  it  crossed  the  river,  hut  it 
was  thrusting  itself  against  the  slopes  of  Chaiiriou,  and 
ploughing  up  the  pasture  just  in  the  same  way  as  the 
glacier  of  Chermontane.  Having  climbed  up  the  rocks  by 
the  side  of  the  glacier  of  Breney,  which  is  very  steep  and 
broken  in  its  lower  part*  until  we  came  to  a  place  where  it 
was  less  inclined,  we  took  to  the  ice,  and  made  for  the 
opposite  side.  Great  as  was  tlie  evidence  which  the 
terminal  moraine  of  this  glacier  had  afforded  of  its 
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retreat,  it  sank  iiito  utter  iusignificance  conipaii'd  with 
that  iiow  preseuted  to  us.  Having  crossed  an  ancient 
lateral  moraine  of  very  considerable  dimensions,  we  came 
Qpon  the  present  one,  rapidly  grassing  on  its  outer  slope, 
soon  doubtless  to  be  stranded  like  the  other.  Higher  up, 
both  were  merged  in  a  wide  belt  of  rocks  which  had  fallen 
from  the  Pic  d'(  )temnia  -  -an  anuiziiig  waste  of  niin.  There 
are  two  medial  moraines,  of  wljicli  the  northern  descends 
from  the  rocky  promontory  separating  the  glacier  of  Breney 
proper  from  its  tributary  of  Kouinette.  This  soon  blends 
with  the  lateral  moraine,  and  forms,  on  the  northern  side, 
an  extent  of  desolation  even  greater  than  that  on  the  other. 
These  effects  would  natvually  be  produced  by  a  ghicier  slowly 
but  cuatiuuouslv  sliriukiiie:.  noticed  another  remarkable 
peculiarity.  The  principal  crevasses  instead  of  being  trails- 
▼erse^  were  longitudinal,  and  were  so  wide  and  numerous 
that  we  were  upwards  of  an  hour  in  effecting  the  traverse. 
This  was  evidently  due  to  the  bounding-walls  exerting 
little  pressure  upon  the  ice,  but  leaving  it  free  to  expand 
laterally  at  the  same  time  that  it  moved  down  its  bed. 

Having  at  last  got  safely  across,  we  mounted  tlie  rocks 
before  us,  and  after  a  fatiguing  climb,  reached  the  nev6  of 
the  glacier  of  Lirerouge,  which  nestles  in  a  little  hollow 
just  under  the  Pic  de  Rouinette.  Here  we  put  on  the 
rope ;  Trolliet  went  first,  my  brother  and  I  were  in  the 
middle,  and  Simond  brought  up  the  rear.  It  is  with  glaciers 
as  with  the  troubles  of  life,  some  of  the  smidlest  are  the 
most  provoking.  We  found  the  n4sv^  of  Lirerouge  a 
perfect  network  of  concealed  crevasses.  We  could  not 
make  the  circuit  of  the  basin  for  fear  of  avalanches  from 
the  Bouinette,  and  so  were  obliged  to  go  straight  across  it 
with  great  core*    2^otwithtitanding  incessant  barpuouiug^ 
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about  every  five  minutes  Trolliet  sank  to  his  middle,  but 
he  always  managed  to  struggle  out  without  assistance,  and 
went  on  again  as  if  nothing  partacular  had  taken  place.  At 
length  we  reached  the  col  which  diTides  the  nM  of 
lirerooge  from  that  of  OitroE,  and  tumed  round  to  see  the 
view,  which  is  one  of  great  magnificence.  Just  across 
the  valley  were  the  black  masses  and  pinnacles  of  the 
Grafieneire»  and,  £Eu:ther  to  the  left,  the  Monts  AvrU  and 
were  seen  to  great  advantage.  In  the  northern  mid- 
distance  was  OUT  old  friend  and  constant  companion  the 
Dent  du  Midi  But  it  was  impossihle  to  &oe  the  Val  de 
♦  Bagnea  for  more  than  a  few  seconds.  A  south-west  wind 
blew  a  perfect  linrricane  across  the  col,  in  ocaisional  gusts 
of  such  violence,  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
crouch  down  as  low  as  possible^  and  hold  on  by  our  alpen- 
stocks thrust  into  the  snow.  Our  route  now  lay  along  a 
snow  flat  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  G^oz  glacier^ 
and  beneath  a  lofty  ridge  on  the  right  terminated  at  either 
end  by  two  high  peaks ;  the  nearer  of  these  is  the  Pic  de 
Kouinette,  and  the  lai  tlier,  the  Mont  Blanc  de  Cheilon. 
Opposite  to  these,  at  a  little  distance,  is  the  Mont  Pleureur. 
Travellen  who  are  surprised  that  so  insignificant  a  glacier 
aa  that  of  Cr^tros  should  have  produced  such  lam^table 
results,  would,  I  think,  form  a  different  opinion  if  they 
traversed  the  snow  fields  from  which  it  flows. 

Having  crossed  the  neve  of  Getroz,  we  arrived  at  a 
second  col,  just  opposite  the  first,  leading  over  to  the 
glader  of  H^r^mence.  The  snow  was  too  crerassed  to 
descmd  upon  it  at  once,  so  we  made  a  detour  over  the 
rocks,  and  got  on  the  glader  a  little  lower  down.  We 
there  fijund  an  asyhmi  from  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto 
pursued  us  with  unrelenting  fury. 
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There  ia  a  strant;e  confusion  in  the  naming  ol  this 
glacier.  Forties,  Studer,  and  Escher  call  it  respectively 
Lenarct,  Diu-and,  and  Liapey.  According  to  Trolliet^  it 
was  the  Glacier  de  Heremence}  an  appropriate  name 
enough.  Forbes  thought  that  there  might  be  a  pass  on  to 
it  firom  the  glader  of  Chermontane.  But  this  is  most 
improbable,  not  to  siiy  impossible,  as  it  is  shut  in  on  the 
south  by  tlie  Mont  Blanc  de  Clieilon  and  the  Pigne 
d'Arolla,  and  the  two  glaciers  of  Breney  and  Otenima 
intervene  between  these  mountains  and  the  glacier  of 
Chermontane.  We  walked  on  until  we  came  to  water; 
and,  meeting  with  a  very  inviting  glader-table,  applied  it 
to  the  purposes  of  its  more  usefid  domestic  namemke, 
spread  our  |)i<)visions  ujKm  it,  anil  dine<l  with  an  enjoy- 
ment which  none  but  a  mountaineer  could  in  the  least 
appreciate. 

Had  we  pursued  the  glacier  to  its  extremify,  we  should 
have  descended  into  the  Val  de  Heremence,  which  was  any- 
thing but  what  wc  wished  to  do.  A  mountain  ridge,  ex- 
ti'iiding  from  Mont  l^l.inc  de  Clieilon  and  the  Pigne 
d'Arolla,  bduiids  tlu*  glacier  ou  itsaustern  side;  andTrolliet 
pointed  out  a  low  place  in  it  where  he  said  our  route  lay. 
When  we  had  arrived  beneath  it,  we  found  a  very  narrow 
kdge  of  rock  leading  up  to  a  little  coL  Trolliet  said  he 
could  pass  without  difficulty ;  but  it  looked  so  ugly  that 
we  preferred  keeping  to  the  right,  and  crossinGT  the  ridge 
at  a  higher  level,  we  got  easily  down  to  the  other  side. 
On  Studer's  map  are  the  names  Pas  de  Chdvre  and  Pas  de 
Riedmatten  near  this  spot.  I  believe  the  Pas  de  Chdvre 
is  that  which  we  crossed,  and  that  the  other  is  a  more 
circuitous  path  somewhat  lower  down. 

We  now  found  ourselves  at  the  head  of  a  desolate  valley 
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oommuxiicatm^  witli  the  Combe  d*AroUa,  sav^e  with 
piles  of  broken  rock,  and  <r^iastly  stems  of  scorched  and 
witiiered  pine.  Tiie  patii  lay  not  far  from  the  glacier 
d^Otexmna,  which  has  shrunk  and  lefl  behind  it  a  stranded 
morame.  Ab  we  neared  the  Combe»  the  magnificent 
dome-shaped  mass  of  the  Mont  CoUon,  with  its  black 
buttresses  of  rock  too  steep  for  the  snow  to  cling  to,  burst 
upon  our  view.  Below  it  lay  the  glacier  of  An»llM,  on 
which  I  witnessed,  for  tlie  tirst  time,  the  pheiiomcnon  of 
the  hyperbolic  dirt  bands;  these  were  exhibited  with  the 
greatest  distinctness,  and  extended  up  the  glacier  as  fiur  as 
we  could  see. 

A  short  distance  down  the  Combe  we  came  to  some 

chalets,  and  here,  for  the  first  time  since  we  had  been  in 
Switzerland,  our  request  for  milk  \  as  emphatically  refused. 
We  could  not  understand  it  at  iirst^  but  Simond  soon  as* 
certained  the  reason.  We  had  oome  from  Chermontane, 
where  there  was  a  malady  among  the  cows^  and  the  bergers 
feared  that  if  we  drank  milk  at  the  chalets  their  herd 
would  immediately  catch  it.  After  much  discussion  they 
relented,  and  c<»nsi'nted  to  sujiply  ou  conditiuu  of  oiir 
sitting  behind  the  chalets  some  distance  off.  A  sharp 
walked  three  hours  brought  us  to  Hauddres,  where  we 
arrived  fourteen  hours  after  quitting  Chermontane;  and 
learning  that  Pndong  had  a  thdlet  here  where  his  fother 
and  daughters  lived,  and  took  in  travellers,  we  determined 
to  stop,  aud  save  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  going  down 
to  Evoiena, 

The  Col  du  Mont  fiouge  is  inferior  in  interest  to  very 
few  of  the  great  snow  passes  of  the  Alps.  It  is  between 
ten  and  eleven  thousand  feet  high,  probably  nearer  the 
latter,  and  is  the  only  means  at  preseat  known  of  passing 
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in  one  day  from  the  Val  tfErin  to  Chermontane;  fire 

glaciers  are  crossed,  an<l  several  others  skirted,  on  tlie  route. 
We  imagiued  that  we  were  the  first  travellers,  or  at  least 
the  first  Englishmen,  who  had  passed  it ;  but  this  is  not 
the  cane.  It  was  crossed,  in  1855,  by  Messrs.  Kennedy, 
Ainslie,  and  Stevenson,  on  the  way  to  their  memorable 
ascent  of  Mont  Blane.  They  took  the  ool  in  the  opposite 
direction,  sleeping*  at  the  chalets  we  had  stopped  at  on  the 
Montiigne  d'Aruila,  and  ^valking  straight  on  to  Valpelline^ 
which  they  reached  in  twenty-one  hours,  including  three 
of  rest  and  detention  from  bad  weather.  Pralong  was 
their  guide  across  the  pass,  and  he  turned  back  at  the 
glacier  of  Breney.  Kennedy  considered  the  view  of  the 
Graffeneire,  which  came  suddenly  upon  them  wlien  they 
gained  the  col,  as  one  of  the  most  striidug  he  had  been 
among  the  Alps. 

We  gave  TroUiet  fifteen  francs  for  two  days'  pay  and  a 
**  bonne  main,"  and  Simond*s  pay  and  a  moderate  sum  for 
provisions  made  a  total  of  about  thirty  francs,  so  that  fif- 
teen fnincs  apiece  was  the  cost  of  a  col  ot  the  same  order 
ns  the  Geaiit  or  the  Erin.  Trolliet  hiu\  led  the  way  with 
singular  spirit  and  sagacity,  and  had  completely  vindicated 
his  title  of    le  premier  chasseur  de  Bagnea." 

We  found  the  Eringers  very  different  people  from  those 
of  Bagnes.  Indeed,  the  feelings  with  which  they  regarded 
travellers  savoured  strongly  of  Ohamouni,  and  there  it  is 
possible  to  get  what  you  are  ohlicrefl  to  pay  for.  Les  filleti 
I'ralong  were  excccnlingly  obstinate  and  impracticable; 
Simond  had  to  cook  our  supper  himself,  and  had  the  ut- 
most difficully  in  dragging  the  necessary  ingredients  from 
the  stores  of  the  house.  A  guide  for  the  Erin  was  the 
next  desideratttm.   Ftalong  (/miitd  2>e/-e,  an  ancient  gen- 
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tIeiuHii,  \  ej;^ancf  on  eighty  ami  bent  almost  double,  was  im- 
portunate to  be  engaged,  telling  us  he  was  "  tr^robuste." 
This  was  simply  ridiculoui^  and  the  only  man  Simond 
could  find  who  knew  the  pass  was  one  Follinnier,  M.  le 
Ptesident^  aa  he  was  called.  He  modestly  demanded  forty 
francs  for  the  excursion,  btit  finallv  consented  to  take 
thirty,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  return  when  we 
got  to  the  gazon.  W  hen  we  had  the  next  day  reached  the 
base  of  the  Wand  Fluh,  scarcely  half  across  the  glacier, 
FoUinnier  pointed  to  a  piece  of  bare  rocl^  exclaiming^ 
**  Voild^  monsieur,  le  gaxon,**  and  demanded  payment  and 
dismissal.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  gibbet  him  here,  as  a 
wariiUikf  to  future  travellers. 

At  seven  o'clock  on  the  Friday  evening  we  arrived  at 
Zer7iiatt,  and  directed  our  steps  to  the  comfortable  **  Hotel 
du  Mont  Kose,"  where  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find 
our  knapsacks.  We  had  had  a  most  interesting  excursion : 
for  four  consecutive  nights  we  had  slept  in  our  clothes,  and 
for  nearly  a  week  liad  not  seen  a  trace  of  toiuists  or  civil- 
isation. The  clean  beds  and  good  table  d'hote  of  the  hotel 
were  none  the  less  welcome.  Notwithstanding  the  use  of 
veii  and  spectacles,  the  constant  glare  of  the  snow  had 
made  my  eyes  very  weak  and  painfiil,  but  my  brother  did 
not  experience  the  smallest  inconvenience. 

Excwnwn  of  1857. —  The  Qraffemire, 

The  campaign  of  1 857  was  undertaken  in  the  company  of  my 
cousin,  Mr.  B.  St.  John  Mathews,  and  had  for  its  principal 
object  the  siege  of  the  Finsteraarhom.  We  had  written  to 

Auguste  Simond  to  meet  us  at  Cirindelwald,  and  he  brought 
with  him  his  cousin,  Jean  Baptiste  Croz,  who  being  several 
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years  younger  than  Simond  was  even  his  superior  in  energ}' 
and  muscular  power,  although  less  practised  in  all  those 
little  offices  of  jn'isonal  attention  wludi  render  the  l»est 
guides  of  Chaniouui  such  useful  and  agreeable  travelliug 
companions.  Messrs.  Kennedy,  Haidy,  and  Ellis  joined 
1X8  in  Switserland,  and  the  attack  of  the  united  party, 
which  is  described  in  another  part  of  this  volume^  was 
crowned  with  the  most  complete  success.  We  were  im- 
prisoned  by  riiin  and  snow  at  the  ^'Eirixi.sclihoni  for  three 
days  before  starting  upon  the  expedition,  and  the  day  after 
our  return  we  were  fairly  driven  down  into  the  Khone  val- 
ley by  a  relapse  of  miserable  weather*  Hardy  and  Ellis 
went  on  to  Zermatt ;  and  Kennedy,  St  John,  and  I  de- 
scended the  yalley  to  Sion,  where  I  expected  to  receive 
letters. 

We  spent  Sunday  the  1 0th  of  August  in  the  sjilon  of  the 
Hotel  di-  la  Poste,  in  the  melanclioly  capital  of  the  Valais, 
cheered  by  the  enlivening  sound  of  the  heavy  rain  patter* 
ing  against  the  window  panes.  We  had  written  long 
letters  home,  brought  our  journals  up  to  the  most  recent 
date,  put  all  our  plants  into  dry  paper,  and  were  specula- 
ting where  we  should  go  if  tlie  weather,  which  had  nipped 
our  excursion  in  tlie  bud,  sliould  ever  clear  again.  At  this 
moment  Simond  dashed  into  the  room ;  **  Monsieur,"  he 
exclaimed  to  me,  **  j^ai  quelque  chose  k  vous  dire ;  on  a  fait 
Fascension  de  la  Graffeneire.**  He  had  read  the  account  in 
a  number  of  the  Courier  du  Valais,  and  urged  me  to  come 
and  satisfy  myself.  I  found  the  paper  in  a  neighboming 
cafe.  The  article  related  how  Uxn  chasseurs  of  Lourtier, 
Maurice  Felley,  and  Juvence  Bruciiey  his  nephew,  had  on 
the  20th  of  July  successfully  reached  the  summit  of  that 
hitherto  untrodden  mountain ;  how  they  (|uitted  Lourtier 
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for  the  expedition  amid  the  mba  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
were  welcomed  back  again  upon  their  return  as  if  they  had 
been  snatched  baek  to  life  from  the  horrors  of  the  nether 
world.  In  fiskct  it  was  a  perfect  gem  of  composition,  and 
if  I  had  had  at  the  time  the  smallest  idea  of  writing  this 
account,  I  should  (H^rtainly  have  secured  the  paper  and 
reproduced  the  article  here.  One  important  point  it 
conclusively  established;  the  great  mountain  of  the  Vai  de 
Bagnes  waa  known  in  the  Valais  as  the  Giaffeneire. 

My  resolution  was  at  once  taken  to  start  for  Chables  in 
the  morning.  My  two  companions  were  deaf  to  all  entrea- 
ties to  accompuii}  me;  Kennedy  despaired  of  the  weather; 
my  cousin  would  go  to  Si.  Gervais,  sit  down  before  Mont 
BlanCy  and  make  certain  of  it ;  the  two  mountains,  he  was 
sure,  the  weather  would  not  suffer  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  time  we  had  at  our  disposal,  and  for  his  part  he  pre- 
ferred Mont  Blanc.  I  thought  differently,  and  determined 
to  try  to  get  to  St.  Gervais  in  time  to  join  in  his  ascent. 
The  next  morning  we  went  in  a  carriage  down  the  Klioue 
valley ;  I  got  out  at  Riddes,  retaining  Simond ;  the  two 
Others  parted  at  Martigny,  St  John  taking  Croz  to  St 
Gervais,  and  Kennedy  going  to  luxuriate  at  Vevay. 

A  iarack  leads  across  the  mountains  from  Riddes  to 
C babies,  over  a  pass  described  in  some  maps  as  the  Col  de 
Verbier,  and  in  otluTs  as  the  Col  des  Etabiomj.  It  ascends 
in  steep  zig-zags  up  the  grassy  wall  of  the  Rhone  valley, 
where  every  here  and  there,  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
river,  peep  out  smooth  sheets  of  rock  polished  by  that 
wonderful  ancient  loe  Sea  which  reached  from  the  Galen- 
stok  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  P'arther  on  tlie  path  winds 
thiougli  the  pleasant  pastuies  of  the  Commune  of  liiddes, 
above  the  deep  valley  of  La  Fava,  across  which  we  had 
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gUmpfies  through  the  clouds  of  the  numerous  chAlets  of 
the  mining  population  of  laerable.  Higher  up  aie  exten- 
sive pine  woods  with  a  thick  undergrowth  of  fern  and 

rhododendron,  among  which  I  found  some  mairnifici  nt 
clusters  of  Gistoperis  moiitana.  We  soou  crobsed  the 
upper  limit  of  the  pine  zone,  and  climbing  some  steep 
slopes  of  stunted  grass,  stood  upon  the  CoL 

In  cloudleas  weather  there  must  be  a  remarkably  fine 
view  from  this  position,  as  it  must  command  the  Alps  of 
the  western  Oberland  on  tlie  one  side,  itiul  on  the  otlier  the 
summits  of  the  Graflfeueire  and  Combiu.  But  we  were 
not  so  favoured ;  during  the  whole  morning  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Rhone  valley  had  been  veiled  in  cloud,  and 
there  was  so  thick  a  mist  upon  the  Col  that  we  could 
scarcely  see  a  jard.  before  us.  By  following  the  water  we 
got  wilely  down  to  Verbier,  and  at  three  o'clock  we  were  in 
our  old  quarters  cliez  Pierre  Perrodin.  A  messenger  was 
instantly  dispatched  to  Lourtier  to  bring  down  the  chas- 
seurs^  but  th^  did  not  arrive  until  ten  o*ciock  the  following 
morning.  I  questioned  tiiem  closely  about  their  former 
expedition,  ascertained  that  they  had  really  reached  the 
summit,  and  that  the  juscent  was  made,  .'is  I  had  anticipated, 
by  the  snow  .slope  on  the  Corbaasi^re  side. 

They  asked  thirty  francs  apiece,  which  I  thought  extra- 
vaganty  but  consented  to  give  it  upon  condition  that  on 
descending  the  mountain  they  would  accompany  me  across 
the  Col  on  the  south-west  of  the  Chraffeneire,  connecting 
the  glaciers  of  Corbassidre  and  Mont  Durand,  and  that  we 
should  att<;mpt  to  force  a  f)assage  either  to  Ollomont  or 
Chermontane.  As  it  was  uncertain  how  long  the  weather 
would  detam  us  at  Corbassi^re,  I  determined  that  the 
commissariat  should  be  ample  for  three  days,  and  hired  a 
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mule  to  cany  the  proyirions  to  the  cfa&leta.  Two  houn 
Boffioed  to  engage  the  chaaseun^  agree  with  the  muleteer^ 
pack  my  knapsack,  make  ready  the  pronaons,  arrange  the 

baggage  on  the  mule,  aiid  settle  the  bill  with  Perrodin,and  at 
noon  we  were  ready  to  start.  The  first  article  on  the  mule's 
hack  was  a  mattrasa.  Had  I  seen  this  before,  I  should  have 
discarded  it  as  a  useless  piece  of  lumber,  hut  I  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  unpack  the  other  things  on  its  aooonnt. 

When  we  got  to  the  slopes  of  Corhaaddre  we  found  that 
the  recent  snow  had  quite  covered  all  the  upper  pastures, 
and  that  the  establishment  had  consequently  been  brought 
much  lower  down  the  mountain.  As  it  was  very  important 
to  sleep  at  the  highest  possible  pointy  we  borrowed  from 
the  beiger  a  oopper  kettle  and  some  wooden  bowls,  and 
tied  them  on  the  mulcts  back  along  with  a  large  bundle  of 
firewood.  We  then  filled  two  pails  al^out  h;ilf  lull  of  milk, 
and  slung  them  on  to  our  alpenstocks,  and  carrying  them 
two  and  two,  the  party  resumed  its  march.  Passing  our 
camping-phice  of  the  preceding  year,  we  arriyed  at  fiye 
o'clock  at  the  hovel  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  where  we  had 
sheltered  from  the  storm,  which  was  to  be  our  resting-place 
for  the  night.  The  range  of  Combin  and  the  upper  glacier 
were  covered  with  dark  clouds,  which  augured  ill  for  the 
morrow.  We  unloaded  and  picketed  the  mule,  and  were 
soon  seated  round  a  good  fire,  enjoying  an  excellent  supper. 
When  the  milk  was  boiled  and  the  bowls  filled,  SImond 
suddenly  produced  several  iron  spoons:  I  remonstrated 
against  such  a  luxury,  and  he  replied,  "  You  remember, 
sir,  l.ist  year,  that  at  Chermontane  there  were  no  bowls, 
and  at  Corbassiere  there  were  no  spoons,  and  1  determined 
to  be  provided  this  time." 

The  fbUowing  day,  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  August,  was 
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ushered  in  by  a  beautifuUy-cloudlesf^  morning.  As  oiu* 
passage  of  the  Col  was  somewliat  doubtful,  1  directed  the 
muleteer  to  take  the  proTisions  we  did  not  want  to  carry 
with  U8,  and  cache  them  at  the  ch&lets  below,  making  quite 
sure  that  if  we  were  obliged  to  return  the  same  way,  we 
could  reach  those  clialets  in  the  evening;  the  mule  and  the 
other  things  were  then  to  go  tu  Chables. 

We  started  at  three,  ascended  the  cliff  by  lantern  light, 
and  walked  along  the  old  moraine,  having  the  Oraffeneire 
full  in  view,  which  presently  lighted  up,  and  crimsoned  by 
the  morning  9un,  looked  magnificent  indeed:  I  was  now  able, 
for  the  first  time,  to  study  the  actual  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain; it  consisted  of  two  peaks,  very  near  togetlier  and  of 
nearly  equal  height*    Inst<iad  of  crossing  the  glacier  to- 
wards the  Grand  Combin,  as  we  bad  done  the  year  before, 
we  k^t  under  the  rocks  on  the  left,  walking  along  a  belt 
of  piled  and  tottering  fragments,  with  quantities  of  fresh 
snow  filling  the  interstices.  These  piled  rocks  are  trouble- 
some enough  to  walk  over  when  there  is  no  snow,  but 
when  it  is  uncertain  whether  you  are  about  to  set  your 
foot  on  a  firm  surfi^e,  or  to  be  let  in  up  to  the  hip,  thej 
are  extremely  trying.   We  were  not  sorry  to  leave  them, 
but  the  moment  we  stepped  upon  the  glacier  we  sank  in 
above  the  ankles;  it  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  soft 
.snow  at  least  twelve  inches  tliick.   T  now  siiw  the  task  that 
lay  before  us,  but  determined  to  proceed,  notwithstanding ; 
and  having  frequently  to  make  long  detours  to  get  round 
the  crevasses,  we  toiled  manfully  through  the  snow  to  a 
point  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  about  an  hour  on  this 
side  of  the  CoL 

We  arrived  at  this  point  at  twenty  min\ it t  s  past  nine, 
having  been  upwards  of  ox  hours  in  performing  what  the 
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chasseurs  liad  accomplished  on  the  first  ascent  in  less  than 
half  the  time.  I  called  a  halt  and  a  Beeoud  breakfast,  and 
we  lay  down  in  the  snow  and  rested  half  an  hour.  Here 
Bruchey,  the  younger  guide>  who  had  prenoudy  told  me  . 
that  he  was  chasseur  de  chamois,  parpasrion,**  said  that 
he  was  very  sorrv',  but  that  he  really  could  not  go  on ;  he 
had  shown  siyns  ut  distress  for  some  time,  and  was  fairly 
exhausted  by  the  arduous  labour  of  the  last  six  hours.  I 
told  him  to  lie  where  he  was  for  the  present^  and  when  he 
was  sufficiently  recovered,  to  go  up  to  the  Gol,  and  see  if 
we  could  descend  on  the  other  side ;  as  for  us,  we  would  go 
on,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  ascent  without  hifl  assistance. 

The  snow  on  the  mountain  wius  even  worse  than  that  on 
the  glacier;  its  surface  was  frozen  into  ;i  cnist  which  was 
not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  wei^^t  of  the  body,  but  which 
at  every  step  resisted  for  a  few  seconds,  then  broke  and  let 
the  foot  suddenly  in;  it  was  so  deep  that  frequently  when 
the  slope  was  steeper  than  usual,  my  knee  was  beneath  the 
level  of  the  snow  in  front.  In  such  circumstances  the  fore- 
mobt  man  has  the  hardest  work,  those  who  follow  and  step 
in  the  holes  which  he  has  trodden  having  a  comparatively 
easy  task.  When  there  is  a  laige  party,  although  the  pro> 
gress  is  slow,  the  fatigue  is  greatly  diminished  by  each  man 
taking  the  lead  in  succession ;  but  we  were  only  three,  and 
Felli  y  had  come  up  rather  against  his  will,  and  was  not 
good  for  much.  The  lion's  share  of  the  work  accordingly 
fell  to  Simond.  I  suppose  he  led  for  about  half  the  time, 
and  that  Felley  and  I  divided  the  other  half  b^ween  us. 
We  had  less  difficulty  in  threading  the  crevasses  than  I 
had  anticipated.  We  passed  under  many  lofty  walls  of  snow, 
shining  with  green  light,  and  although  we  crossed  the 
broken  remnants  of  numerous  avalanches,  we  were  not 
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even  alarmed  by  a  single  fall.  At  last  we  got  entangled  in 
a  network  of  wide  fissures  fruia  which  we  could  tind  no 
outlet.  I  then  began  to  consider  wliether  1  wtus  right  in 
dragging  these  two  men  through  all  tliis  toil  merely  for  my 
own  gratificatioiL  Felley  I  knew  would  be  glad  of  any 
excuse  for  retreat^  bo  I  turned  round  to  Simond: — ''Do 
yon  think,"  I  said  to  him,  <Uhat  it  is  really  worth  while 
for  us  to  go  on?  It  is  very  hard  work,  it  is  getting  very 
late,  and  after  all  we  may  not  be  able  to  reach  the  summit. 
I  place  myself  entirely  in  your  hands,  and  if  you  decide  to 
turn  backy  I  have  no  objection.'*  R\b  reply  was  decisive 
and  chavBcteristic»  and  deserves  to  be  recorded.  Non, 
monsieur  1  II  fiiut  continuer,  il  &ut  aUer  toujours  douce- 
inent,  il  ne  faut  jamais  se  desesperer  d'une  ascensiua." 
'*  Ea  avant  done,''  responded  I,  and  in  a  short  time  we 
were  clear  of  our  difficulty,  and  by  proceeding  very  quietly 
we  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tain, nt  the  top  of  the  precipices  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  the  two  jx  aks,  which  lie  in  a 
line  nearly  north  and  south,  with  a  little  col  between  tlu-m. 
We  were  at  the  base  of  the  northern,  the  cue  the  chiiSi^eurs 
had  ascended,  and  not  knowing  which  was  the  higher,  im- 
mediately attacked  it  It  was  rather  steep^  but  Simond's 
energy- appeared  to  increase  as  we  neared  the  summit. 
He  went  first  and  kicked  great  footholes  in  the  snow,  I 
followed  ill! mediately,  and  we  were  soon  seated  on  the  top 
of  it,  where  there  was  about  space  enough  to  hold  the 
three. 

The  brilliant  promise  of  the  morning  had  not  been  ful- 
filled* The  clouds  had  begun  to  gjather  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  got  lower  and  thicker  almost  eveiy  minute.  When 

we  were  on  the  summit,  not  a  single  peak  was  visible 
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bejond  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  and  only  at  intervalB  there 
came  glimpses  of  the  glaciers  of  Breney  and  Chermontane, 
and  the  green  lakes  of  Chaarioii  shining  like  emeralds  five 
thousand  feet  below.  Westward,  we  looked  down  iipoD  a 
boimdless  sea  of  white  roUing  cloud,  whose  billows  broke 
against  a  solitary  snowy  height  From  time  to  time  we  had 
seen  this  mountain  during  the  ascent,  and  I  had  as  often 
said  to  Simond,  "  Look,  there  is  the  Velan;  how  little  pro- 
gress we  are  making,  as  we  linvi  uot  yet  left  it  below  lis.** 
It  was  the  summit  of  Mout  Blaoc !  In  one  direction  only 
was  the  prospect  clear.  We  could  see  the  whole  length  of 
the  glader  of  Gorhassi^  with  its  iKranding  laages,  the 
Grand  Combin  itself  scarcely  distinguishable  among  the 
neighbouring  peaks.  Opposite  to  the  Graffeneire,  the 
rocky  buuuilarv  of  the  £rla<'ier  appeared  broken  into  three 
bays ;  we  oouid  see  straight  up  the  southern  of  these,  and 
as  the  peaks  were  much  lower  at  its  extremity,  I  thought 
it  posnble  that  a  passage  might  exist  to  St  Pierre. 

disappointing  as  the  prospect  was,  our  position  on  the 
summit  was  even  more  unsatisfactory.  The  southern  peak 
raised  its  highest  j)()int  Mune  twenty  feet  above  the  one  on 
which  we  stood.  It  could  evidently  be  climbt  d  without 
much  difficulty;  was  there  time  to  do  it?  The  only 
watch  of  the  party  was  in  Bruchey's  pocket,  down  below, 
so  that  we  could  not  tell  the  time,  but  we  judged  it  to  be 
nearly  three.  The  ascent  had  theiefore  cost  us  at  least 
eleven  hours  of  acLual  walking,  and  there  were  only  five 
hours  of  daylight  left.  I  reluctantly  decided  in  the  ne- 
gative, and  comnM^ncefl  a  rajnd  descent,  leaving  the  AUer 
kwM»  SpUze  of  the  Graffeneire  asafuture  reward  to  some 
enterprising  mountaineer.  It  was  fi^e  before  we  reached 
the  base  of  the  mountain  and  rejoined  Bruchey.   He  had 
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hee.n  to  the  Col,  he  said,  and  it  was  impossible  to  descend 
upon  the  other  side.  I  waa  unable  to  gather  from  him  the 
precise  nature  of  the  difficulty,  and  am  uncharitable  enough 
to  beUere  that  it  was  in  spirit  only  that  he  visited  the  Col. 
However  this  may  have  been,  we  could  not  have  got  there 
before  six,  and  it  would  have  been  madness  to  have  entered 
upon  an  unknown  glacicT  at  so  late  an  liour.  We  therefore 
turned  our  faces  iu  the  opposite  direction,  and  marched 
towards  Corbassi^re  as  quickly  as  the  snow  would  permit* 
We  had  judged  rightly  in  hastening  down,  for  as  we 
descended  the  glacier  we  were  attacked  by  a  heavy  storm 
of  nun  and  drifting  snow. 

Night  closed  upon  us  before  we  re<ached  the  cliff,  and  we 
had  to  grope  our  way  dowu  it  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern,  con- 
taining only  a  twisted  taper  inside  it,  which  was  continually 
going  out.  At  the  base  of  the  cliff  the  taper  utterly  suc- 
cumbed, and  I  thought  we  never  should  have  found  the 
chalet.  We  entered  it  at  last  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  after  a 
course  of  ei<^hteen  hours  and  a  quiu'ter,  fifteen  of  which  had 
been  actual  walking  tlirough  deep  snow.  As  we  had  sent 
everything  away  in  the  morning,  even  the  ordinary  chalet 
luxuries  were  wanting  to  our  supper, — no  chocolate  or  bias- 
ing fire,  nothing  but  bread  and  meat  and  water,  and  a  hay 
bed;  but  we  slept  soundly  on  it,  notwithstanding.  We 
descended  to  the  lower  chalet  early  the  next  morning,  and 
breakfiLbted  on  our  cached  provisions ;  Felley  and  liruchey 
left  us  at  Lourtier,  and  Simond  and  I  reached  Chables  at 
ten  o'clock. 

The  total  cost  of  the  expedition  was  nearly  five  pounds; 
rather  a  large  sum,  but  if  I  had  had  a  companion  it  would 

have  been  no  more  expensive  for  the  two.  Excepting  a 
sunburnt  fac^  and  parched  lips,  I  was  none  the  worde  for 
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it;  but  Simond  was  very  unwell;  he  had  coutracted  an 
illness  which,  I  grieve  to  aa,j,  lasted  several  weeks,  and 
which  I  fear  vas  caused  in  a  great  measure  by  the  arduous 
exertions  he  had  made  to  land  me  safely  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain. 

The  height  of  the  Graflfeneire  is  14,134  feet*;  if  the 
8U0W  were  in  good  order,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  a-scent 
should  not  Ite  made  in  seven  hours  from  the  chalets,  and  in 
that  case  Obables  might  easily  be  reached  the  second  night. 
The  view  from  the  summit  in  fine  weather  must  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  Alps.  The  northern  extremity 
of  the  CorhiuNsi^re  glacier  luis  now  been  pretty  well  ex- 
plored, and  the  attention  of  mouutaiueerH  should  be  directed 
to  the  passes  which  may  lead  on  to  it  from  the  south  and 
west  Attempts  should  be  made  to  reach  it  from  Chermon- 
tane  by  the  glacier  of  Mont  I)urand»  from  Valpelline  by 
the  ravine  extencfing  aboye  the  Chalets  of  By,  and  also 
from  St.  Pierre.  When  those  avenues  have  been  fully  ex- 
amined, the  topography  of  the  district  will  be  completely 
known. 

I  stayed  four  hours  atChables  and  then  went  to  Orsidres, 
where  I  was  detuned  sorely  against  my  will  the  whole  of 
the  next  day,  in  an  unsuccessfrd  attempt  to  find  a  guide 

who  knew  the  Col  du  Tour.  Failing  in  this,  I  took  a 
pleasant  mountain  track  along  the  valley  b^ng  between  the 
main  chain  and  the  Mont  Catogne,  crossed  the  Forclaz 
and  the  Col  de  Balme,  parted  reluctantly  from  Simond, 

*  Zicglcr  under  "  Coinbin  II.  hijchstcr  Gipfcl."  King,  in  his  recent  work. 
The  Italian  Yallcj-s  uf  the  Fco nine  Alps,"  pagv  84,  gives  the  height  of  the 

Qmad  CMibia  (£  «,  the  Gnffimdn)    19,900,  anA  of  the  T^lea  m  10,470 

flNt.    Theie  mint  be  intended  for  Fnndi  ftet,  but  be  does  not  eay  le. 

ICven  with  this  ilknrenoe  the  V&m  it  moch  too  low  i  its  Imght  in  Vienoh 

feet  ie  ll,e74. 
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and  huiried  on  to  St  Gervaia.  •  I  rejoined  my  cousin  the 

very  evening  he  had  come  down  from  Mont  Blanc,  where 
he  had  found  the  snow  even  worse,  and  the  day's  work 
longer,  than  it  had  been  on  tlm  Grafi'eueire ;  but  his  party 
being  larger,  the  individual  labour  was  less  painful,  and 
they  had  successfully  reached  the  summit.  I  had  hoped 
to  stay  at  St.  Gervais  and  follow  his  example^  but  another 
relapse  of  rainy  weather  drove  us  away ;  we  quitted  the 
Alps  in  despair,  went  by  way  of  Sixt  to  Geneva,  and  in 
a  few  hours  we  were  in  England. 

Croz  left  us  at  Servoz  and  returned  to  Chamouniy  where 
he  was  fined  by  that  liberal  and  enlightened  community. 
He  bad  committed  the  high  crime  and  misdemeanor  of 
ascending  Mont  Blanc  from  St.  Gervais,  contrary  to  a  regu- 
lation which  had  recently  been  made,  and  of  the  existence 
of  which  he  was  not  aware.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  to 
what,  lengths  these  good  people  will  ultimately  proceed. 
They  were  formerly  contented  with  dosing  their  own  route 
to  travellers  of  ordinary  means,  they  now  claim  a  monopoly 
of  the  whole  mountain,  and  will,  doubtless,  soon  extend  their 
regulations  to  every  excnrsion  in  the  Alj)S.  English  tra- 
vellers, especially  those  led  by  love  of  science  or  adventure 
to  the  higher  Alps,  have  been  everything  to  Chamouni, 
and  have  spent  their  money  in  the  valley  with  a  lavish 
haad ;  and  yet  the  petty  authorities  who  rule  the  commune 
are  neglecting  nothing  to  disgust  and  exasperate  those  to 
whom  they  owe  so  much.  The  system,  too,  is  bitterly 
detested  by  the  better  giiideii,  to  whom  it  is  as  unjust  and 
oppressive  as  it  is  offensive  and  insulting  to  their  em- 
ployers. 

So  ended  my  lastSwiss  journey.  To  those  who  fed  wearied 
— as  who  does  not  at  times — ^with  the  ceaseless  mill-work^ 
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of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  no  medicine 
80  soothing  both  to  mind  and  bo<ly  as  Alpine  travel,  aflford- 
ing  aa  it  does  interesting  observation  and  healthy  enjoy- 
ment for  the  present,  and  pleasant  memories  for  the  time 
to  come.  Very  many  happy  days  have  I  spent  among  the 
"  Peaks  and  Passes  and  Glaciers  ^  of  the  Alps,  but  I  look 
back  upon  none  of  them  with  feelings  of  such  great  satis- 
faction as  upon  those  in  which  I  wandered  among  the  un- 
known fastnesses  of  the  "  Montagnes  de  Bagnes.*' 

W.  Mathews,  Jun. 


BIOBUT  rOlilT. 


THE  GBAFFENEIEB  FROM  THE  OLA.CIEB  OF  C0EBAS8I&SB. 


Note  by  the  Editor. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  in  type,  I  have  been  favoured 
with  an  interesting  letter  from  M.  Gottlieb  Studer,  the  well- 
known  explorer  of  the  Alps,  whose  valuable  map  of  the 
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southeru  valleyn  of  tlte  Cuutou  Vulais  is  uow  in  the  bands  of 
every  traveller. 

M.  Studer  informs  me  that  during  the  last  year,  1858,  he 
revisited  the  range  of  Mont  Gombin,  and  accomplished  the 
ascent  of  the  Graffeneire  from  the  side  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes, 
but,  like  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Mathews,  he  was  not  fayoured 
with  fine  weather.  Returning  to  the  yalley  of  Corbassi^re, 
M*  Stnder  efiected  the  passage  from  thence  into  the  Val  d*£n- 
tremont»  descending  to  Al^ve  on  the  road  of  the  St.  Bernard 
bj  the   Montagues  des  Gcsurs  "  and  the  Mont  Boveyre. 

In  this  excursion  M.  Studer,  like  Mr.  Mathews,  ascertained 
that  the  nomenclature  of  the  peaks  of  this  group  which  is 
adopted  in  the  Val  de  Bagnes  differs  materially  from  that 
admitted  in  his  own,  and  all  other  existing  maps,  and  he  pro- 
poses the  following  changes,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  discre- 
pancies thus  caused. 

1.  He  proposes  to  retain  for  the  highest  peak  of  the  group 
the  name  Grand  Combin,  by  which  it  is  universally  known  to 
all  previous  writei^,  and  through  the  acyoining  districts  of 
SwitzorlanJ  and  Piedmont ;  admitting,  however,  as  a  synonym, 
the  local  name  of  the  Val  de  Bagnes  —  La  Graffeneire. 

2.  The  peak  named  on  hU  own  map  "  Petit  Combin,*' which 
in  the  Val  de  Bagnes  and  in  the  foregoing  narrative  is  called 
"(Irand  Combin,"  he  proposes,  in  order  to  avoid  further  con- 
fusion, to  call  the  *'  Combin  de  Corhassiere." 

3.  Tlie  Petit  Combin.  called  also  in  the  Val  d'Entreniont 
**  Dent  (In  Midi,"  occupies  the  position  indicated  in  the  same 
map  by  the  name  "  Les  FoUutj-,"  and  the  latter  nanju  belongs 
proj)erly  to  a  portion  of  the  range  between  this  and  Les 
Avoulons. 

4.  M.  Studer  hud  placed  the  name  "P.  dc  Graffeneire" 
in  tt  position  that  indicated  a  col,  rather  than  a  peak,  and  Mr. 
Matliews  naturally  su}>posed  that  the  initiallctter  was  intended 
for  the  "PflAsa^f  "  t>ointed  ont  to  hiiu  by  iiisfrnide.  M.  Studer. 
however,  iuforins  me  that  tlie  words  on  hii>  map  wer(>  intended 
to  designate  a  peak,  which  should  bear  the  name   Beeca  de  la 

6.  The  Montague  des  CceurS)  called  on  the  map  "Coeur 
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iSijrnnl,"  and  there  placH  on  the  <«cmth  side  of  tlic  Glacier  de 
M oi  l  ] 5 1. \ eyre,  is  on  the  north  side  of  that  glacier,  imme- 
diaiely  :il)Ove  AKive. 

6.  Tlie  point  lietween  Liddcs  and  I^urtier,  marked  upon  the 
map  "  B.  d'Evasie,"  should  he  Becca  de  Jazie. 

7.  The  Glacier  de  Vnlsorey  descends  from  the  north  side  of 
the  Velan,  stretching  laiihcr  down  tliau  the  Gouille  de  la 
Vassue,  which  lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
glaciers  of  Valsorey  and  Tzeudei. 

Most  of  these  correctioiis  will  be  found  to  have  been  antiei* 
peted  by  Mr,  Mathews  in  the  nap  annexed  to  this  volnme,  the 
only  dilforence  being  in  regard  to  the  names  to  be  given  to  the 
two  highest  peaks.  Mr.  Mathews,  who  has  been  the  foremost 
and  most  socoessful  explorer  of  a  region  hitherto  strangely  neg- 
lected, and  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight, 
considers  that  the  names  given  in  the  Yal  de  Bagnes  should  be 
adhered  to^  and  that  future  writers  ought  to  conform  to  them. 
I  must  observe^  however,  that,  apart  from  hts  authority,  the  case 
rests  between  the  people  of  B^nes  and  the  entire  rest  of  the 
world ;  and  on  that  issue  I  think  it  scarcely  reasonable  that  a 
few  iHitorato  peasants  should  prevail.  In  regard  to  the  high- 
est peak,  there  is  nothing  unusual  or  very  inconvenient  in  our 
admitting  side  by  side  the  names  Grand  Combin  and  GrafiVn- 
eire ;  and  I  can  see  no  better  way  of  avoiding  mistakes  as  to 
the  second  peak  than  by  calling  it,  with  M.  Siuder,  Combin 
de  Corbassi^re^  it  being  wc^ll  nnderst4>od  by  those  travellers 
who  may  approach  it  from  the  aide  of  Bagnes  that  it  is  there 
called  Grand  Combin. 

There  is  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  true  height  of  this  latter 
peak.  Mr.  Mathews  supposes  it  to  be  no  more  than  12,041 
Knfrli>b  fV'ft,  that  being  the  height  giv«'n  in  Zii>gler*s  Catalofiruo 
for  tiie  Petit  (Vnnbin,  M.  Studer,  on  the  contrary,  believes 
that  tliis  is  tlie  point  intended  in  that  work  by  the  second  or 
lower  peak  of  the  Combin,  and  said  i  i  In  A  \  metres,  or  13,714 
English  feet,  in  height.  The  question  nui-t  for  the  present 
remain  unsettled,  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  this 
last  supposition  is  incorrect. 
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IROM  ZERMATT  TO  THE  VAL  lyANNlVIERS,  BY  THE 

TRIFT  PASS. 

In  the  month  of  August  1857,  after  spending  a  fortnight 
in  Chanioiini  and  its  neighbouihood,  iSIr.  Walters  and  I 
arrired  at  Zermatt  one  glorious  day,  by  the  Col  d'Eiin 
from  Eyoletia.  We  had  expected  grand  things  from  a  visit 
of  some  length  to  the  Eiffelberg ;  bat,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  peculiar  uncertainty  of  all  things  among  the  mountains, 
on  the  next  evening  rain  set  in  heavily,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  we  found  the  groimd  covered  with  snow 
nearly  a  foot  deep  at  the  door  of  the  house  on  the  Kilfel ; 
on  the  16th  of  August  we  were  suddenly  plunged  into 
what  would  in  England  have  been  considered  unusually 
severe  winter  weathcir.  The  snow  continued  felling  all 
day,  iiud  it  \v;i.s  impossible  to  see  more  than  a  few  yards 
through  the  thick  white  mist  around  us ;  but  in  the  after- 
noon some  of  us,  being  determined  not  to  lose  the  whole 
day,  made  a  push  for  the  Gomeigrat,  the  point  of  which, 
generally  not  much  more  than  an  hout^s  ascent  from  the 
RiflTel  Hotel,  forms  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  panorama 
including  all  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Monte  Rosa  group. 
On  the  present  occasion  we  had  to  work  for  nearly  two 
hours  through  snow,  often  above  oiur  knees,  before  we  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  summit.  Suddenly  we  found 
ourselves  em^ging  from  Uie  snow-storm,  which  still  pelted 
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eraelly  below,  and  with  amazement  we  saw  the  upper 

regions  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  Lyskamm,  and  the  Breithom 
oii  one  side,  and  the  3Iatterhorn,  the  Dent  Blanche,  and 
the  Weisshom  on  the  other,  standing  out  serenely  in  the 
clear  blue  sky. 

An  ocean  of  white  clouds  still  rolled  below^  hiding  every- 
thing  less  than  9000  feet  above  the  sea;  nothing  solid  was 
to  be  seen,  except  the  snow-capped  giants  calmly  ranged 
in  their  huge  amphitheatre  around  us,  laughiug  at  the 
^now-storm  which  only  beat  about  their  hoary  knees.  A 
few  minutes  more»  and  the  highest  peaks  were  tinged  with 
the  rosy  flush  of  sunset,  the  effect  of  which  was  strangely 
increased  by  their  seemingly  entire  isolation  from  the 
cloud-robed  world  below ;  and  then  a  wild  gust  of  wind, 
dashing  up  the  wliite  mists  iutu  our  faces  and  hiding  the 
last  glimpses  of  the  glorious  view,  warned  us  to  descend. 
By  carefully  following  our  former  track  in  the  deep  snow, 
we  found  our  way  hack  in  safety  to  the  little  inn  on  the 
RiffeL  Those  who  had  remained  in  the  house  had  not 
been  favoured  with  a  moment's  cessation  of  the  thick  fos 
and  falling  snow,  and  they  could  iiardly  believe  what  a 
splendid  sight  we  liad  beheld  from  the  summit  of  the 
■Gomergrat. 

Though  the  weather  cleared  partially  next  mornings  it 
was  evident  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  several  days, 

at  all  events  upon  t&e  high  monntmns,  so  deeply  had  they 
been  covered  with  fresh  snow  during  the  storm ;  we  re- 
solved, therefore^  to  descend  the  valley  to  Yisp,  cross  the 
^  Simplon,  sun  ourselves  on  the  Italian  lakes,  and  return  in 
a  week  to  the  BiffeL  Our  plan  answered  admirably,  and 
on  the  seventh  day,  without  having  met  with  any  eon^rs- 
tempa  whatever,  we'  crossed  the  fiunous  Weiss  Thor  from 
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Macugnaga,  and  were  wt  lcomcil  in  our  mountam-quai"ters 
exactly  at  the  time  we  had  autieiptitetl. 

Here  we  had  hoped  to  meet  oiir  friend  Mr.  Bradshaw 
Smith,  who  had  crossed  the  Col  du  Geant  with  us  not  long 
before,  and  from  whom  we  should  not  have  been  separated 
but  for  an  attack  of  neuralgia,  which  compelled  him  for 
a  while  to  into  retirement.  Not  findinij  liim,  we  aenreed 
to  wait  anotlier  day  or  two,  and  as  the  morning  after  our 
passage  of  the  Weiss  Thor  was  not  imrticularly  fine,  we 
indulged  ourselves  in  a  run  down  to  Zermatt,  with  the 
double  object  of  looking  for  friends  and  inquiring  for 
letters,  after  which  we  returned  to  the  Riffel  in  time  for 
an  afternoon  lounge. 

Zacharie  Cachat  of  Chamouni  had  heeu  already  nearly 
a  month  witli  us,  during  which  he  had  always  proved 
himself  a  first-rate  fellow  whenever  anything  difficult  was 
to  be  done ;  and  as  we  roamed  about  on  the  turf  of  the 
Siffelberg,  examining  with  the  telescope  every  point  of 
interest  in  that  most  astonishing  panorama,  his  eye  rested 
upon  the  wild  red  crags  Ix'tween  the  Wei.ssiKuri  and  the 
Gahelhorner  soaring  into  pinnacle  above  theTrift  glacier, 
and  he  pointed  out  the  place  where,  with  Mr.  Chapman, 
he  had  crossed  the  chain  into  the  Einfisch  Thai  or  Val 
d'Annivieni.  As  for  as  we  were  able  to  discover,  this  pass 
had  only  been  twice  crossed  in  mo<lern  times,  though,  as 
is  fre(|uently  the  ease,  there  were  legends  at  hand  to  iihow 
that  in  csarly  days  tlie  peasants  used  frequently  to  cross 
frY>m  one  valley  to  the  other  by  this  route.  There  was  said 
to  be  a  lost  pass  in  this  part  of  the  chain,  and  in  the 
panorama  from  the  Cromergrat,  which  was  published  some 
years  ago,  this  identical  spot  is  marked  as  an  ancient  pass 
to  the  Einfisch  Thai.    From  wiiut  I  afterwards  saw  of  the 
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way,  I  should  be  strongly  tempted  to  doubt  the  tnitli  of 
such  statements,  unless  the  course  of  centuries  has  entirely 
changed  the  character  of  the  rocks  on  the  Zinal  side. 
Although  a  hunter  might  now  and  then  make  use  of  it, 
yet  the  length  of  the  Zhial  glacier,  the  difficulty^  not  to 
flay  danger,  of  the  scramble,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of 
ever  taking  any  cattle  or  beasts  of  burdeu  over  the  Col, 
incline  me  to  class  the  stories  of  the  Einiisch  pass  with 
those  which  pretend  that  in  the  good  old  times  people 
tiiought  nothing  of  crossing  the  glaciers  from  Viesch  to 
Gzindelwald  for  the  purpose  of  dther  listening  to  a  new 
preacher,  or  extending  their  commercial  relations  with  a 
distant  valley. 

A  mere  mountain  explorer,  however,  would  be  sure  to 
find  ample  gratification  in  the  beauty,  the  difficulty,  and 
the  mysterious  novelty  of  the  expedition.  In  the  first 
place^  it  was  evident  that  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Trift 
glader  there  must  be  a  remarkably  interesting  view  of  the 
Saasgrat  and  Monte  Ro8a  group  with  the  various  passes  to  the 
^55tward ;  then  Cachat  himself,  ever  of  the  boldest,  had 
represented  the  descent  to  the  Zinal  glacier  as  jHiaaaJbU' 
mefnJt  dijfficile;  and,  while  it  was  admitted  that  scarcely  any 
of  the  Zermatt  guides  had  attempted  to  cross  the  Col*  one 
of  them  was  known  to  have  returned  from  it  with  the 
avowed  resolution  of  never  attempting  it  again.  Such 
bein^  the  allurements  held  out  to  ns,  what  mountaineer 
can  wonder  at  oui-  yielding?  With  the  certainty  of 
Cachat*8  superintendence,  we  arranged  to  starts  and  waited 
only  for  the  arrival  of  our  friend. 

Next  afternoon  his  well-known  brown  Holland  coat  otid 
straw  hat  were  seen  once  more  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the 
Kiffelberg,  and  it  was  forthwith  arranged  that  we  should 
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all  sleep  at  Zeriiiatt  tliat  nir,Mit,  in  order  to  be  ready  fur  the 
next  moruing.  Theu  came  the  "  old,  old  story,"  a  diffi- 
culty about  guides.  Cachat  of  course  was  ready,  and 
knowing  how  entirely  he  was  to  be  relied  upon,  we  did 
not  much  care  who  the  othm  might  be ;  but  as  we  all  had 
knafMacks,  and  provisions  must  be  taken  for  a  very  long 
day's  work  which  was  to  end  in  an  uncivilised  vallt^y  with 
none  of  the  nsual  means  of  eutertaiunieut  for  man  and 
beast,  it  was  necessary  that  some  one  should  go.  AU  the 
Zermatt  men  were  very  shy  of  the  undertaking,  and  were 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  its  dangers  and  difficulties  ought 
io  be  rewarded  with  a  much  larger  amount  of  francs  than 
we  had  any  idea  of  bestowing  upon  them.  At  last  Johann 
Zum  Taugwald,  who  had  formerly  crossed  the  piu^s  with 
Mr.  Chapman  and  Cachat^  was  persuaded  to  go  for  thirty 
francs,  and  a  very  willing  young  fellow,  Kronig  by  name^ 
whom  I  had  known  for  several  years  at  Zermatt>  agreed  for 
ten  francs  to  accompany  us  in  the  character  of  porter  as  fiv  as 
the  summit  and  retiim  from  that  point.  They  all  seemed  to 
consider  it  a  iiaider  day's  w'ork  than  tlie  asocnt  of  Monte 
Rosa,  and  as  Taugwald  would  have  to  return  by  the  Valais 
and  Visp  his  demand  was  perhaps  not  excessive. 

The  weather  promised  all  that  oould  be  desired  when  we- 
"went  to  bed,  and  M.  Seller,  our  good  host  of  the  Monte 
Bosa  Hotel,  took  great  interest  in  the  expedition.  He 
promised  to  get  up  early  to  .start  us  hiniJ>elf,  with  a  com- 
fortable breakfast,  and  he  kept  his  word ;  but  from  various 
delays  we  were  not  £urly  off  till  nearly  half-past  four 
o'clock,  on  as  lovely  a  morning  as  ever  was  seen,  while  the 
atais  were  still  shining  brilliantly.  As  a  special  mark  of 
fitvour  to  US,  as  old  friends  and  customers,  M.  Seller  pre- 
iieuted  each  of  us  with  a  maguiiiceut  orauge,  folded  up  in 
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paper,  as  a  very  rare  delicacy  iu  these  remote  places  of  the 
earth. 

On  leaving  the  house  the  first  thing  we  did  was  to  look 
towards  the  Matterhom ;  there  it  fltoodf  nuaing  its  awful 
head  high  up  among  the  gleamizig  stai^  streaked  with 
long  patches  of  snow  which  gave  it  a  mysterious  self- 
luminous  appearance,  and  calmly  looking  down  into  the 
valley  like  some  beautiful,  yet  fearl'ui,  phantom,  folded 
impenetrably  in  its  spangled  robe. 

Immediately  behind  the  village  we  ascended  towards 
the  west  by  a  narrow  path  among  steeply  inclined 
meadows,  which  soon  led  to  the  opening  of  a  wild  rayine^ 
traversed  by  the  torrent  that  descends  from  the  Trift 
glacier  to  join  the  main  stream  of  the  Visp.  Soon  after 
entering  this  ravine  we  crossed  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Tiiftbach  by  a  rude  mountain  bridge,  consisting,  as  usual» 
of  a  couple  of  pine  47ees ;  the  path  soon  became  an  indis- 
tinct track,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  constant  ravages  of 
the  furious  torrent  were  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  its 
deficiencies.  The  ascent  wjis  very  steep,  and  the  first  day- 
light showed  the  valley  of  Zermatt  already  far  beneath  u& 
Presently  we  came  to  a  huge  shoulder  of  rock,  which, 
overhanging  tiie  torrent^  and  seeming  to  cut  off  the  path 
completely,  threatened  to  bar  our  progress.  However,  we 
soon  foimd  that  though  we  had  come  to  a  decidedly 
niauvats  pas,  it  was  hy  no  means  an  insuperable  obstricie. 
There  were  sundry  small  ledges,  about  an  inch  wide,  on  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  and  by  using  one  of  these  for  the  feet» 
and  an  upper  one  for  the  hands,  we  were  not  long  in 
passing  it  safely.  A  Uttle  rather  rough  scrambling  then 
led  us  to  a  comparatively  level  piece  of  country,  where  the 
vast  precipices  of  the  Gabelhorner,  iuii  in  front,  suffir 
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ciently  iiulicated  our  direction.  The  neiixhliourhood  of  tlie 
Triftbach  is  particuhirly  rich  in  the  flowers  of  the  liigh 
Alps,  and  the  silver-grey  velvet  heads  of  the  Gnaphafhnii 
UoTitopodium,  or  Edelweiss^  are  much  more  abundant  and 
luxuriant  than  I  bare  seen  them  elsewhere. 

We  halted  a  few  moments  to  ornament  our  hats  with 
these,  and,  on  turning  round,  were  struck  with  admiration 
at  suddenly  seeinc^  the  splendid  mass  of  Monte  Rosii  in  the 
S.E.,  which,  though  entirely  hidden  from  Zermatt,  was 
now  towering  oyer  the  crest  of  the  diminished  Biffelberg. 
As  we  advanced  the  sun  reddened  the  rocky  peaks  of  the 
Gabelhdmer  with  surpassing  splendour,  and  after  a  little 
more  easy  walking  we  found  ourselves,  in  one  hour  and 
thirty-five  minutes  after  leaving  the  inn,  uponassnug  nook 
of  green  turf,  with  sheep-folds  of  stone,  just  where  the 
stream  bends  towards  the  rights  and  here  we  waited  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  enjoy  the  enchanting  scene.  Monte 
Bosa  had  risen  higher  and  higher  over  the  Riffelberg  with 
every  step  we  had  taken,  and  from  this  point  it  stood  np  so 
griuidly  that  the  intervening  Guruergrat  seemed  ;is  notliing, 
excepting  a.s  a  dark  foil  to  the  snowy  masses  of  the  more 
distant  mountain.  Not  the  faintest  mist  obscured  its  beau- 
tiful outline,  and  with  the  telescope  we  could  make  out 
almost  every  rock  of  the  Hochste  Spitze  which  we  had  so 
laboriously  surmounted  in  the  preceding  summer.  A 
little  more  to  the  left  were  the  pure  snow-cap  of  tht^  Ciina 
di  Jazi,  the  small  patch  of  rocks  which  marks  the  crest  of 
the  Wdss  Thor,  and  the  pinnacle  of  the  Strahlhom; 
thence  the  whole  ertent  of  the  Findelen  glacier  swept 
down  in  a  graceful  curve,  breaking  on  the  rocky  sides  of 
the  RiffelberiT,  and  winding  down  between  dark  pine-forests 
to  its  termination  in  the  white  foam  of  the  torrent.  Close 
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to  our  feet  the  Triftbach  tumbled  impetuously  to  meet  it 
from  the  oppofiite  direction^  both  to  be  daahed  into  the 
amB  of  the  Visp,  and  so  hurried  to  tiie  Bhone  aud  the 
Mediterranean. 

I  wish  particularly  to  draw  attention  to  this  very  charm- 
ing spot,  because  it  is  hardly  ever  visited,  thous^h  so  easily 
reached  from  Zermatt.  The  most  moderate  walker  would 
find  two  hours  enough  for  the  ascent^  and  even  if  the 
mauvaU  paa  of  the  rock  were  too  difficult  for  some  heads, 
yet  this  obstacle  may  be  easily  turned  by  a  short  climb  to 
the  left;  the  grru'^s  at  the  halting-place  is  deliciously  fresh, 
and  such  pleasiint  sliade  is  aft'orded  by  rocks  on  the  south 
and  west,  that  a  pic-nic  party  might  spend  a  long  summer's 
day  there  with  veiy  great  enjoyment  The  way  back  ta 
Zermatt  can  be  varied  by  keeping  to  the  high  ground, 
instead  of  doaely  following  the  course  of  the  stream*  A 
very  fine  mountain-path  extends  for  a  considerable  distance 
in  this  direction,  from  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  descend 
into  tiie  vallev  a  little  above  Zerumtti 

But  we  must  be  moving,  for  we  have  a  I<mg  day's  work 
before  us,  perhaps  much  longer  than  has  been  anticipated. 
The  route  to  be  taken  still  follows  upward  the  course  of 
the  Triftbach,  the  Rothhom  bein^  now  nearly  in  front  for 
some  time,  jus  this  part  of  the  btream  is  inclined  to  the 
lower  part  at  a  considerable  angle*  Presently  we  crossed 
the  ice  at  the  foot  of  the  glacier  in  a  northerly  direction, 
and  then,  bending  rather  to  the  west,  continued  our  way 
for  a  short  time  along  a  rough  moraine^  which  was  made 
comparatively  easy  to  walk  upon  by  the  sharp  morning 
frost  which  still  linnly  brmnd  together  masses  of  debris  and 
ice,  that  a  few  hours  later  in  the  day  would  have  been 
extremely  unsteady  and  disagreeable.   Much  better  footing 
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was  obtained  presently,  a8  we  began  to  nuiunt  a  steep 
grassy  slope,  formiog  a  kind  of  rid<Tp,  which  appeared  to 
liave  formerly  been  a  moraine  of  the  glacier.  A  large 
number  of  ptarmigan  here  got  up  around  us,  and  would 
have  afforded  famous  sport  if  we  had  been  out  on  a  shooting 
excursion.  We  took  to  the  ice  once  more  in  a  westerly 
direction,  traversinir  what  may  be  considerctl  tlio  st'cuiul 
stage  of  elevation  in  the  glacier ;  there  was  very  little 
difficult  in  this,  and  then  after  rather  a  hard  scramble 
over  massea  of  loose  rocks  and  rolling  stones,  we  halted  for 
breakfast  at  a  very  remarkable  spot,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  glacier. 

Wf  were  already  at  a  great  el('vati(»n.  cominanding  a 
magnificent  prospect  in  the  direction  ot  Monte  Kosa  and 
the  Saasgraty  which  was  particularly  interesting  from  the 
fact  of  our  having  &  view  of  the  three  great  passes  in  that 
direction,  viz.  the  Weiss  Thor,  the  Adler,  and  the  Allelein 
pass.  The  Rynipfischhom  concealed  the  actual  Col  of  the 
Adler,  though  we  could  see  within  a  few  leet  of  it  The 
Trift  glacier  spread  it'^eH  like  a  sea  around  and  beneath 
our  feet  in  every  direction  but  one^  where  the  rocky  penin- 
sula upon  which  we  stood  united  itself  with  a  wild  and 
overhanging  maas  of  red  rock,  forming  a  kind  of  promon- 
tory from  the  Rothhom.  The  white  glacier  at  our  feet 
contrasted  finely  with  this  singular  pile  of  red  rock  wliit  li 
was  standing  forth  against  the  deep  blue  vault  of  heaven. 
We  selected  a  spot  apparently  secure  from  the  fall  of  such 
blocks  as  those  which  were  scattered  profusely  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  prepared  ourselves  for  quiet  ease  and 
refreshment 

Never  was  cold  mutton  sweeter;  never  did  the  good 
Beaujolais  How  more  meililiuoiisly  from  the  leathern  cup. 
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for  never  were  men  in  a  more  complete  state  of  enjo3nn6nt 

and  satisfaction  with  all  around  them.  From  tliis  sput, 
moreover,  we  could  see  the  exact  point  where  we  were  to- 
cross  the  chain,  and  there  is  always  a  peculiar  pleiusure  ia 
seeing  the  culminating  point  of  a  day's  work  coming  steadily 
towards  one's  grasp.  Between  the  Gabelhom  and  Trifthom 
appeared,  though  still  far  above  us,  a  mere  notch  in  the 
Tast  wall  of  snow-streaked  precipices,  through  which  we 
were  to  ])ass  into  the  \'al  (rAuniviers. 

Breakfast  being  over,  the  rope  was  produced,  and  we  all 
got  harnessed  in  line,  for  the  upper  plateau  of  the  glader, 
which  now  remained  to  be  traversed,  was  evidently  covered 
with  deep  fresh  snow^  under  which  might  lie  we  knew  not 
how  many  concealed  crevasses.  The  propriety  of  this  step 
\vm  almost  instantly  Rh(>wn,  tor  before  we  g:ot  fairly  off,  one 
of  the  party  went  through  the  snow  into  a  hole,  which, 
though  not  deep  enough  to  be  danc^erou^  gave  some  notion 
of  what  might  be  expected  in  the  thicker  part  of  the  glacier. 
In  a  course  as  neaiiy  as  possible  straight  from  our  resting- 
place  to  the  foot  of  the  Col,  we  crossed  the  snowy  floor 
ol"  tlie  aniphitlieutre,  whase  walls  of  majestic  precipices 
seemed  to  defy  our  fuither  progress.  The  snow  proved 
firmer  than  we  had  expected,  and  without  much  delay  we 
reached  the  large  crevasse  or  berffw^rmd  dividing  the 
head  of  the  n^v^  from  the  sloping  walls  around.  Near  this 
the  snow  was  very  deep  and  soft,  but  with  a  little  manage<> 
ment  we  contrived  to  cross  the  crevasse  safeh ,  anJ  at  once 
began  ascending  a  snow-slope  almost  as  steep  as  tlie 
8trahleck,  and  ^  aried  with  patches  of  protruding  rock  not 
unlike  those  of  the  famous  Oberland  pass. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  highest  part  of 
our  route — the  notch  in  the  rocks  which  we  bad  seen  from 
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below  —  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  1  recovered 
from  the  astonishment  that  I  felt  at  the  view  which 
suddenly  appeared  before  me.  We  were  in  a  gap  at  the 
top  of  a  vast  irregular  ridge^  of  which  a  distant  view  is 
seen  in  the  aocompanying  illustration ;  tfte  place  on  which 
we  stood  being  too  narrow  to  admit  us  all  at  once  abreast, 
and  BO  sharp  that  we  could  sit  astride  on  it,  liie  rugged 
side  of  the  Trifthorn  wai»  close  on  our  right,  and  n  Rnow- 
capped  spur  from  the  Upper  Gabelhorn  was  equally  close 
on  our  left,  while  in  front  the  rocks  went  down  so  per- 
pendicularly from  our  very  feet>  that  we  oould  see  them 
for  only  a  short  distance  below  us,  and  oould  form  no 
idea  of  what  they  might  be  like  a  little  lower  down.  To 
our  left,  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Gabelhorn,  and 
the  Pointe  de  Zinal,  an  enormous  slope  of  ice  and  snow 
lying  at  an  excessively  steep  inclination  stretched  down 
whither  we  knew  not»  for  a  projecting  mass  of  rock  on 
our  right  cut  off  the  view  in  that  direction,  so  as  to 
give  the  idea  of  an  unbroken  and  interminable  sweep 
fit  a  vnst  depth  beneath  us ;  for  aught  that  we  could 
see  to  the  contrary,  nn<^  might  imagine  that  a  rock  hurled 
from  the  summit  of  the  Gabelhorn  would  descend  this 
fearful  slope  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  till  with  one  last 
leap  it  would  disappear  from  this  world  into  the  realms  of 
endless  space*  Never  have  I  seen  a  more  wonderful  spot 
even  among  the  marvels  of  the  High  Alps. 

We  waited  a  little  iooger  on  th(^  crest  to  observe  the 
magnificent  view  which  we  were  now  about  to  leave  behind 
Its.  Bight  opposite  were  the  Cima  di  Jazi  and  the  Weiss 
Thor,  and,  as  the  latter  seemed  at  exactly  the  same  height 
as  the  place  on  which  we  stood,  we  all  judged  that  we  were 
about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.    Cachat's  bright  eye 
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twinkled  as  he  seemed  to  enjoy  our  evident  astomshmeut 
at  the  sitiiation,  but  the  Zenu&tt  men  looked  very  quiet^ 
and  apparently  felt  a  return  of  their  apprehendons  at 
fleeing  the  nature  of  the  work  before  them*  The  wind 
was  rather  keen,  and  stepping  carefully  a  few  paces  to  the 
ri^:jht,  we  sat  down  .-us  best  we  could  in  a  nook  partly  shel- 
tt  i  ctl  by  some  overhangiug  rockjs.  Here  Cachat  found  a 
bottle  left  by  himself  two  yeara  before  in  a  hole  which 
contained  the  card  of  Mr.  Chapman :  no  other  had  followed ; 
no  human  foot  had  sinee  disturbed  the  sablimity  of  this 
solitude. 

Each  took  a  gliiss  of  wine  ami  a  piece  of  Lre.ad,  while 
we  looketl  at  one  another,  wondering  not  a  little  where  we 
were  to  go,  for  there  seemed  to  be  no  possible  outlet  except 
by  returning  to  Zermatt  as  we  came.  Presently  Tangwald 
rose,  silently,  taking  the  axe,  and  disappeared  round  the 
corner  of  the  rock  to  the  right,  treading  carefully  on  a 
narrow  ledge,  and  steadying  himself  wit ii  his  hand  on  a 
similar  place  above.  In  a  few  moments  wc  heard  his  axe 
at  work,  and  then  all  was  silent  again :  young  Kronig 
followed,  and  they  were  both  absent  for  a  few  minutes 
longer:  presently  they  returned  together,  looking  serious, 
Cachat  tossed  off  his  glass  of  wine,  and  said,  with  a  laugh, 
"  Comment  le  tronvez-vous  ? '*  "  Ah  !  diflBcile,  tr^s-ditlicile, 
presqu'impossibie,  was  the  encouraging  reply.  "  Comment 
se  trouve  le  couloir  ?  "  Tangwald  replied  gravely,  "  On 
ne  peut  pas  le  passer.'*  Then  Cachat  disappeared  with 
the  aze,  which  we  again  heard  at  work ,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  returned  looking,  as  usual,  full  of  confidence, 
and  saying  that,  though  we  could  not  pass  the  couloir,  he 
had  found  another  way. 

We  were  then  securely  roped  together^  Cachat  going 
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first,  myself  next,  and  the  others  fullowinsr,  Taug^^  .l!.l  lieing 
in  the  middle  of  the  \iiu\  find  yourii^  Kronig  briogmg  up 
the  rear:  \re  had  agreed  to  Uike  the  latter  to  Sierre,  as  he 
was  very  anxious  to  keep  with  Taugwald.  One  by  one  we 
crept  round  the  corner,  and  in  a  moment  saw  at  least  some 
of  our  way  before  nn.  Close  to  tis  was  the  ctndoir,  which, 
thongh  nut  nuuiy  yards  wide,  was  pmnounced  iinpassiMe ; 
and  80  it  was.  All  who  are  aetiuainted  with  the  high 
mountains  kii<  -n-  tlmt  these  steep  beds  of  ice  are  amorif:  the 
most  serious  diihculties  they  have  to  contend  with.  When, 
however,  they  consist  of  hard  ice,  they  are  passed  by  cutting 
deep  steps  for  the  feet;  and  when  they  are  covered  with 
plenty  of  firm  snow,  they  am  he  crosse<l  by  treading  care- 
ftilly :  in  the  present  instance  the  cun  Ji/ir,  which  was 
fiightfuliy  steep,  and  stretched  down  farther  than  we  could 
see,  was  covered  with  such  a  depth  of  loose  dry  snow,  that  no 
steps  could  be  cut  in  the  ice,  while  the  softness  of  the  snow 
made  it  slip  down  in  small  avalanches  at  every  attempt  to 
stand  upon  it* 

Cacliat  now  Lej^an  crawling  cautiously  down  the  rocks  to 
the  left  of  this  couloir,  supported  by  us  behind  with  the 
rope ;  we  followed  carefully,  and  a  little  lower  down  came 
upon  a  smaller  couloir  of  ice,  filling  up  a  chimney-like 
cleft  in  the  rock  immediately  below  ns,  by  which  we  thought 
we  could  descend.  Stooping  as  far  as  possible,  and  held 
up  by  the  rope,  he  cut  steps  wluch  had  enabled  us  to 
descend  about  half  way,  when,  to  our  horror,  the  axe- 
handle,  which  had  been  made  at  Chamouni  of  unsound 
wood,  broke  nearly  short  off  I  Poor  Cachat  held  up  the 
useless  weapon,  shaking  his  head  more  in  anger  than 
anxiety,  and  we  saw  that  another  system  must  be  adopted. 
Creeping  down  at  the  very  edge  of  the  couloir,  and  with 
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the  point  of  my  alpi ustock  making  holes  l.irge  enough  to 
support  a  couple  of  lingers  of  the  right  hand,  we  passed 
tlie  difficulty  safely,  and  paused  to  look  around  «8  for  a 
moment. 

The  vast  slopes  of  tmsulHed  whiteness  on  our  left}  termi- 
nated in  the  bed  of  the  Zinal  glacier,  now  right  before  uh, 
but  apparently  at  a  hopeless  distance  below,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  ground  we  had  to  traverse.  If  any  reader 
has  enjoyed  the  nea  breeze  from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  of 
Beachy  Head,  he  will  not  forget  the  effect ;  and  if  he  will 
faTicy  the  cliffs  four  or  five  times  as  high,  but  of  rock 
instead  of  chalk,  witli  the  ocean  below  changed  into  a  field 
of  ice  and  snow,  and  slanting  downwards  veiy  stt^eply 
towards  Newhaven,  he  will  have  a  very  good  notion  of  the 
western  side  of  the  Trift  pass. 

The  rocks  were  irregular,  and  intersected  with  vertical 
clefts  and  openings,  by  which  we  continually  directed  our 
dascent,  in  the  most  difficult  places  lowering  the  first  man 
cautiously  by  way  of  exj)erini(Mit.  This  downward  scramble 
occupied  three  hours,  and  during  the  whole  time  I  never 
looked  up  over  my  shoulder  without  seeing  the  rest  of  the 
party  curiously  foreshortened,  and  apparently  meditating 
an  immediate  descent  on  my  head.  Of  course  the  greatest 
possible  eare  was  necessary  at  almost  every  step,  and  the 
danger  wiis  cousideral>ly  increased  by  the  chniisiiie«.s  of 
young  Kronig,  who,  in  spite  of  constant  warnings,  contrived 
to  upset  all  the  loose  stones  near  him,  and  send  them 
rattling  about  the  eais  of  the  party  below:  this  brought 
considerable  abuse  on  him,  as  may  weQ  be  imagined,  and 
now  and  then  every  head  was  turned  simultaneously  up 
towards  him  with  loud  and  lively  anutiieni  i-.  We  cotdd 
never  see  far  down  the  rocks,  in  consequence  of  their 
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excessive  steepness,  excepting  when,  as  sometimes  happened, 
we  could  make  out  the  to])  (tf  some  projeetinsf  knob  or 
buttress,  for  which  we  might  fitter,  and  t^cnerally  after 
arriviDg  there  it  was  somewhat  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
we  should  be  able  to  pass  the  next  stage  of  the  descent  in 
the  same  fashion,  the  difficulty  heing  frequently  increased 
by  snow  and  ice  filling  up  the  only  clefts  where  we  could 

puss  at  all. 

ratiL'iicu  and  peixeverance,  however,  met  with  thetf 
usual  reward.  The  great  slope  from  the  Grabelhom,  which 
had  so  long  appeared  beyond  our  readi,  was  at  last  near 
enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  state  of  its  surface; 
and,  being  tliorou^hlj'  tired  of  the  rocks,  we  resolved  as 
suuii  as  possible  to  Ljjct  upon  tlic  icx\  wbere  it  swept  the 
base  of  the  precipices.  The  surface,  liowever,  was  fur- 
rowed by  parallel  channels  of  various  magnitudes,  some 
several  feet  in  depth,  formed  originally  by  Uie  descent  of 
stones  and  avalanches  from  the  heights ;  and  we  found  one 
of  these  trough-like  fturows  skirting  the  base  of  the 
rocks  we  stood  upon.  One  by  one  we  entered,  flattering 
ourselves  that  the  covering  of  snow  would  MfTord  us  pretty 
good  footing,  but  this  soon  failed;  the  hard  blue  ice 
showed  on  the  surface,  and  we  found  ourselves  rather  in  a 
difficulty,  for  the  sides  of  our  furrow  were  higher  here 
than  at  the  point  where  we  entered  it,  and  so  overhanging 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  out. 

Delay  was  dangerous,  for  the  debris  far  below  warned  ua 
that  at  any  moment  a  shower  of  stones  might  come  flying 
down  our  channel ;  a  glissade  was  equally  dangerous ;  for, 
though  we  might  have  shot  down  safely  at  an  immense 
speed  for  some  hundreds  of  feet,  we  should  finally  have 
been  dashed  into  a  sea  of  crevasses.    Cachat  in  front 
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solved  the  puzzle,  and  showed  us  how,  by  Btraddling  with 
the  feet  as  far  apart  as  possible,  the  heel  of  each  foot 
could  find  pretty  firm  hold  in  a  mixture  of  half  snow  and 
half  ice,  hU  broad  back,  like  a  solid  rock,  being  ready  to 
check  any  dip  of  those  behind  him.  Some  little  way 
down,  this  difficult  chemimM  of  ioe  expanded  right  and 
h  it,  and  we  emerged  on  a  fine  slope  of  moderately  inclined 
snow  of  the  proper  consistency  for  a  glissade.  So  away 
we  went  in  a  row,  standing  upright  and  sliding  in  true 
mountaineer  fitshion ;  but,  as  we  were  still  roped  together, 
much  amusement  was  created  by  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
the  pace  uniform  to  avoid  upsetting  one  another  by  going 
too  fast  or  too  slowly.  A  few  minutes  of  this  sort  of  work 
takes  one  over  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  we  were  soon  sijfe 
upon  a  fine  open  plateau  of  the  neve,  where  we  threaded  oiu- 
way  among  a  Um  snow  crevasses  requiring  caution,  and 
then  prepared  for  a  comfortable  halt  in  an  spparently  safe 
place. 

The  continuous  exertion  and  great  excitement  of  the 
three  hours  und  a  half  sinc(^  h'aving  the  Col  were  admir- 
ably calculated  to  put  the  whole  party  in  a  high  8tate  of 
8atis£M!tion  at  coming  to  so  smooth  an  anchorage,  and  in 
the  highest  spirits  we  prepared  to  improve  the  occasion  to 
the  uttermost  The  provision  kn a  j^sacks  were  emptied  and 
•used  as  seats ;  bottles  of  red  wine  were  stuck  upright  in 
the  snow;  a  goodly  leg  of  cold  mutton  on  ita  sheet  of 
paper  formed  the  centre,  garnished  with  hard  eggs  and 
bread  and  cheese,  round  which  we  ranged  ourselves  in  a 
circle.  High  festival  was  held  under  the  deep  blue 
heavens,  and  now  and  then,  as  we  looked  up  at  the  won<« 
drouR  wall  of  rocks  which  we  had  descended,  we  congratu* 
lated  ourselves  on  the  victory  with  a  (^uiet  nod,  indicative 
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of  BatbiactioD.  M.  Seilor's  beautiful  oranges  supplied  tlie 
rare  luxury  of  a  dessert,  and  we  were  just  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  delicacy  when  a  booming  sound,  like  the 
discharge  of  a  gun  far  over  our  heads,  made  us  all  at  once 
glance  upwards  to  the  top  of  tiie  Trifthorn.  Close  to  its 
craggy  summit  bung  a  cloud  of  dust^  like  dirty  smoke,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  another  and  a  larger  one  burst  forth 
several  hundred  feet  lower.  A  glance  through  the  tele> 
scope  showed  that  a  fall  of  rocks  liad  commenced,  and  the 
fragments  were  leaping  down  from  led^^e  to  ledge  in  a 
series  of  cascade.^.  Each  hlock  dashed  oS  others  at  every 
point  of  contact,  and  the  uproar  became  tremendous; 
thousands  of  fragments  making  every  variety  of  noise 
according  to  their  size,  and  producing  the  effect  of  a  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery  combined,  thundered  downwards 
from  80  great  a  height  that  we  waited  anxiously  for  some 
considerable  time  to  see  tliem  reach  the  snow-field  below. 
As  nearly  as  we  could  estimate  the  distance^  we  were  500 
yards  from  the  base  of  the  rocks,  so  we  thought  that,  come 
what  might,  we  were  in  a  tolerably  secure  position.  At 
last  we  saw  many  of  the  blocks  pluni^'o  into  the  snow  after 
taking  their  last  fearful  leap;  presontlv  much  larger  frag- 
ments followed,  taking  proportionahly  lar<:or  bounds ;  the 
noise  grew  fiercer  and  fieroer,  and  huge  bloclcs  began  to  Mi 
so  near  to  us  that  we  jumped  to  our  feet,  preparing  to' 
dodge  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  "  Look  out !"  cried 
some  one,  and  we  opened  out  right  and  left  at  the  approach 
of  a  monster,  evidently  weiirliing  many  hundred-weight, 
which  was  coming  right  at  us  like  a  huge  shell  fired  from 
a  mortar.  It  fell  with  a  heavy  thud  not  more  than  twenty- 
feet  firom  OS,  scattering  lumps  of  snow  into  the  drde 
where  we  had  just  lieen  dining ;  but  scarcely  had  we  hegm 
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to  recover  from  our  aBtonishment  when  a  still  larger  rode 

flew  exactly  over  our  heads  to  a  distance  of  200  yards 
beyond  il^.  The  malice  of  the  Trifthorn  now  seemed  to 
have  done  its  worst ;  a  few  more  blocks  dropped  around 
us,  and  then  after  an  inoessant  fire  for  about  ten  minutefl^ 
the  falling  masses  retired  in  regular  gradation  till  nothing 
remained  in  transitu,  but  dioweis  of  stones  and  small 
debris  pouring  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  ;  the  thun- 
dering noise  died  away  into  a  tinl;li:iL:  clatter ;  and,  though 
clouds  of  dust  still  obscured  the  precipice,  aUeuce  was  soon 
restored. 

We  resumed  our  seats  on  the  knapsacks  now  bespat- 
tered widi  snow,  and  lighted  the  pipe  of  tianquiUity,  all 
agreeing  that  we  had  never  before  seen  such  a  sight, 
and  wondering  at  the  force  which  could  project  such 
masses  for  six  or  seven  hundred  yards  through  the  air 
at  a  single  bound.  £ven  Oacbat  looked  somewhat  bewil* 
dered,  and  with  a  most  comical  expression  of  face  he 
ezdaimed,  Ah !  si  ma  fenmie  ponvait  savoir  oili  je  suis 
k  pr^nt  IJe  lui  at  dit  en  partant  de  Chamouni  que  j^allais 
Voyager  avec  des  messieurs  qui  etaient  les  plus  trancjiiilles 
du  monde,  et — me  voici !"  The  fact  was  that  the  fall  had 
taken  place  too  near  to  the  line  of  our  descent  for  the 
remembrance  of  it  to  be  altogether  pleasant^ 

But  now  our  diflSculties  were  nearly  over;  we  had  to 
thread  our  way  cautiously  among  a  few  more  large  cre- 
vasses with  beautiful  wreaths  of  snow  overhanging  them, 
and,  a  little  lower,  we  emerged  upon  the  firm  ice  of  the 
Zinal  glacier,  leaving  close  on  our  left  the  vast  remains  of 
snow  avalanches  which  had  lately  descended  from  the 
northern  spurs  of  the  Dent  Bhinch&  Freed  from  the 
restriction  of  the  lope^  we  moved  rapidly  in  a  north- 
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inresterly  direction  toivards  the  only  outlet  from  the  vast 
amphitheatre  of  lofty  mountains,  throui^b  which  the  glacier 

iiiiikt's  it6  way  towards  the  great  valley  of  the  I?hnne. 
Bound  the  shoulder  of  the  I^sso,  or  lit-che,  the  glacier 
sweeps  more  to  the  north,  and,  in  a  very  steep  descent  at 
this  part,  it  is  so  torn  by  crevasses  as  to  be  impassable ;  it 
is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  close  to  the  base  of  the  latter 
mountain,  and  presently  the  ice  m^ist  be  altogether 
iibciJi(l()iR'(l  for  the  moraine  on  the  ri_^ht.  As  wo  dcscencled 
by  this,  we  s«iw  an  old  chamois  and  her  young  one  among 
the  loose  blocks  below,  at  the  distance  of  about  eighty 
yards ;  we  surprised  them  by  appearing  suddenly  on  the 
top  of  a  small  eminence  which  had  hidden  ns  before ; 
they  looked  at  us  steadily  till  the  guides  raising  their  usual 
shout  startled  them  into  fliglit.  They  went  off  like  the  wind, 
and  disappeared  for  a  wliile  beneath  ihv  mcks,  but  in  a  few 
moments  we  saw  them  on  the  glacier,  jumping  the  cre- 
vasses in  splendid  style,  side  by  side,  the  little  one 
constantly  looking  up  to  the  anxious  mother,  and  seeming 
to  siiy,  "  Here  I  am,  mother ;  get  along,  Vm  all  right** 

As  soon  as  the  glacier  appeared  practicable,  we  again 
took  to  the  ice,  and  by  keeping  pretty  close  to  its  right 
bank,  mjule  excellent  progress  till  we  came  to  a  remarkable 
situation.  In  a  manner  which  I  have  never  elsewhere 
remarked  upon  a  regular  glacier,  the  suifaee  of  the  ice 
was  inclined  at  a  dip  of  about  30%  as  if  a  smooth  sheet  of 
water  tumbling  over  a  weir  had  been  suddenly  grasped  by 
the  iron  hand  of  frost.  The  nature  of  tlie  crevasses  on  tlie 
left  forbade  all  progress  in  that  direction,  and  this  singular 
slope  extended  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  east  side  of  the 
glacier,  where  it  was  cut  off  from  terra  firma  by  an  im- 
passable chasm.   Cachat  and  I  went  as  £hr  as  we  could  to 
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the  left,  where  the  descent  was  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  feet ;  the  others  made  for  the  right,  where,  though 
the  desoent  was  more  than  doubled,  the  ioe  seemed  much 
rougher,  and  consequently  safer  for  the  feet^  Seeing  that 
there  was  no  padacular  danger  at  the  bottom,  I  followed 
Cachiit  III  a  slide  dt)\vn,  checking  the  .-.peed  as  much  aa 
possible  by  leauiiig  our  wiiule  weiglit  on  the  point  of  the 
alpenstocks  behind  our  feet.  In  an  instant  we  were  safe 
at  the  bottom,  but  on  looking  round  we  saw  that  the  rest 
of  the  party  were  in  a  considerable  difficulty ;  they  had 
begun  to  descend  cautiouBly,  but  finding  the  ice  smoother 
than  they  had  expected,  they  just  managed  to  stand  still, 
witljuut  being  able  to  move  either  up  or  down. 

Cachat,  though  a  first-rate  hand  on  ice,  made  two  in- 
effectual attempts  to  climb  up  to  them,  and  each  time 
came  flying  down  the  slope  again  to  where  I  was  standing, 
for  no  steps  could  he  eat,  our  axe  being  han  de  eomfxxt^ 
At  length  he  contrivetl,  with  admirable  skill,  to  reach  them 
bv  £;oing  more  to  the  left :  he  helped  them  down  the  most 
dilHcult  part^  after  which  we  were  soon  re>umted  safely  at 
the  bottom. 

After  this^  it  was  all  plain  sailing,  though  the  length  of 
the  glacier  was  much  greater  than  we  had  expected.  We 
had  no  difficulty  in  going  right  down  the  middle  of  it  for 
several  miles,  and  met  no  more  crev^asses  AVortliy  of  notice. 
We  then  made  for  a  point  on  the  west  side  of  the  glacier, 
fancying  we  could  see  traces  of  a  path  among  the  rough 
herbage.  At  the  lateral  moraine  we  halted  a  few  minutes 
and  indulged  ourselTes  with  a  glass  of  wine  all  round,  but 
the  day  was  too  far  advanced  for  us  to  wait  long.  Leaving 
the  glacier  on  our  riglit,  we  walked  fur  about  ten  minutes 
over  rough  grass  and  small  shrubs,  till  our  progress  was 
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barred  by  an  impassable  precipice  in  front,  and  we  were 
again  compelled  to  descend  to  the  moraine.  Close  to  this 
point  the  glacier  Btream  issues  in  a  powerful  torrent 
through  a  huge  cavern  from  under  the  ice,  where  it  has 
held  its  secret  course ;  and  after  running  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  dose  by  the  side  of  a  glacier,  it  takes  a  sudden 
turn  to  the  ricrht,  and  apparently  disliking  the  glare  of 
daylight,  tiumders  down  at^Mui  into  a  vast  abyss  of  the  ice, 
whence  it  continues  its  subglacial  course,  till  once  more  it 
emerges,  far  below,  at  the  very  foot  of  tlio  glacier. 

The  Arpitetta  formed  a  grand  and  picturesque  object  on 
our  right,  at  the  south  side  of  which  we  hoped  to  see  some 
means  of  arrivingattheWeisshom,  whose  glorious  pinnacle 
has  never  yet  felt  the  foot  of  man :  but  we  soon  found  tliat 
though  there  was  a  very  fine  view  up  the  ravine  leading 
towards  its  summit,  it  would  require  time  for  a  separate 
expedition,  if  we  would  mount  high  enough  to  see  any 
approach  to  the  haughty  giant. 

A  little  lower  we  fairly  passed  the  foot  of  the  great  Zinal 
glacier,  and  gradually  cauw  to  a  tolerably  good  path  winch 
soon  led  us  to  fine  pastures,  the  ground  w;us  once  more 
bright  with  flowers,  the  cattle-bells  tinkled  around  us  and 
above;  and  we  were  evidently  aj^roaching  comparative 
dviUsation  and  the  summer  abodes  of  mankind. 

I  am  indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  sketch  from  which  the 
annexed  wood-cut  is  taken.  Looking  up  the  Glacier  of 
Zinal,  the  remarkable  peak  of  Lo  Besso  is  seen  in  the 
centre,  and  on  the  left  are  the  steep  rocks  forming  the 
base  of  the  Arpitetta. 

The  scanty  allusions  to  the  Val  d*Erin  and  the  Val 
d'Anniviers,  or  Einfisch  Thai,  describe  them  as  inhabited 
by  ru.de  and  obstinate  barbarians,  and  we  knew  that  we 
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could  not  expect  a  regular  inn,  even  of  the  poorest  kind,  any- 
where in  the  valley ;  but  we  understood  from  Taugwald  that 
in  the  village  of  Ayer  we  might  find  a  chalet  sometimes 
devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  a  stray  cattle-dealer. 


LO  BBiSO,  PBOX  THE  CHALETS  OF  ZIXAI,. 


It  was  almost  the  only  day  I  can  remember  on  the 
mountains,  when  not  the  smallest  cloud  or  mist  had  marred 
the  deep  blue  sky  from  sunrise  till  evening,  but  the  valley 
is  80  completely  shut  in  by  lofty  eminences,  that  darkness 
came  upon  us  very  soon  after  sunset,  about  which  time  we 
arrived  at  the  upper  chalets  of  Zinal.  We  were  very 
naturally  curious  to  see  what  kind  of  enteiiainment 
awaited  us  in  the  valley,  and  we  were  no  less  pleased  than 
surprised  to  find  lounging  about  at  the  doors  of  these  rude 
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habitations,  seTeitJ  groups  of  men,  whose  bright  intelligent 

faces  showed  them  to  be  of  a  very  superior  descriptiou  to 
those  geuerally  fouud  in  the  reni  ite  p;ii»tures. 

They  greeted  us  pleasantly  in  good  French,  expressing 
undisguised  astonishment  at  finding  that  we  had  left 
Zennatt  in  the  morning.  Ma  foi  t  aves-yous  done  pass^ 
les  montagnes  was  the  universal  question,  followed  by 
the  commeutary  of:  **Mai8,  c*est  tr^8-difficile,  n'est-ee  pjib?" 
Their  manners  were  so  unusually  frank  aud  civilised,  that 
we  concluded  they  were  guperior  cattle-owners  who  had 
only  come  up  the  valley  for  the  summer  season,  and  we 
afterwards  had  good  reason  to  repent  not  having  halted 
with  them  for  the  night,  instead  of  pushing  on  to  Ayer. 

"Forward  I"  however,  was  tlie  word;  and  not  feeling 
very  sure  how  niucli  further  we  had  to  go,  we  walked  ou 
at  full  speed  down  the  valley.  The  path  is  good  enough, 
but  it  was  past  eight  o'clock  and  quite  dark,  when  we 
reached  the  village.  Not  a  light  was  to  be  seen  among  the 
black  old-fashioned  chllets,  so  the  guides  began  shouting 
under  the  windows,  in  the  hoj)e  of  arousing  some  sleepy 
peimnt.  At  last,  a  man's  head  appeared  through  an  upper 
window,  and,  in  a  Yiiepatoi.%  he  told  us  that  the  house  we 
wanted  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  place. 

After  much  wandering  about  in  the  dark,  we  managed 
to  stumble  upon  it,  and  in  rej>ly  to  more  shouting  an  old 
wonuin  came  to  the  door  with  a  light  The  appaiition  of 
six  men  seemed  not  a  little  sitai-tling  to  the  good  soul,  but 
she  let  \ia  all  in  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  only  available 
apartment,  and  a  singular  place  it  was.  In  one  comer  of 
the  gloomy  room  was  a  bed,  out  of  which  the  old  lady  had 
just  tumbled,  and  which  she  informed  us  that  she  occupied 
in  joint  tenancy  with  her  niece.    In  the  middle  of  the  floor 
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Wan  a  gmall  mattress,  dom  which  she  had  t^tirred  up  a  young 
shepherd^  who  was  rubbing  his  eyes  at  the  unwonted 
diflturbanoe;  and  in  the  opposite  comer  to  her  own  was  a 
tolerably  large  bed,  which  we  soon  found  was  the  only 

accomiiKxlution  for  travellers  in  the  village  of  Ayer. 

After  some  disciis-unu  it  was  arranged  that  jotmg 
CorydoD  should  turn  out  and  sleep  in  the  hay-loft  with  our 
guides,  while  we  were  to  make  the  best  we  oould  of  the  inte- 
rior. The  next  point  was^  if  possible^  to  get  some  supper ; 
our  own  provisions  were  all  exhausted  excepting  a  piece  of 
cheese,  and  we  were  horrified  to  find  that  the  eatables  of 
the  e.staMishment  aTiioimttHl  as  nearly  as  could  \x'  to  that 
"jolly,  jolly  nothing"  of  the  nursery  song.  There  was, 
howerer,  a  goodly  supply  of  the  refreshing  Muscat  wine 
of  the  Vahus,  which  served  to  wash  down  sundiy  hunches 
of  bread,  which,  in  colour  and  consistency,  resembled 
dirty  brickbats. 

Tlie  niece  slept  profoundly  while  our  hostess  busied 
herself  in  bringing  up  fresh  supplies  of  wine,  and  we 
exerted  ourselves  to  the  utmost  under  the  circumstances  to 
reiresh  the  inner  man.  In  this  valley,  as  we  had  also  ob- 
served at  Evolena,  undremng  seems  to  be  considered  qiute 
a  work  of  supererogation  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry,  and 
when  our  guides,  conducted  by  the  shepheiti,  had  sought  the 
retirement  of  their  hay-loft,  tlie  old  lady  turned  into  bed 
again  as  she  was,  leaving  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves* 
Bradshaw  Smith  took  posaession  of  Gozydon's  mattress, 
while  Walters  and  I,  aided  by  an  old  oak  settle,  dimbed  to 
the  top  of  the  large  bed.  He  took  the  inside,  and  I» 
slippiiii(  off  my  coat,  reposed  uu  the  exterior  from  fear  of 
the  heat  of  the  room. 

As  I  expected,  the  heat  was  so  stifling  that  sHeefp  was 
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almost  impos.siblo;  and  loukiiig  alMint  me  by  the  dim  light 
of  a  tiny  lamp  huDg  from  the  ceiiiugy  I  saw  poor  Smith 
sitting  ap  in  his  hed»  and  execrating  the  most  agile  and 
evasive  of  insects.  I  could  not  help  laughing^  and  the  old 
lady,  disturbed  by  our  conyersation,  again  turned  out  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  She  seemed  hit^hly  atiiused  with 
the  explanation,  and  became  rather  jjarnilous  witlial,  80  we 
persuaded  her  to  take  a  drop  of  the  giide  brandie  ^  which 
still  remained  in  one  of  our  flasks;  She  pronounced  it 
admirable,  and  soon  after  retired  Anally  to  her  conchy 
where  she  slept  the  sleep  of  innocence— so  soundly,  that 
beyond  her  snoring  we  heard  nothing  more  of  lier  till 
morning. 

Half  siiflrocated  with  the  closeness,  we  went  out  before 
five  o^clock^  and  had  a  refreshing  wash  in  a  long  trough  of 
clear  spring-water  outside  the  house;  the  guides  followed 
our  example,  and  then  we  breakfosted  on  more  white  wine 

and  bread. 

An  ufler  of  ten  fmnc«  for  the  party  called  down  all 
imaginable  blessings  on  our  heads,  and  at  fix  o'clock  we 
bade  a  most  friendly  adieu  to  the  comical  old  spinster  of 
Ayen 

From  this  village  a  mountain-path  to  the  right  leads 

over  the  Forcletta  pass  to  the  head  of  the  Turtman  valley; 
and  auuther  route  to  the  left  leads  np  the  Val  de  Torrent  to 
the  glacier  of  the  same  name.  We,  Iiowever,  made  straight 
for  Sierre»  through  some  of  the  most  perfect  valley  sceneiy 
in  all  Switxerland.  About  an  hour  below  Ayer  is  ViSBoyet^ 
which^  though  a  very  humble  village,  may,  I  suppose,  be 
considered  the  capital  of  the  Val  d'Anniviers ;  and  to  any 
one  who  may  wish  to  follow  us  over  this  pass,  I  wnnld  snug- 
gest the  propriety  of  startiog  two  hours  earlier  tiian  we 
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did,  80  as  to  re<ach  Vissoye  l»eiore  ni^ht.  One  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  this  valley  is  the  variety  of 
villages  parched  up  at  an  immense  height  on  the  sides  of 
the  adjacent  mountains :  and  some  of  these  maj  be  the 
places  where  report  says  that  all  the  members  of  each 
family  feed  out  of  separate  holes,  made  in  a  single  block  of 
timber,  in  w  hich  they  collect  all  the  eatables  they  can  find, 
to  be  devoured  when  it  so  pleases  them. 

The  valley  is  rich  in  cattle,  and  the  inhabitants  have 
constructed  a  capital  road  along  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
The  old  path  must  have  been  bad  enough,  but  the  new  one 
is  admirablj  contrived  so  as  to  keep  a  pretty  regular 
gradient  by  nieiins  of  tunnels  blasted  through  the  magni- 
ficent rocks.  Far  below  is  the  ba^e  of  the  valley,  clothed 
on  both  sides  with  rich  and  varied  wood,  through  which 
the  torrent  leaps  and  roars  down  to  the  Bhon^  ever  ready 
to  embrace  its  momitain-children;  and  rising  high  into  the 
sky  beyond  shine  the  monntsins  of  tiie  central  chain  of 

iSwiU<;rl.iiid. 

We  reached  the  comfortable  inn  at  bierre  in  about  four 
hours  from  Ayer,  having  improved  our  breakfast  as  we 
walked  along  with  sonjie  delicioos  rough  yellow  gooseberries, 
which  grow  in  great  abundance  by  the  road-side  near 
Vissoye,  and  which  can  be  most  safely  reoonunended  to  all 
who  may  hereafter  pass  that  way. 

Those  who  travel  along  the  high  road  of  the  Valais, 
without  thinking  of  6toj)j)ing  till  the  carriage  brings  them 
to  the  many*towered  Brieg  at  the  foot  of  the  Simplon, 
would  be  amply  repaid  by  spending  a  night  in  clean  and 
comfortable  quarters  at  Sierre,  and  thence  walking  or  taking 
mules  to  Ayer  and  Imck,  with  sufficient  provisions  for  a 
pic-nic  in  the  meadows.    Those  who  admire  exquisite 
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scenery,  with  all  tbe  additional  charm  of  novelty,  and 
without  the  fatigue  aud  truiihle  incident  to  travelliiiL:  ovor 
the  High  Alps,  could  find  very  few  more  delightiul  oppor- 
tunities of  indulging  their  taate  than  a  day  in  the 
unfrequented  Val  d'Anniviera. 

Thomas  W.  Uochj^iff. 


Note  bt  tbr  Editob. 

I  can  confirm  Mr.  Ilinchliff's  observation  as  to  the  un- 
trustworthy character  of  tbe  traditions  respecting  passes  buid 
tohatre  heea  formerly  frequented,  that  still  linger  in  many  parts 
of  the  Alps.  In  1845  I  made  many  inquiries  about  the  possi- 
bility of  crossing  from  Zermatt  into  the  Einfisch  Thai. 
I  was  told  that  a  pass  in  thnt  direction  had  once  existed 
between  the  Weissbom  and  the  Rothhom ;  that  a  former 
Pfarrherr  of  Tisch  had  found  papers  400  years  old,  in  which 
that  was  spoken  of  as  a  customary  pass  $  but  that  about  the 
b^inning  of  this  century  it  had  become  impracticable^  owing 
to  the  accumulation  of  ice  at  the  summit  of  the  ridge  over* 
hanging  the  rocks  by  which  tlie  descent  was  eflVcted.  Some 
ent^^rpris^'mg  travclh'r  may  be  induced  to  explore  this  portion 
of  the  chain,  and  may  possibly  be  able  to  descend  by  the 
Glacier  dc  Durand.  otlierwise  called  Glacier  de  Morning,  to 
the  south-east  of  the  Arpitetta  Alp. 

The  Trift  Pass,  fxactly  in  the  position  dtscribod  by  Mr. 
Hinchliff,  was  point<  il  out  to  me  as  the  way  formerly  taken 
from  Zermatt  into  tiie  Eringer  Thai,  and  the  maps  pubHshed 
n|)  to  1845  did  not  enable  me  to  recognise  the  absurdity  in- 
volved in  BHch  an  assertion.  It  was  added  that  beasts  of 
burden  had  pa-.s«  d  that  way,  and,  as  a  (  (jritinnation  of  the 
story,  I  was  told  that  a  hunter,  many  years  before,  had  picked 
np  a  horse-slioe  on  rocks  above  the  Tril't  (ilaeicr.  The  utiiiO'j;t 
that  can  be  inferred  in  such  cases  is,  that  at  some  former  time 
a  passage  had  been  effected,  all  the  rest  is  mythicaU. 
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Though  decidedly  mora  difficult  tbwi  the  Weiss  Thor,  the 
height  of  the  Trift  Pass  cannot  be  so  great  The  old  Weiss 
Thor  Pass,  between  the  Cima  di  Jaii  and  the  Nord  End,  was 
found  by  Schlagiutweit  to  be  S618  metres,  or  11,870  Bnglish 
feet  above  the  sou  level,  and  the  pass  now  used  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Cima  di  Jasi  is  about  270  f(L>et  higher.  But  the 
Trifthorn  immediatelj  overhanging  the  Trift  Pass  is  said  by 
Ziegler  to  be  not  more  than  3661  metres^  or  11,978  English 
feet  in  height,  and  the  pass  must  be  fire  or  six  hundred  feet 
lower. 

The  excursion  up  the  IVitt  as  far  a-?  the  foot  of  the  p:lftcier 
is  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  to  the  naturalist,  as  well  as  to 
the  lover  of  wild  i^cenery,  tliat  can  be  made  even  from 
Zermatt.  At  the  foot  of  tlie  r<  <  ks.  immediately  behind  the 
village,  he  will  bo  struck  by  the  remarkable  aissociation  of 
plants  that  have  descended  from  the  Alpine  region,  with  many 
species  of  the  hot  valley  of  the  KUuue  that  have  ascended  the 
sheltered  valley  of  St.  ^sicliohw  as  far  as  Zermatt.  Here,  at  an 
elevation  of  5500  English  feet,  may  be  seen  the  long  feathery 
aA-ns  of  that  beautiful  grass,  Stipa  penfutta,  growing  within  a 
few  feet  of  GnapktUhim  hantopodiumt  generally  regarded  as  a 
plant  of  the  upper  Alpine  region.  A  little  biglier,  at  the 
opening  of  the  gorge  of  the  Trift  Bach,  other  species  still  more 
decidedly  Alpine  in  character  majr  be  found,  such  as  Artemitia 
mmteilma,  Avena  diitiekephjfUa,  Carex  bieotor,  &c.  ftc. 

The  expectation  of  effecting  the  ascent  of  the  Welsshom 
frcMn  the  west  side,  expressed  hjr  Mr.  Hinchliff;  is,  I  think,  not 
likely  to  he  gratified.  There  is  a  magnificent  Tiew  of  that 
mountain  and  the  adjoining  range  from  the  Arpitetta  Alp, 
above  the  foot  of  the  glacier  of  Zinal.  The  whole  scene 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  which  is  presented  by  tlie 
range  of  Monte  Rosa,  as  viewed  from  the  Macugnaga  glacier, 
and  for  grandeur  and  sublimity  may  rank  next  after  that  un- 
equalled panorama.  The  most  favourable  side  for  attempting 
the  ascent  of  the  Weisshorn,  is  probably  that  of  the  Sehallen- 
berg  glacier,  the  torrent  from  which  joins  the  Yisp  between 
Tasch  and  Randa. 

I  may  here  suggest  that  another  passage  might  most  probably 
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be  made  from  Zermatt  to  the  Einfisch  Thai  between  the 
Gabclhorn  and  the  Pointe  de  Zinal.  Examined  through  a 
glasa  from  the  Arpitetta  Alp,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
Zinal  glacier  in  that  direction  presents  no  serious  difficulty. 

An  attempt  to  reconnoitre  the  south  side  of  the  same  pass, 
which  would  probably  lie  over  the  Arbe  glacier  of  the  accom- 
panying map,  was  defeated  by  bad  weather. 

The  subjoined  sketch  was  taken  from  Luc  in  the  Einfisch 
Thai,  and  shows  the  peak  of  the  Matterhorn,  towering 
behind  the  supposed  pass  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 


TnB  XATTBRnORH,  FROM  THE  TILLAOB  OF  LUC. 


The  worthy  cure  of  Vissoye  u<od  to  receive  the  few  tra- 
vellers that  appeared  in  the  Einfisch  Thai,  and  his  house 
afforded  the  only  comfortable  quarters  in  that  rarely  visited 
valley.  The  chalets  of  Zinal  near  the  foot  of  the  glacier  are 
mat/ens,  inhabited  only  for  a  portion  of  the  early  summer  and 
the  autumn. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

ZfiRMATT  IN  1845. 

PASS  OF  THE  SCilWAKZ  THOU.  —  ZER>IATT  TO  ATAS. 

Several  years  arro,  in  184'>,  I  passed  ROTnetimeat  Zermatt 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  double  task  of  expionug  the  rt^- 
markable  vegetation  of  the  valley  of  St  Nicholas,  aod 
obsening  the  moTement  of  the  two  neezeat  glaciers — those 
of  Gomer  and  Findelen. 

The  glacier  obsenrationfl,  which  eoflt  an  amonnt  of  labour 
disprofMDrtioned  to  tlieir  apiwirent  value,  were  cliiefly  directed 
to  verify  the  law  of  ij^lacier  motion  then  recently  annoimcr^ 
by  Professor  Forbes,  accuracy  of  which,  though  now  uni- 
yeraally  admitted,  was  for  some  time  disputed  by  several 
continental  writers.  Beyond  a  confirmation  of  the  general 
rule,  that  the  onwaid  motion  of  the  ioe  is  retarded  as  we 
pass  from  the  central  part  towards  the  side  of  a  glacier, 
and  proof  that  this  r<  tanlation  is  as  manifest  in  the  lower 
steep  and  crevassed  portion  of  the  Gorner  Glacier,  where 
the  daily  lute  of  progreas,  in  summer,  exceeds  a  foot,  as  in 
the  level  portion  of  the  slow-moving  Findelen  Glacier, 
that  advances  no  &8ter  than  two  inches  in  twenty-four  hours 
tile  only  interesting  iactthati  noticed,  was  the  indication 
of  a  double  current  in  the  latter  glacier,  with  an  intervening 
portion  near  the  centre,  that  advanced  rather  more  slowly 
than  those  on  either  side.  .Such  an  exception  to  the  regular 
increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  ioe-cuixent  in  passing  from 
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the  sides  to  tlie  centre,  is  (loubtleKs  due  to  some  peculiarity 
in  the  form  ot  the  bed  of  the  glacier.  A  rock  ri^iug  in  the 
middle  of  the  current  would  divide  it,  just  as  it  does 
in  water. 

A  more  difficult  problem  is  presented,  by  the  recent 
history  of  the  two  glaciers  upon  which  my  work  lay  in  1845. 
They  both  arise  from  the  great  field  of  neve,  that  stretches 
from  the  rocks  of  the  Nord  End  of  Monte  Rosa,  for  four  or 
five  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  Strahlliorn.  From  that 
plateau,  whose  mean  elevation  is  not  le&s  than  1 1 ,000  English 
feet>  extends  to  the  westward  a  projecting  ridge,  that  ter^ 
minates  in  the  Rlffelberg,  near  Zermatt.  On  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  this  ridge  are  the  valleys  which  contain  the 
Findelen  and  Gorner  Glaciers,  that  drain  the  upper  reservoir 
of  Know,  The  first  receives  in  its  course  no  considerable  afflu- 
ent. To  the  Gomer,  on  the  contrary,  are  poured  in,  one  after 
the  other,  six  glaciers  proceeding  from  the  northern  side  of 
the  main  chain,  between  the  Nord  End  of  Monte  Rosa  and 
the  Petit  Mont  Gervin.  The  fact  to  be  explained,  is  the 
continued  increase  of  the  Gomer  Glacier,  simultaneously 
witli  a  nearly  e([Uid  degree  of  waste  in  lliat  Fnidelen.  For 
thirty  or  forty  years,  at  least,  tlu'  Gomer  has  steadily 
advanced  into  the  valley  of  Zermatt,  while  during  a  great 
part  of  the  same  time,  its  companion  has  been  retiring  up 
the  tributary  valley  below  the  chalets  of  Findelen,  and  has 
left  a  bare  space,  from  whence  the  ice  had  stripped 
away  the  soil  and  its  vegetation.  The  most  natural  con- 
jecture, in  this  and  other  similar  cases,  is  to  assume  that  by 
uome  local  change,  such  ajs  Uie  gradual  abrafiion,  or  sudden 
disruption,  of  a  barrier  of  rock,  apart  of  the  ice  proceeding 
from  the  basin  drained  by  the  two  glaciers,  which  formerly 
flowed  into  the  one  channel,  has  since  been  diverted  into 
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the  other.  A  nearer  view  of  the  localities  does  not,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  case  here  di8ciii»ed»  farour  that  suppodtion;  it 
ifl^  indeed*  true  that  there  is  no  such  dividing  ridge  as  Is 
indicated  in  SdiJagintweifs  map  between  the  Stockhora 
and  theOtma  di  Jan,  defining  the  precise  limits  of  the  area 
drained  by  each  glacier;  but,  on  the  other  luiiid,  the  form  of 
the  plateau  makes  it  hard  to  conceive  that  any  {)roba])le 
amount  of  change  in  the  rocks  beneath,  or  surrounding  it, 
could  have  materially  influenced  the  direction  in  which  the 
accumulated  ice  and  nM  would  seek  an  outlet;  the  indica- 
tions of  such  a  change,  if  anywhere  traceable  should  be 
sought  in  the  neighboui  hood  of  the  Stockhom. 

Starting  from  the  supposition  that  there  has  been  a 
slow  and  gradual  increase  of  snow  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
Alps — a  conclusion  which  is  certainly  in  accordance  with 
geneFsl  tradition  and  documentary  evidence*  and  which,  as 
I  have  sought  to  show  elsewhere*,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  admitted  principles  of  physics, — another  and  different 
explanation  of  the  above-mentioned  difficulty  has  occurred 
tome.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  excused  for  stating  it  here,  (ilacier 
ice,  especially  in  the  upper  region  where  it  is  but  imperfectly 
consolidated,  requires  a  vast  amount  of  pressure  to  cause  it 
to  flow  in  a  channel  of  moderate  inclination;  ^read  over  a 
sloping  plain  of  ur^ular  surface,  it  would,  in  the  first  place, 
seek  an  exit  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  and  the  out- 
flow wdiild  take  place  in  that  direction  only,  even  though 
openings  should  offer  themiielves  in  the  irreguhir  surface, 
through  which,  if  the  ice  were  a  freely  moving  fluid,  it  would 
escape  in  other  directions;  but  if  the  thickness  of  the  stratum 
of  Bisv6  were  continually  to  incresse,  the  pressure  on  the 

*  Bukwophical  Magaiine  far  1S5S,  vol  iz.  4lh  Sericf* 
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lower  portion  would  at  length  reach  such  a  point  as 

would  cause  a  new  outflow  U>  Utke  ]jlace  in  tho  direction 
of  ne,rt  Imst  reaistaiice^  and  the  immediate  reiiult  would 
be,  to  diminish  the  pressure  operating  in  the  channel 
through  which  the  entire  of  the  drainage  had  pzeviously 
paased. 

To  give  an  illustration,  familiar  to  many  Alpine  tra- 
vellers.— A  great  and  gradual  increase  in  the  fjuiintity  of 
neve  aiui  ice  on  the  Aletsch  Glacier  would,  of  course,  aiuse 
the  lower  end  of  the  glacier  to  advance  continuously  down 
the  gorge,  through  which  its  stream  flows  into  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone.  If  the  accumulation  went  on  until,  in  the  upper 
basin  of  the  glacier,  the  n^v^  attained  the  hdght  of  the  • 
col  leading  into  the  Lotsch  Thai,  the  ioe  would  still  be 
poured  down  through  the  present  chuunel*,  and  the  end 
of  the  glacier  would  continue  to  advance ;  but  as  fresh 
neve  and  ice  became  piled  up  above  the  Lotsch  Sattel, 
the  pressure  would  at  length  be  sufficient  to  cause  an 
outflow  in  that  direction.  This  would  go  to  increase  the 
Lotsch  G-laeier,  which  would  advance  more  rapidly  than 
usual,  while  on  the  Aletsch  the  first  result  would  be  to 
diminish  the  supply,  and  with  it  the  vehxity  of  the  stream : 
the  melting  below  would  proceed  faster  than  the  diminished 
flow  of  the  ice-current,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier 
would  retrograde.  In  other  words^  the  phenomena  actually 
seen  in  the  Findelen  and  Cromer  Gladers  would  be  exactly 
reproduced. 

During  my  stay  at  Zermatt,  I  made  many  in(|uiries  as  to 
passes  coiiiniunicating  between  the  valley  of  iSt  Nicliokus 
and  the  adjoining  valleys  in  every  direction.    The  infor- 

*  I  Hjr  nacUngortlw  Intend  Ofwnbg  at  the  MifjeleD  8m> 
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mation  that  I  was  able  to  gain  from  the  older  guides, 
Damatter,  J.  li.  iirauti:>Ghen)  and  an  old  hunter  of  Taach, 
was  vague  and  uDsatis&ctoiy  to  a  degree  that  wotild 
suipiise  those  who  do  not  know  how  amasiiigly  our  know- 
ledge of  this  part  of  the  Alps  has  been  increased  since 
1845. 

Excepting  the  established  paas  of  St.  Theodule,  the  only 
one  that  wjis  admitted  to  be  certainly  [tranticable,  was  that 
of  the  Col  d'Erin,  accomplished  by  Professor  Forbes  in 
1842 ;  and  occasionally,  though  at  long  intervals,  by  pre* 
ceding  travellers.  Of  the  Triffc  Pass,  described  in  the  last 
chapter,  there  was  but  a  spurious  and  baseless  tradition. 
Doubts  were  expressed  even  as  to  the  possibility  of  })a>i8in^ 
from  St.  Nichuiiis  into  the  Turtnianthal ;  tliese  I  liad  the 
satisfaction  of  solving  in  the  course  of  an  excursion,  in 
which  I  also  visited  the  then  almost  unknown  Kinfiafth 
Thai  or  Val  d*Anniviers. 

Of  the  passage  of  the  Saas  Orat  I  could  obtain  no  cer- 
tain information.  It  was  certain  that  some  hunters  had 
jja.ssed  from  Saas  to  Tikch,  and  the  danger  and  difficulty 
were  said  to  be  extreme ;  a  party  of  Eugiishnieu  who  made 
the  attempt  were  said  to  have  passed  the  night  on  the  ice 
and  to  have  been  laid  up  at  Tasch  on  their  unsuccessful 
return.  The  Adler  Pass  had  not  at  that  time,  I  believe, 
been  discovered. 

My  repeated  inquiries  as  to  the  Weiss  Thor,  produced 
no  more  information  than  w.us  obtained  three  years  before 
by  Professor  Forbes.  Dainatter,  who  had  certainly  passed 
it  several  years  before,  declared  that  the  ice  had  accumu- 
lated ou  the  Zermatt  side,  so  as  to  overhang  the  precipitous 
rocks  by  which  the  descent  had  been  made  to  Macugnaga. 
It  was  reported,  however,  that  a  dare-devil  hlinter,  **B68er 
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Jager,^  bad  found  out  a  new  waj  over  the  ridge,  but  kept 

it  a  Hwret. 

Tills  story  of  the  old  pass  having  become  impracticable 
througli  overhanging  ice,  has  been  repeated  to  me  at 
each  of  four  visits  made  to  Zermatt»  yet  M.  Adolpbe 
Scblagintweit  made  the  passage  sucoeBsfully  in  1851,  in 
company  with  one  of  the  Taugwalds.  It  is  true  that 
Lochmatter,  who  is  the  best  guide  at  Macugnaga,  and 
with  whom  I  passed  the  New  Weiss  Thor  in  1856,  posi- 
tively denies  the  possibility  of  descending  by  the  old  route. 
This  testimony  notwithstanding,  it  seems  to  me  desirable 
that  some  one  should  make  the  attempt.  Being  con- 
siderably nearer  to  the  stupendous  eastern  &ce  of  Monte 
Rosa,  the  scenery  must  be  even  grander  than  that  of  the 
new  pass.  This,  which  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cima 
di  Jazi,  exactly  at  the  point  where  the  main  ridtre  of  the 
Pennine  Alps  divides  into  two  braoches^ — a  northern  one 
which  includes  the  Strablhom  and  the  Mischabel  Horner^ 
dividing  the  valleys  of  Zermatt  and  Saas,  and  an  eastern 
one  which  is  the  dividing  ridge  separating  Switzerland 
from  Piedmont —  is  said  to  have  been  first  aocomplished 
by  ProfesHor  Ulrich  in  1852;  hut,  iis  the  story  current 
seven  yeais  before  would  seem  to  show,  it  may  have  been 
previously  known  to  some  chamois  himters.  By  the  north- 
eastern angle,  it  is  possible  to  descend  over  the  Schwarzberg 
Glader  into  the  valley  of  Saas^  while  the  descent  to  the 
south-east,  down  6000  feet  of  precipitous  rocks,  leads  the 
traveller  into  the  unequalled  scenery  of  the  gigantic 
amphitheatre  that  encloses  the  Glacier  of  Alacugnagiu 

1  have  been  led  to  say  so  much  because  erroneous  im- 
pressions are  still  afloat  among  well>informed  persons 
who  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  this  fiunous  pass, 
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aad  I  may  lake  the  occasion  to  correct  a  false  impressiou 
which  has  become  common  through  a  singular  mistake  in 
the  map  published  By  the  Messrs.  Schlagintweit  When 
this  part  of  l^e  duun  of  the  Pennine  Alps  was  imperfectly 
known,  and  the  names  of  peaks  still  unsettled,  tke  name 
Gma'de'Jazi,  by  whidi  the  people  of  Maougnaga  designate 
the  highest  point  ▼isible  from  that  place  in  the  ridge 
nmninj;  iK^rthward  from  Monte  Rosa,  was  Mippu.seti  to 
belong  to  T}ie  remiu-kable  peak  of  the  8trahlhorn»  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Findelen  Glacier,  which  is  everywhere 
seen  from  the  high  ground  above  ZermatL  Ganon  Berch- 
told  of  Sion^  who  measux^  trigonometrically  the  heights 
of  the  chief  peaks  in  this  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps, 
determined  the  height  of  the  Strahlliorn  to  be  exactly 
4300  metres,  equal  to  14,108  Knghnh  feet,  or  sixty-six 
feet  higher  than  the  Finsteraar  Horn.  That  this  great 
elevation  should  be  attributed  to  the  Cima  de  Jazi  by  those 
who  confounded  the  latter  with  the  Strahlhom  is  not 
surprising;  bitt  it  is  hard-  to  understand  how  the  Schla- 
gintwdts,  "fiho  were  so  fainiliar  with  thin  district,  and  who 
have  correctly  distinguished  in  their  map  the  comparatively 
insignificant  Cima  de  Jazi  from  the  towering  peak  of  the 
Strahlhorn,  should  have  attributed  to  the  first  the  height 
that  belongs  to  the  second.  The  Cima  de  Jazi  is  now 
often  ascended  from  the  -BifTel ;  and  when  the  snow  is  in 
good  order,  the  excursion  is  no  more  than  a  very  easy  day's 
walk.  The  exact  height  of  the  Old  Weiss  Thor,  according 
to  Schlagintweit,  is  11,870  English  feet,  and  that  of  the 
new  pass  is  266  feet  more,  or  12,136  feet  The  Cima  de 
Jazi  is  not  above  500  or  600  feet  higher,  or  about  12,700. 
I  know  of  no  point  in  Europe  nearly  so  elevated,  that  can 
be  reached  with  so  little  labour  or  difficulty. 
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The  main  object  of  ray  inquirie.'^,  in  1845,  was  to  a^scer- 
tain  the  possibility  of  effecting  the  piussag^e  of  the  cliaiu  of 
Monte  Eoaa  Fomewhere  between  the  Uochste  Spitz  and  the 
Breithonif  and  thus  estabii^ng  a  direct  commimicatioxi 
between  Zd^malt  and' GrMSDnay.   Of  inibrmation  on  this 
point  there  was  none  to  be  bad  at  Zermatt,  beyond  a  Tague 
fltoiy  that  fifty  ot  sixty  years  before  some  people  had  ar- 
rived from  Gressouay  across  the  glaciers  of  ]\Ionte  Kusa. 
Frequent  and  prolonged  examination  of  the  range,  as  seen 
from  the  Kiffelhorn  and  the  Gorner  (jt&t,  satisfied  me  that 
theie  were  but  two  routes  by  which  the  passage  could  be 
attempted.    The  first  of  these  would  lie  between  the 
Zumstein  Spitz  and  the  summit  of  the  Lys  Kamm,  as- 
cending from  the  Gomer  Glacier  by  the  rocks  called  Auf 
der  Platte,  and  following  the  course  of  the  great  tributajy 
glacier  that  descends  from  the  highest  plateau  of  the  Kosa. 
By  taking  this  course  one  grejit  advanti^  would  be  ser 
cured:  having  once  reached  the  plateau,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  descending  on  the  southern 
side  by  the  same  way  which  Zumstein  had  followed  in  his 
numerous  attempts  to  reach  the  summit  of  Monte  Rosa. 
The  objection,  which  at  that  time  with  my  limited  expe- 
rience of  the  higher  region  appeared  formidable,  wan  the 
great  distance  to  be  traversed,  and  the  risk  of  being  be- 
nighted before  effecting  the  descent  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  Lys  G-tacier.   According  to  Zumstein^s  barometer  oIk 
seryations,  the  height  of  the  plateau  between  the  Lys 
Kamm  and  the  Zumstein  Spitz  is  14,156*  EngUsh  feet,  and 
M.  Gnifetti,  the  cure  of  Alagna,  who  traversed  it  in  his 
ascent  of  the  Signal  Kuppe,  estimates  its  breadth  at  2,000 
paoeSy  or  more  than  a  mile ;  the  ascent  is  gradual  and  long» 
♦  Tbii  detennixMtioii  is,  periwps,  mmmwImu  loo  bisfa. 
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and  there  would  be  no  chance  of  aooompliiSiiDg  it,  even  by 

passing  the  night  at  the  exposed  rocks  of  Auf  Jer  Platte, 
before  the  sun  liiul  softened  the  snow -over  the  grt  att  r  pajt 
of  the  distance.  I  had  no  desire  to  be  driven  to  take  refuge 
for  the  night  in  a  crevaflse^.asbi^pened  to  the  intrepid  Zum- 
stein  in  one  of  hie  ascents,  and  I  therefore  rejected  this  rodte. 

The  alternative  opuise  thi|t  presented  itself  lay  between 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Brdthom  and  the  two  oonfcal  emi* 
nences  of  about  equal  height  called  the  twins  (Zwillinge), 
or,  of  late  years,  by  the  more  fanciful  names,  Castor  and 
PoUuz.  From  the  Crorner  Grat,  or,  better  stilly  from  the 
less  conveniently  accessible  UochthaUgFat^  is  seen^glaoier 
much  ereyassed  in  its  middle  ngieii  that  descends  ftom 
this  part  of  the  chap,  j(  ining  the  G-omer  Glacier  belswMH 
the  rocks  which  are  named  on  the  map  Schwarzeberg  and 
Oberes  TriftlL  On  the  south-west,  this,  which  is  calleci  the 
Glacier  of,  Schwarze,  is  bounded  by  the  dark  precipitous 
rocks  of  the  Breithorn*  that  bear  upon  their  summit  a  leag 
nearly  level  ice-tervace,  but  veiy  Kttle  lower  than  te 
highest  point  of  that  mountain.  At  the  base  of  Ibese 
precipices  the  glacier  fidls  rapidly  in  a  giant  staircase -oap^ 
ried  along  their  face,  of  which  each  step  is  separated  from 
the  next  by  impassable  cievassc^  To  the  left,  from  above 
the  rocks  of  the  Schwarzeberg,  descends  another  portion  of 
the  glacier  broken  up  into  those  huge  blocks  of  ice  and  nM 
which  SausBure  called  stfroct,  and  below  these-a  xange  df 
crevasses  seemingly  as  impassable  as  the  first  The  latter 
system  of  creyasses  was,  however,  inclined  at  aeonndefable 
an<?le  to  the  others,  and  on  careful  exaiiiiiuition  I  was  able 
to  trace,  where  the  two  systems  intersected,  a  succession  of 
snow  bridges,  by  which  the  ascent  might  be  continued  for 
some  distance.   Above  this  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the 
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way  accniiitely.  Bnormons  fee-cliffs  seemed  to  have  fallen 

together,  and  though  they  did  not  look  hopeless,  I  could 
not  be  certain  that  a  way  would  he  fotmd  throujj^li  tliem. 
These  once  surmounted,  however,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  reaching  the  summit  of  the  pass. 

The  essential  point  remained  still  to  be  decided, 
whether  a  practicable  descent  would  be  found  on  the 
south  side  of  the  ridge.  ■  Trusting  to  the  very  uncertain 
recollection  of  n  view  from  the  .siitmiiit  of  the  (irauen- 
haupt*  over  Gressonay,  which  I  had  ascended  five  years 
before,  I  persuaded  myself  that  a  glacier  descended  from 
the  Zwiliinge  towards  the  south-east^  by  which  it  would  be 
practicable  to  reach  the  head  of  the  Val  de  Lys.  On 
speaking  of  the  project  to  some  of  the  people  at  Zennatt^ 
I  found  more  interest  shown  than  was  usual  among  that 
rather  Lunatic  pojnilation.  There  was  an  evident  wish 
to  encourage  the  attempt,  and  several  affirmed  that  it  was 
certainly  by  that  part  of  the  ridge  that  the  mythical 
*'men  of  Gressonay  '*  had  effected  the  passage. 

The  next  point  was  to  secure  a  companion  in  the  under- 
taking. It  is  an  indefennble  piece  of  rashness  to  travel 
alone  in  tlie  upper  region  of  the  glaciers;  no  amoiuit  of 
skill  and  experience  can  avert  tlie  almost  certiiin  conse- 
quences of  the  yielding  of  the  snow  coating  that  covers 
over  a  concealed  crevasse.  But  I  have  always  thought 
that  two  practised  mountaineers  may  safely  undertake  any 
expedition,  and  that  they  are  just  aa  likely  to  succeed  as  a 
larger  number.  A  traveller  prepared  by  previous  expe- 
rience, who  is  ready  to  take  hi^i  full  share  of  the  work, 

*  TIm  Ointmhaapt  iM  the  highest  point  in  the  mtigtt  tbal  MiMtt  the  Val 
4e  Lj»  ftom  the  of  Aju,  end  ebont  10,800  feet  above  the  aeerleveL 
The  aaeeot  ia  in  great  pert  a  ttcep  Bcnimble,  but  the  view  u  magoSfieeni, 
eomnpondiDg  In  Mne  mcamrQ  with  that  finun  the  Cnunoat. 
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both  in  carrying  bfl|^;age»  cutting  steps,  and  making  the 
track  through  the  snow,  has  no  ooeaBion  to  take  more  than 
a  single  guide,  and  all  additional  assistance  is  rather  a 
suitter  of  loxuiy  than  necessity.  I  was  somewhat  discon* 
certed  when  I  found  that  J.  B.  Brantachen,  an  elderly  and 
slijw,  but  steady  and  safe  man,  who  hud  been  my  assistant 
for  the  preceding  two  or  three  weeks^  .was  ^unwilli^  to 
starts  and  I  rather  reluctantly  engaged  a.  younger  and 
stronger  man  named  Mathlas  -QTtogwaldy,  but;  ^  I  . be- 
lieve^ the  same  who  bu  since  acquired  a  gQo^.  ipeputatio^ 
as  a  guide.  My  new  friend  was  Introduced  as  one  of  the 
best  chamois  himtcrs  iu  the  valley,  but  his  countenance 
was  heavy,  and  denoted  neither  energy  nor  enterprise. 

Our  arrangements  were  soon  made :  my  baggage,  includ- 
ing a  laige  package  of  dried  plants^swas  fgriprasded  Yisp 
and  the  Simplon  tofiaveao,bu^  .instea4of  eigiul4ting  some 
of  my  friends  who  dispense  with  ftcrson^l.J^gag^  i|i  thdi 
Alpine  expeditions,  I  adhered  to  the  and^nt  practice  of 
carrying  with  me  a  luoderate  supply,  of  linen  and  other 
comforts.  As  I  meant  to  carry  my  knapsaclc  myself,  I  had 
no  occasion  unduly  to  stint  myselL  Perhaps,  I  may  men- 
tion a  few  articles  which  long  experiepce.has,.in|^e  me 
retain,  after  rejecting  others  that  I  ha^re  found.  less  ufiefuL 
Foremost  I  place  a  knitted  woollen  waistcoat  with  sleeves, 
such  as  the  country  people  wear  in. many  parts  of  PVance ; 
it  is  invaluable  when  a  night  has  to  be  jiassed  in  cold  or 
damp  quarters  after  a  hard  day!fl  waik^  A  few  very  small 
tin  canisters  are  the  best  means  of  carrying  a  . slight  provi- 
sion of  tea,  chocolate,  and  raisins* .  A  onet-volume  Shak- 
speare  is  a  safe  resource  for  a  wet  day.  I  plead  guilty  to 
one  or  two  other  luxuries,  including  slippers  to  rest  the 
feet  after  long  walking.    To  my  knapsack  is  strapped  a 
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stout  piece  of  rope  about  thirty  feet  long,  with  a  Scotch 
plaid  and  umbrella;  the  last,  though  often  scoffed  at,  is  an 
article  that  hot  simshine,  evea  more  than  rain,  has  taught 
me  to  appreciate*  A  couple  of  thermometers,  a  pocket 
klinometer,  and  a  Kater's  compass  with  prismatic  eye- 
piece, may  be  carried  in  suitable  pockets,  along  with  a  note- 
book and  a  sketch-book,  liaviug  a  fold  fur  writiog-paper, 
&c. ;  a  good  opera-glaas,  which  I  find  more  readily  avail- 
able than  a  telescope;  strong  knife,  meisisuriug  tape,  a  veil, 
and  spectacles,  leather  cup>  spare  cord,  and  matches.  A 
flask  with  strong  cold  tea,  to  be  diluted  With  water  or 
snow,  a  tin  box  for  plants,  a  geological  hammer,  of  a  form 
avvtilable  for  occasional  use  a.s  an  ice  axe,  with  a  strap 
to  keep  all  tight,  and  prevent  anything  from  Kwingiog 
loosely  in  awkward  places,  complete  the  accoutrement. 

Hothias  was  to  carry  the  provisions,  which  included  a 
small  wooden  keg  of  wine  for  his  own  use,  and  in  addition 
a  light  portable  apparatus  for  boiling  Water,  along  with 
three  pieces  of  iron  made  to  fit  two  long  aiid  solid  alpen- 
stocks, so  i\s  to  convert  them  into  a  temporary  ladder  or 
bridge.  The  last,  however,  I  have  not  found  of  much 
practical  use,  except  now  and  then  to  enable  me  to  readi 
plants  on  steep  wails  of  rock. 

<  After  a  substantial  early  dinner,  provided  by  the  worthy 
Mme.  Lanber,  whose  name  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all 

the  early  visitors  to  Zerniatt,  we  prepared  for  our  depar- 
ture ;  but  sundry  delays  occurred,  as  I  received  in  micces- 
sion  the  visit  of  many  of  the  village  notabilities.  A  quite 
unusual  degree  of  excitement  was  apparent,  but  it  was  only 
jost  before  I  started  that  I  learned  the  real  cause  of  the 
interest  that  had  been  shown  in  the  success  of  my  project. 
It  was  not  any  abstract  interest  in  geographical  sdenoe^ 
nur  a  desire  to  enter  into  closer  relationship  with  the  Ger- 
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man  population  of  GressoDay,  nor  yet  the  notion  that 
tourists  might  be  attracted  to  their  valley  by  a  new  and 
interesting  pass :  the  piaetical  .mind  of  Zennatt  had 
detected  in  the  new  route  a  grand  opportunity  for  canying 
oh  free  trade  with  Piedmont»i  uninterrupted  by  the  dott»* 
niers  of  His  Siirdinian  Majesty.    From  Cormayeur  to  Val 
Tuuiuanche  a  chain  of  posts  is  maintained,  whereat  the 
pVipQ848  pass  a  miserable  life  in  keeping  watch  upon 
eveiy  gap  in  the  chain  by  whidi  it  is  thought  poesibie  that 
mktazed  tobacco^  spiritBi  or  ootton  goods  may  be  smuggled 
into  Italy,  and  they  doi^  hesitafte  to  aeiid  a  rifle-ball  after 
any  man  who  attempts  to  evade  their  pursuit    But  the 
three  valleys  of  Ayas,  Lys,  and  Sesia,  abutting  against  the 
main  chain  of  Monte  Ilosa,  are  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
guarded  by  the  gigantic  wall  of  ice-bound  rock  which 
doses  them  in.   No  pr^poaS  has  ever  been  set  to  watdh 
these  rampaits,  and  if  by  any  means  a  passage  could  be 
found,  there  Would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  the  smuggled 
goods  into  the  interior  of  Piedmont. 

Wit!]  this  prospect  dt  b<'("oTiiing  a  public  benefartor,  it  wtid 
not  surprising  that,  as  1  left  Zerniatt  at  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  17  th  August,  I  was  followed  by  the  cordial  good 
wishes  of  the  entire  population,  who  turned  out  to  see  me  aS, 
Asa  message  had  been  sent  to  prepare  for  our  arrival  at  the 
ch&let  on  the  ascent  to  the  Rifiel,  where  I  meant  to  pass 
the  night,  we  did  not  liurry,  and  it  was  already  dark  when 
we  reached  tlie  Augstkumnie,  a  bmall  group  of  chalets, 
about  7000  feet  above  the  sea,  tliat  are  nowHMlays  passed 
without  notice  by  many  a  &ir  tourist  in  the  ascent  to  the 
Biffel  Hotel  At  the  highest  of  these,  kepf^'  contrary  to 
the  usual  practice,  by  a  Semierm  nami^d,  Louise,  here 
called  LoYis^  we  were  to  halt.   The  door  was  bolted,  and 
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it  seemed  that  Lovise  luui  given  us  up  and  gulie  to  bed, 
but  in  half  a  minute  she  had  striu  k  a  light,  opeiail  tlie 
door,  and  bid  us  welcome.   iSupper,  tbough  a  8uper:fluous 
luxury,  was  proposed,  and  met  npfoppoftijtioii  on  my  part. 
Hot  milk,  bread  and  butter>  were  0oon  ready,,  seasoned,  in 
my  ease,  with  those  tears  which  the  wood-smolce  .so  often 
draws  from  unpractised  eyes.   To  close  the  entertainment, 
Lovise  set  down  before  us  a  huge  bowl  of  iiie^ll — rich  thick 
cream,  of  which  I  partook  sparingly;  Mathias  unwisely 
finished  the  remainder.    WTiile  some  arrangement3  were 
making  for  our  night-quarters  in  an  adjoining  haynshed,  I 
went  out  to  enjoy  the  night  tar,  and  to  look  about  me,  when 
I  encountered  a  scene  which,  amidst  the  memories  of  many 
wanderings,  still  remains  without  a  rival.    The  view  from 
the  western  slope  of  the  RiffeU  now  well  kiumn  to  \ni):->l 
Swiss  tourists,  includes  the  range  of  peaks  from  the  Matter- 
horn  to  the  Weisshorn*,  with  the  glapiers  by  i^hich  they 
are  begirt.   The  moon  had  risen ;  the;,valt^  below,  and  fdl 
the  lesser  hollows,  were  filJjed  with  a  bluish  haze  that 
stretched  across  to  the  base  of  the  opposite  peaks,  not 
forming,  as  clouds  do,  an  opaque  floor  on  which  they  could 
seem  to  rest,  hut  rather  a  dim  mysterious  depth,  into 
which  they  j)bmged  to  an  immeasurable  distance.  The 
great  peaks  and  glaciers  shone  with  a .  glory  that  seemed 
all  theur  own ;  not  sparkling  in  the  broad  moonlight  but 
beaming  forth  a  calm  ineffable  brilliance,  high  aloft  in  the 
ether,  fiur  above  the  dwellings  of  mankind.    Chief  of  them 
all,  the  a-stounding  peak  of  the  Matterhorn,  that  stupendous 
obelisk  whose  form  defies  the  boldest  speculations  of  the 
geologist — gleaming  more  brightly  for  some  fresh  snow  that 

*  Plite  YIL  of  8cli1aginiir«it*s  AtlM  fepMieiiti  a  portiim  of  the  viwr 
from  the  Angnkmnme  j  but  it  out  neither  be  eommended  for  aocwncj  nor 
for  general  effSsct. 
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rested  on  every  furrow  of  its  surface — towered  upward  into 
the  sky.  AU  men^  even  the  least  poetiosli  aire"Wioualy 
impreesed  hy  such  scenes  m  ^hese^  and  the  mind  is  invo- 
Itintarily  carried  back  to  some  scene  of  wonder  and  mjst^ry 

that  in  early  life  has  fixed  its  image  on  the  imagination. 
My  own  fancy  on  that  nii^ht  recalled  a  half-remembered 
tale  of  the  Scandinavian  ►Sigiu^,  wiiereiu  the  mythical  hero 
bleaks  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  where  they  sit  in 
solemn  conclave,  fixed  in  deep  slumber,  with  long  white 
beards  descending  to  the  ground.  Some  sudi  ni^t  scene, 
amid  the  wild  mountains  of  Norway,  may  have  suggested 
the  picture  to  the  old  northern  bard. 

The  deep,  almost  awfid,  silence  was  broken  by  the  sum- 
mons that  reminded  nie  it  waa  time  to  take  some  sleep, 
and  before  ten  o'clock  I  turned  into  the  haynshed,  followed 
by  Mathias.  We  were  both  soon  adeep.  At  the  first  sodnd 
I  started  up,  and  striking  a  light  with  due  care  for  the  hay^ 
I  ^ found  that  it  was  but  balf-fiast  twelve.   Mathias  had 
gone  in  call  Lovis^,  and  set  her  to  boil  the  rice  for  our 
breakiEtst.    I  followed  him  into  the  open  air.    Strange  as 
it  might  seem,  the  giant  phantoms  had  not  vanislied,  the 
scene  was  little  changed  s  only  the  full  moon  had  risen 
higher  in  the  southern  sky,  and  here  and  there  threw 
a  deep  shadow,  like  a  dark  wrinkle,  on  the  &ee  of  the 
peaks  oppovsite,  that  rose  in  startling  proximity.  The 
cold,  however,  wan  too  great  to  allow  me  to  remain  long. 
I  thought  it  useless  to  start  before  three,  and  tlu  refore 
turned  in  again  to  take  another  hour's  light  but  refreshing 
sleep.    At  two  breakfiist  was  ready,  and,  thanks  to  the 
vigorous  health  thai  Tenrards  active  life  in  the  mountains^ 
I  was  able  to  do  full  justice  to  it.   Our  final  arrangements 
were  soon  made,  and  exactly  at  3  a.m.  we  started  with  cor- 
dial good  witihes  from  Lovise,  who  was  at  much  superfluous 
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trouble  to  impress  upon  Mathias  the  necessity  for  cautioa 
and  prudence,  with  both  which  exoelieat  qualities  Nature 
had  largely,  eodowed  my  oompasioii. 

Keeping  that  slow  measured  pace  which  is  so  adviflable 
at  the  beginning  of  a  long  day's  work,  we  moimted  the 
slopes  of  the  Riffel ;  there  was  not  a  fleck  of  cloud  in  the 
sky,  nor  a  breath  of  air  stirring  below,  and  no  sound  was 
audible  save  the  crunching  of  our  feet  on  the  turf,  stiff  and 
orisp  from  the  sharp  Irost  of  the  night   As  a  milky  hue 
became  peroq>tible  in  the  northern  sky,  I  thought  of 
repeating  the  observations  which  Professor  Forbes  had 
made  in  the  ascent  of  the  Col  du  Geant,  on  the  com- 
jj.irative  intensity  of  the  light  of  the  moon  and  that 
of  the  morning  twilight.     At  3h.  55m.   the  writing 
in  my  note-book,  that  was  perfectly  legible  in  the  moon- 
lights  could  Bcaioely  be  discerned  when  the  page  was 
turned  to  the  north«east    Watching;  alternately  the 
page  in  my  hand  and  the  snow  on  the  opposite  peaks, 
where  portions  that  lay  iu  tlie  moon's  sluulow  received 
the  full  light  of  tlie  chiwn,  I  was  struck  with  the  ap- 
parent contrast,  between  the  decidedly  yellow  and  warm 
light  of  the  moon  and  the  cold  bluish  tint  of  twilight. 
As  day  approached,  this  contrast  of  colour  was  less 
marked,  and  at  4h.  6m.  30s.  I  could  scarcely  detect  a 
difference  of  iUui^unation  on  the  snow,  but  on  the  written 
pacje  the  moonlif]jht  still  appeared  the  stronger.    At  4h. 
9in,  ^Os.  the  intensity  of  the  two  lights  apfH?are<i  equal, 
and  two  minutes  later  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  dawn 
had  triumphed.  My  attention  was  engaged  elsewhere  ait 
the  moment  of  snniise,  and  I  did  not  obaerve  the  enct 
time  at  which  the  sun  touched  the  summit  of  Monte 
Rosa ;  but  as  the  sun  would  have  risen  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  in  the  same  latitude  at  5h.  3m.       and  the  summit  of 
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Monte  Bofia  is  15,223  feet  higher,  we  may  reckon  that  the 
first  rays  of  the  san  would  reach  it  about  8m.  45s.  earlier, 
or  at  4h.  54m.  15h.,  omitting  the  corredioii  for  refraction, 
which -in  this  case  would  be  very  small.   PirofesBor  Forbes 

found  on  the  23rd  July  that  the  light  of  the  dawn  was 
equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon,  at  about  the  same  ap- 
parent altitude,  50  minutes  before  the  sun  touched  the 
summit  of  Mont  Bkmo.  My  observation,  therefore, 
tends  to  show  that  the  intendly  of  the  diflnsed  light  of 
dawn  is  dinunished  as  we  ascend  into  the  bigger  regions 
of  the  atmosphere.  "  In  my  case  the  dawn  was. not  equal 
to'  the  moonliglit  until  44m.  45s.  before  the  up]u;ir~ 
ance  of  the  sun;  but  my  position  was  about  200U  feet 
higher  than  that  of  Professor  Forbes  when  at  3.30  a.m. 
he  found  the  lights  equal  in  intensity.*  It  is  desirable 
that  the  obsenratioQ  should  be  frequently  repeated,  as 
diflferenoes  may  be  found  to  arise  from  the  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  even  when  it  appears  entirely  free  from  cloud. 

Just  bflure  sunrise  we  had  reached  the  Rothe  Kumnie, 
the  steep  ijlope  over  the  Gomer  Glacier,  whence  the  range 
of  Monte  Rosa  is  .visible  in  its  wliole  extent^  when  a  new 
object  of  interest  presented  itself.  To  the  eye  the  air 
around  us  bad  appeared  perfectly  dear,  and  without  the 
slightest  tinge  of  vapour,  when  suddenly  the  lower  «me 
between  us  and  the  opposite  range  became  jsuffuseU  with  a 

*  It  must,  however,  be  remarked  that  at  an  equal  intenral  before  saa- 
iIm  the  nm  k  ftither  htkm  the  lioriiaB  oa  tlM  ISth  Ai^ini  tlwii  on  the 
sard  Joly.  TV&liif  thit  into  arefMiiit,  tlie  dawn  dU  not  ttpul  the  omkni^ 
light  on  the  Riffel  until  the  Bun  waa  nearer  the  borixon  by  4'  than  at  tha 
corrp!!poii<il'i?  moment  on  tlie  Mount  Fretj.  As  the  son  rues  on  the  SSrd 
of  July  at  4h.  32m.  in  latitude  46^,  there  aeems  to  hare  been  some  un- 
corrected  error  of  the  watch  in  Professor  Forbes*  obsenration  that  the  son 
toQchi^  the  raiDinit  of  Moni  Blene  at  4h.  SSm.!  bvl  it  isay  be  eintimd  Ait 
4he  nme  error  eflbeied  the  previous  observation  to  the  imtaat  of  eqsal 
iDtcnidtj,  10  the  melt  would  not  be  elftcted. 
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rosy  flush  that  waa  accompanied  by  an  evident  diminution 
of  transparent  V  ;  this  appeared  to  be  strictly  limited  within 
a  definite  thickness  of  the  atmosphere,  extending  to  a 
height  of  about  15,000  feet.  At  the  moment  whea  the 
chaoge  took  place,  my  eyes  were  tumed  to'the  aouth-easl^ 
over  the  Matteijoch,  where  the  colour  of  the  distant 
near  the  horizon  was  of  a  dark  hazyblu^  when  suddenly  it 
took  ii  v  iolet  tint  from  the'interpofiitiion  of  the  rose  cojour 
in  the  air  between  ine  and  the  pvm  of  the  iSlatterjocb,  as 
if  a  gnnze  veil  had  suddenly  been  placed  betw^n  the^eye 
and  the  distant  sky,  and  clearly  showing,  that  the  tint  was 
produced  in  the  lower  and  not  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere.  Most  trayellers  in  mountain  countries 
are  familiar  with  this  phenomenon,  but  few  have  had  so 
fiskvounihle  an  opportunity  to  oh.sei  v  e  it  in  the  rej^on  where 
it  is  produced  It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  an^ongs^ 
numerous  indications  that  vapour  contained  .in  the  atmo- 
sphere in  a  state  of  rest  has  a  tendency  to  diqiose  itself  .ifli 
horizontal  strata  of  unekjual  densify.<  -The  exquisite,  .tint 
which  is  seen  in  the  A\pi  about  ten  minutes-after  -sim^t, 
and,  less  commonly,  before  sunrise,  mny  ])robably  be  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  the 'sun's  rayn  fruui  the,  under  surface 
of  some  one  of  these  strata  lying  considerably  above  thci 
level  at  which  the  rosy  glow  becomes  visible.* 

I  was  watching  the  gndual  development  of  colour  in  the 
south-eastern  sky,  when  I  became  conscious  of  a  change. 
Turning  to  the  left^  I  saw  l^e  Hochste  Spitz  and  Nord 
End,  with  a  rim  of  bright  lij^ht  round  the  highegt  part  of 
the  two  peaks,  so  nearly  to  the -same  extent,  that  I  found 
it  hard  to  believe  the  di£ference  between  them  to  be  as 

*  f 
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great  as  is  cornninni}  believed.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
height  assumed  for  the  Hochste  Spitz  is  the  meaa  result 
of  la  htimber  of  trigonometrical  measorementfl ;  whereai^ 
that  of  the  Nord  End  ia  taken  from  the  obsenrotions  of 
Yon  Welden  «lotie*  •  Comparing  together  his  measuree  of 
the  two  peaks,  the  difiesenee  of  height  is  less  than  twenty- 
three  metres,  or  just  seventy-five  Englisli  feet ;  and  this  ia 
probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  The  Lys  Kaiuiu,  Zwil- 
linge,  Breithom,  and  Mount  Cervin,  were  touched  so  nearly 
at  the  same  moment^  as  to  make'  me  sa^>ect  that  the 
heights  of  the  second  and  third  have  been  under-estimf  ted. 
Trigonometrical  measm-es  of  round-topped  snow  pesJt^ 
where  no  fixed  mark  indicates  the  actnal  summit,  are 
necessiirily  exposed  to  serious  error.  The  Dent  Blanche 
and  the  Uabeihoru  did  not  catch  the  sun  for  nearly  half  a 
minute  after  the  last-mentioned  peaks. 

Now  was  the  time  to  take  a  last  careful  sunrey  of  the 
course  by  which  I  hoped  to  ascend^  a  precautioQ  that 
should  never  be  omitted  before  starting  on  an  unknown 
glacier.  Mathias,  who  till  now  had  probably  never  looked 
•with  any  attention  at  tiiis  part  of  the  snowy  ran^e,  declared 
loudly  that  we  never  should  succeed  in  mounting  the  broken 
part  of  the  glacier.  I  thought  it  rather  soon  to  give  in^  and 
merely  said  that  I  meant  to  try,  and,  if  we  could  not  pass, 
it  would  always  be  easy  to  return.  We  were  not  long  in 
scrambling  -down  to  the  glader  at  a  point  directly  opposite 
to  the  Schwiirzebcrg.  I  had  consumed,  not  lost,  a  Httle 
time  in  observations  that  could  not  often  be  repeated  oii 
so  glorious  a  morning  at  so  great  a  hf-'v^ht,  and  it  was 
tw^ty  minutes  past  five  when  we  touched  the  ice,  still 
dry  and  crisp  from  the  sharp  frost  of  the  night. 

What  enjoyment  is  to  be  compared  to  an  early  walk 
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OTer  one  of  these  great  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  amid  the  deep 
silence  of  Nature,  surrounded  bv  some  of  her  sublimest 
objects,  the  morning  air  infiisin^^  vigour  and  eliksticity  into 
every  nerve  and  muscle,  the  eye  unwearied^  tlie  skin  cool, 
and  the  whole  frame  tingling  with  joyous  anticipation  of 
the  adventures  that  the  day  may  bring  forth?   In  this 
mood  I  advanced  over  the  glacier  somewhat  ahead  of 
Mathias,  rejoicing  in  the  friendly  shadow  that  the  Nord 
End  flung  for  miie-^  along  the  great  ice  stream,  when  a 
new  incident  occurred,  of  which  I  fear  tliat  I  can  give 
to  the  reader  no  lively  impression,  altliough  the  recol- 
lection of  it  after  so  many  years  is  still  delightliiL  We 
were  approaching  the  moraine  from  the  Nord  End;  the 
air  was  perfectly  stilly  as  the  glacier  was;  the  thousand 
trickling  runlets  that  furrowed  the  ice  yesterday  were  now 
at  rest,  and  there  remained  iantikstic  structures  on  the 
surface  of  the  glacier,  some  of  them  like  chi  Wren's  houses 
of  cards,  with  walls  and  successive  floors  one  above  the 
other,  the  results  of  alternate  melting  and  freezings  and 
draining  away  of  enclosed  water,- on  the  porous  surface  of 
the  ice.    On  a  sudden,  as  if  from  some  prodigious  distance, 
there  fell  upon  my  ear  the  sound  of  musical  instruments, 
pure  and  clear,  but  barely  distinguishable.    I  halted  and 
listened :  there  could  be  no  doubt,  there  was  the  beating  of 
a  drum,  and  from  time  to  time  the  sound  of  brass  instriH 
ments.   I  asked  Mathias,  who  now  came  up,  what  he 
thought  of  it,  but  he  had  no  idea  of  the  cause.  Then 
remembering  that  persons  passing  the  night  at  the  Grands 
Mulcts  have  declare<l  that  they  heard  the  church  bell,  and 
even  the  barking  of  dogs,  at  Entr^ves  or  Corraayeur,  I 
straight  imagined  that  they  were  celebrating  a  festa  in 
some  of  the  valleys  on  the  Piedmontese  side  of  Monte 
Eoaa,  from  which  direction  the  sound  seemed  to  come. 
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We  moTedxui,  and  the  aonnds  ocmtiiwied^  l^^ming  r^idly 
more  intenae^  and  eoon,  as  we  appn)ached  a  deefs  naiiow 
creyasse,  the  mystery  was  explained. 

At  a  considerable  dLpih  below  us,  a  trickling  streamlet 
in  tlie  iuterior  of  the  glacier  fell  from  one  ledge  of  ice  to 
another;  the  crevasse  under  our  feet  play(;d  the  part  of  an 
organ  pipe^  and  the  elastic  mass  of  iee  atnick  by  the 
deaoending  rill  produced  sonorous  vibrations.  Two  inte- 
resting coQclttsions  followed  from  this  ehmdng  experiment 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  glacier.  First,  that  the  movement 
of  water  in  the  interior  of  a  glacier  is  not  stopped  at  night, 
and  hence  tliat  a  sharp  frost  probably  does  not  penetrate 
very  far  belpw  the  surface;  second,  that  the  formation  of 
.  Bsmres  transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  veined  straetore^ 
and  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  glacter^  b  not  confined  to 
the  lower  extremity  of  a  glacier,  where  snch  fissures  are 
constantly  seen  in  and  above  the  roof  of  the  cavern  whence 
the  glacier  torrent  iiuws,  l)ut  may  probably  extend  in  many 
directions  throughout  the  glacier.  I  had  often  Buspocbod 
that  the  water  which  peroolates  the  ice  in  Warm  weather 
finds  here  and  there  a  channel  along  nearly  horiaontal 
sur&oes  in  the  interior  of  the  glacier*,  but  during  the  day- 
time the  sound  of  running  water  is  heajfti  in  so  many 
directions  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  ear  to  follow  any 
single  streamlet;  now,  however,  in  the  silence  of  the 
surface  I  could  distinctly  assure  myself  that  the  streamlet 
below  ran  along  a  slightly  inclined  bed  until  it  reached  the 
crevasse,  from  whence  it  fell  to  a  lower  level  in  the  interior 
of  the  glacier. 

We  advanced  rapidly,  and  soon  croswed  the  great  glacier, 
keeping  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Schwarzeberg.  The 

•  See  anti,  p.  43. 
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lower  part  of  the  Schwanse  Glacier  was  easily  traversed, 
but  we  soon  reached  the  fresh  snow,  of  which  a  good  deal 
had  fallen  a  few  days  before ;  I  therefore  arranged  the  rope 
for  immediate  seryice,  passing  it  round  the  body  of  each  of 

us  under  the  armH,  aud  keeping  it  in  its  place  with  a  bit  of 
twine. 

At  the  point  where  our  difficulties  began,  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  two  systems  of  grM  crevasses,  I  made  a  rough 
sketch,  from  which  the  annexed  plate  has  been  taken*  At 
the  very  first  bridge' the*  snow  yielded  under  both  my  feet, 

and  I  fell  through  as  far  as  the  waist,  but  with  the  help  of 
the  alpenstock,  laid  flat  upon  tlie  surfiice,  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  scrambling  back  again.  It  was  the  first  time  that  such 
an  accident  had  occurred  to  me,  but,  as  I  wished  to  keep 
Mathias  in  good  spirits,  I'  treated  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course;  that  worthy  was,  however,  grievously  perturbed, 
and  commenced  an  urgent  request,  which  was  destined  to 
be  repeated  very  often  during  the  day,  that  I  sliuuld 
abandon  an  attempt  which  he  declared  to  be  full  of  mortal 
danger.  I  briefly  explained  to  him  the  security  which  the 
rope  afforded  to  uB  both,  and  soon  found  l  solid  bridge,  over 
which,  with  some  persua^on,  he  was  induced  to  follow  me. 

We  now  had  before  us^  and  to  the  left,  the  great  mass 
of  ice  clififo  that  I  had  been  watching  from  afiir,  and 
thron<rh  which  I  had  failed  to  trace  any  probable  issue ; 
to  the  right  was  a  labyrinth  of  wide  crevasses,  among 
which  I  determined  to  seek  a  passage  along  the  base  of 
the  cliffs;  butUiese,  rising  steeply  to  the  southward,  had 
sheltered  from  the  sun  the  thick  coating  of  snow  that 
covered  the  ice  ridges  betWeen  the  crevasses,  and  made  it 
neither  easy  nor  safe  to  attempt  to  spring  from  one  ridge 
to  another.  Though  it  must  cost  some  time,  I  resolved  to 
try  them  systematically  one  after  the  other,  so  as  to  lose 
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no  chance  of  success.  Some  snow  bridges  supported  us, 
others  fiuled  as  the  first  had  done ;  at  length  I  thought 
that  I  had  found  a  passage ;  but  a  few  blows  with  the 
alpenstock  on  a  snow  bridge  that  spanned  a  wide  crevasse, 

sent  it  crumbling  down  into  the  ])Iue  depths  of  the  yawn- 
ing cba^m  below,  and  I  was  forced  to  return.  When  each 
ridge  had  in  turn  been  tried  and  found  impracticable, 
Mathias  said^  with  a  provoking  tone  of  triumph — ^  I  told 
you  we  should  have  to  jretum;*'  but  he  was  grievously 
disconcerted  when  he  found  that,  as  a  last  resources,  I  was 
about  to  attempt  to  scale  the  ice  cliffs.  Most  of  them 
presented  towards  iis  nearly  vertical  faces  of  blue  ice,  but 
others,  as  if  through  some  subsidence  or  internal  dislocation^ 
seemed  to  have  heeled  over  to  the  southward,  leaving 
on  the  oppodto  side  steep  slopes  at  an  angle  approaching 
to  60^.  Here  the  snow,  which  had  been  so  inconvenient 
a  short  time  before,  was  of  essential  service.  Covering  the 
hard  ice,  which  otherwise  I  shoukl  hav  e  scarcely  daretl  to 
climl).  it  <,'ave  us  a  firm  looting.  I,  of  course,  went  first, 
and  cautiously  made  the  track.  The  scene  was  an  extra- 
ordinary one»  for  I  have  never  before  or  since  seen  ice 
broken  into  such  vast  and  imposing  forms  as  those  that 
now  surrounded  us.  Sometimes,  after  htboriously  crawling 
to  the  summit  of  a  pinnacle  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  it  wa.s  necessaiy  to  creep  down  again  into  a  hollow 
from  wiiich  no  object  was  visible,  save  the  sky  and  the 
threatening  towers  and  spires  of  ice  that  rose  on  every  side. 
Several  times  I  found  it  necessary  to  pass  just  under  the 
projectuig  cornice  of  snow,  fringed  with  long  icicles,  that 
capped  the  top  of  each  pinnacle.  Silently  and  stealthily 
we  crept  by,  between  the  ice  wall  and  the  pendent  icicles, 
and  I  warned  Tny  companion  carefully  to  avoid  touching 
these,  as  the  slightest  disturbance  might  bring  the  frail 
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roof  down  upon  our  heads.  The  rough  illustrations  here 
given,  done  while  the  scene  was  fresh  in  my  memory,  give 
a  better  notion  than  any  description  can  do  of  some  of  the 
positions  in  which  we  found  ourselves. 


iCTi  PIXXACLK8  or  Tns  scitwAbzb  olactbr. 


The  latter  of  them  represents  the  most  serious  difficulty 
which  we  encountered.    We  had  surmounted  the  greater 
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part  of  the  ascent  that  was  to  conduct  us  to  the  compara- 
tively level  fields  of  ii6v6  above  the  ice  cHffs,  and  were 
upon  the  outer  slope  of  a  lofty  pinnacle  that  at  a  great 
height  overhung  the  glacier.  I  had  climbed  to  the  top, 
expecting  to  descend  on  the  other  side,  but  I  there  encoun- 
tered an  ice  wall  descending  nearly  vertically  for  sixty  or 


ICE  PI5KACLX8  OF  TQS  BCITWABZS  OLACIEB. 


eighty  feet.  It  was  clearly  necessary  to  return,  but  I  saw 
that  if  we  could  pass  at  a  level  along  the  face  of  the  cliff 
we  should  be  able  to  continue  our  route.  The  slope  was 
formidably  steep,  certainly  not  less  than  60° ;  and  when 
jSIathias  perceiveil  that  I  was  preparing  to  attempt  it,  he 
began  to  remonstrate  more  loudly  than  ever,  with  the  air 
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of  a  man  who  was  going  to  certain  death.  I  was  obliged 
to  assume  a  tone  of  command,  telling  him  that  while  he 
strictly  obeyed  me  he  waa  safe,  but  the  slightest  disobe^ 
dience  would  be  certainly  fatal.   As  in  truth  I  had  no 

intention  of  doing  anything  foolhardy,  I  adopted  unusual 
precautions.  Desiring  him  to  plant  himself  as  firmly  as 
possible  in  the  steep  snow  slope,  I  advanced,  cautiously 
making  good  trades  for  each  foot  as  far  as  the  rope  would 
allow,  and  then  made  myself  firm  with  my  heavy  alpen- 
stock. I  then  gradually  drew  in  the  rope  as  Mathias 
approached  me,  prepared  to  give  him  some  help  if  he  were 
imfortnn.itely  to  slip.  I  wa.s  niost  afraid  of  his  beincr  un- 
nerved, if  his  eye  were  to  wander  down  the  ilizzy  slope  into 
the  yawning  crevasses  of  the  glacier  that  lay  far  beneath  us, 
and  I  ordered  him  to  keep  his  e^es  constantly  fixed  upon 
the  spot  where  he  was  to  place  his  foot  Three  or  four 
times  the  same  process  was  repeated,  and  we  had  sur- 
mounted our  most  serious  difficulty.  We  soon  arrived  near 
to  the  summit  of  the  ice  cliffs,  and  there  remained  at  last 
but  a  moderately  steep  slope  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  to 
attain  the  long-desired  upper  plateau  of  the  glacier. 

The  sun  waa  now  banning  to  tell  with  effect  upon  the 
snow.  The  slope  consisted  of  ice,  with  a  coating  of  six  or 
eight  inches  of  snow.  As  I  attempted  to  advance,  the 
softened  crust  yielded,  and  slid  down  with  me  on  the  surface 
of  the  smooth  hard  ice.  Over  and  over  again  the  same 
thing  was  repeated,  and  it  seemed  as  if,  after  overcoming  so 
many  serious  ohstades,  we  were  to  be  stopped  by  this 
petty  barrier.  With  some  difficulty,  and  a  good  deal  of 
labonr,  I  was  able  to  clear  away  the  snow  from  one  step 
after  another,  so  as  to  cut  into  the  ice  witli  my  geolosjical 
hammer,  and  when  T  reached  the  top  i  easily  drew  up 
Mathias  with  the  help  of  the  rope. 
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Now,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  a  pause  in  the  stniggle 
"which  had  been  maintained  for  many  hours,  and  it  was 
possible  to  look  backwards  at  the  view  which  had  opened 
out  to  the  northward  as  we  had  risea  far  above  the  minor 
inteiTeiiiiig  ranges.  The  most  prominent  distant  object, 
between  the  beautiful  pyramids  of  the  Weisshom  and  the 
Mischabel*,  was  the  range  extending  from  the  Aletschhorn 
to  the  Nestiiorn,  and  separating  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
from  the  Lotsch  Thai.  Time  pressed,  as  it  was  yet  uncer- 
tain what  new  difficulties  we  should  encounter  in  the 
descent;  and«  as  the  view  from  above  would  be  still  more 
extensive,  I  resolved  to  continue  without  delay  the  ascent 
of  the  snowy  slopes  that  still  separated  us  from  the  pass. 
The  glare  of  full  sunshine  reflected  from  the  ni}  ruul  crys- 
talline faceta  of  the  suow  had  become  intolerable,  but,  up 
to  this  pointy  while  everything  depended  on  my  close  atten- 
tion to  the  most  minute  details,  I  had  not  ventured  to  use 
the  veil*  I  now  put  it  on,  and  thought  I  was  entitled  to 
ask  Mathias  to  take  a  turn  of  the  fatiguing,  but  no  longer 
dangerous,  work  of  going  first  to  make  the  track  in  the 
snow,  in  which  we  saTik  at  every  step  ne<arly  to  the  kiu  es, 
and  here  and  there  even  above  them.  He  accordingly 
went  to  the  fronts  hut,  after  ten  minutes,  stopped  short  at 
a  narrow  crevasse  well  bridged  over,  and,  turning  round, 
said  he  did  not  like  to  be  the  first  to  cross  so  dangerous  a 
place.  I  resumed  my  old  position  without  saying  a  word, 
but  resolved  that,  come  what  miglit,  I  would  not  again  a.sk 
any  assistf^nce  from  so  spiritless  a  creature,  and  refused  him 

« 

the  post  of  honour  when  he  afterwards  asked  for  it* 
The  distance  up  these  snow  slopes  had  appeared  from 

*  Seen  fiom  the  MmtliwAid,  it  if  §aate>\y  possililQ  to  tvpmU  the  twin 
peetHeftheDomaadtheTbdiboni:  tli^f  ibaweeBiiivtepgrniiiidofiee 
feilhif  OD  iieep  lodok 
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below  to  be  but  trifling,  yet  an  hour  passed  and  we  were 
still  plangiii<^  on  through  the  soft  caky  mass  that,  formed 
thick  balls  round  our  ankles  that  had  from  time  to  time  to 
be  knocked  off  with  the  alpenstock.  The  heat  of  the  noon- 
day Bun  on  the  head  waa  almost  insupportable,  but  I  found 
some  relief  from  hoisting  an  umbrella,  the  advantage  of 
which  in  mmilar  flituations  I  have  proved  in  subsequent 
expeditions.    Twice  wc  iialted  for  two  or  three  minute.% 
and  1  looke<i  back  witli  great  interest  on  the  same  range 
which  had  been  from  below  less  fully  visible.    I  believe 
that  the  three  principal  peaks  were  all  visible.   To  the 
right  is  the  Aletschhom,  not  then  known  to  be  higher  than 
the  Jung&au;  the  latter  being  13,671  feet,  the  former 
13,803  feet  in  height.    Next  come  two  peaks  that  may  be 
counted  as  a  single  one,  l>eing  nearly  of  equal  heigiit,  and 
Fpen  in  the  same  line — the  {Schieahorn,  12,638,  and  the 
Gross  Nesthorn  of  Dufour's  map,  12,533  feet  in  heights 
Farther  to  the  left  is  a  beautiful  12,969  feet  high  pyramid, 
whose  various  names  have  caused  some  confusion  among 
Swiss  writers.  On  the  north  side  it  towers  over  the  Lotsch 
Thai;  and  on  the  south  it  divides  the  paiallel  \.illt'js  of 
Bietsch  and  Baltvschieder,  and  m  each  valley  it  has  a  dif- 
ferent name,  being  known  alternately  as  the  Nesthorn,  the 
Bietach-hom  and  the  Baltschiederhom. 

For  a  fuller  enjoyment  of  the  view,  I  waited  tOl  we 
should  reach  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  and  pushed 
slowly  onward.  Whether  from  mere  fatigue  or  from  the 
diminished  density  of  the  air,  the  last  part  of  the  <ascent 
was  rather  distressing,  and  at  every  twenty  or  thirty  steps 
I  paused  for  a  few  seconds  to  calm  the  circulation  which 
was  somewhat^  though  not  greatly,  accelerated.  At  length, 
at  a  quarter-past  one*  we  attained  the  Ipng-deaired  summit 
of  the  ridge. 
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Until  that  moment  we  lutd  ncyt  seen  a  single  clond  in 
the  sky;  great,  therefore,  was  my  disappointment  to  find 
stretched  out  on  the  side  of  Italy,  about  three  or  four 
thousand  feet  below  us,  a  vast  boundless  sea  of  fleecy 
clouds,  through  which  arofle  here  and  there,  like  islands, 
the  summits  of  some  of  ihe  higher  peaks  in  the  ranges 
that  diverge  to  the  souUiwards  from  the  great  mass  of 
Monte  Rosa  or  lie  to  the  south-west  of  the  Val  d  'Aosta. 
Tt  was  of  great  importance  to  us  to  dt  termine  our  position 
with  reference  to  some  known  point  on  the  southern  side. 
An  occaRional  break  in  the  clouds  immediately  under  us 
disclosed  a  deep  valley,  and  it  was,  probably,  rather  the 
desire  that  it  might  be  so,  than  any  particular  resemblance^ 
that  made  me  identify  a  high  rocky  peak,  to  the  right  or 
western  side  of  that  valley,  ai  the  Grauenhaupt.  I  had 
expected  to  find  myself  opposite  to  the  ridge  dividmg  the 
\aX  de  Lys  from  the  Val  d  'Ayas,  and  to  descend  by  the 
eastern  side  of  that  ridge  into  the  former  valley  somewhere 
above  GFiesBonay  la  Tiinit^  It  woufd^  however,  be  all  the 
better  if  the  glacier  below  us  were  to  conduct  us  directly 
into  the  head  of  the  Val  de  T^ys,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
ijiy  too  hasty  suppofjitiou  were  correct.  Turuing  round 
to  view  the  panorama  to  the  northwards,  1  was  surprised 
to  find  that  it  was  no  longer  visible.  During  the  ascent  we 
had  gradually  approached  the  long  wall  of  rocks  form 
ing  part  of  the  Breithom,  and  a  portion  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  plate^  During  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
the  ascent  we  passed,  without  my  roiuarking  the  fact,  round 
the  upper  projecting  corner  of  these  rock.-H,  which  were 
scarcely  100  feet  higher  than  where  we  stood,  but  com- 
pletely shut  out  the  view.  By  going  a  short  distance  to  the 
east^  I  opened  the  view  of  the  Dom»  which  bore  38°  mag- 
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netie  east.   Had  time  allowed  it,  there  would  have  been 

110  difficulty  in  ascending  the  western  peak  of  the  ZwiU 
linge,  which  rises  immediately  above  the  pasd  some  600  or 
700  feet ;  but,  having  to  descend  over  nearly  ten  times 
that  vertical  height  of  utterly  unknown  glacier,  such  an 
excursion  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 

The  south  wind  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  though  not  vio* 
lent,  was  unpleasantly  cold;  and  I  accordingly  advanced  a 
flbort  distance  down  the  gentle  suow  slope,  on  the  southern 
side,  before  lialting  for  luiiclioon.  Nearly  twelve  hours  had 
passed  since  breakfast,  and  I  had  taken  nothing  but  three 
or  four  chocolate  lozenges;  the  small  pebble  of  quartz,  which 
I  always  cany  in  my  mouth,  had  prevented  any  unpleasant 
feeling  of  thirst*  Mathias,  who  complained  much  on  this 
score,  had  had  recourse  to  the  wine,  and  seemed  to  be  rather 
the  worse  for  it,  jus  he  luul  do  appetite,  and  I  lia<l  some 
trouble  to  induce  him  to  eat  his  nluixe  of  our  small  stock  of 
bread  and  cold  meat  I  set  fire  to  my  boiling-water  ap- 
paratuSf  which  was  to  supply  a  warm  drink,  and  to  measure 
the  height  of  the  pass;  bul^  for  the  first  time  after  a  month's 
continual  use,  it  was  out  of  order,  owing  to  a  leak  in  the 
spirit  lamp.  Cold  tea,  mixed  with  a  Uttle  wine  and  snow, 
formed  a  not  unpalatable  <lrink.  The  height  of  the  pass  I 
estimated  at  the  time  to  be  about  12,700  English  feet; 
subsequent  comparison  with  the  adjoining  peak  of  the 
Zwillinge,  whose  height  is  13,475  feet*,  would  lead  me  to 

•  As  before  mentioned,  the  appearances  at  sunrise  made  me  doubt  tbo 
existence  of  any  considerable  (iilFcrence  between  the  hcigtits  of  the  Lys- 
kamm,  the  Zwillinge,  and  the  Breithom.  All  the  admitted  measurements, 
M  I  belkre,  reft  on  the  authority  of  M.  Berchtold.  The  Ljskamm  is  said 
to  be  4947  metres}  FoUnx,  or  die  eeatan  peek  of  the  Zwfllinge,4107;  and 
the  Breithetn,  4148  metre*.  Bat  in  Zicgler's  Catalogue,  among  the  peekt 

of  the  Kosfi  pmup  is  cnnmcratcd  the  "  WcitsbriificT  " — lu  ipht,  42  ir?  mrtri'?, 
— nuthority,  *•  B.  und  Miiller."  I  do  not  know  to  what  pcnks  the  name  and  the 
height  given  can  apply  if  not  to  the  Zwillinge.  If  the  height  of  the  Western 
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add  50  or  100  feet  to  my  firsfc  ecitimate:  it  is  oertamly  by 

far  the  highest  pass  whicli  ii;ui  yet  been  effected  in  the  chain 
of  the  Alp??.  By  analogy  with  the  name  of  the  nearest  pass 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  to  commemorate  the  long  range  of 
dark  rocks  that  leads  towards  it  from  the  fireithom^  I  pro- 
posed at  the  time  that  it  should  be  called  the  Schwarz  Thor^ 
and  have  taken  the  liberty  of  preserving  that  designation 
in  the  title  to  this  paper.  Owing  to  the  irregular  force  of 
tlie  wind,  and  the  difficulty  of  shading  them  effieientlyfrom 
the  8un,  the  themometers  oscillated  niuch;  the  temperature 
of  the  air  was  about  47''  Fahr.,  and  in  the  sun  it  varied 
from  49"*  to  ^3^ 

It  was  now  two  o^clock»  and  high  time  to  resume  work: 
we  shouldered  our  knapsacks,  Mathias  being  now  relieved 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  load,  and  got  again  into  harness. 
My  desire  was,  to  effect  the  descent  on  the  eastern  side,  so 
as  to  reserve  to  myself  the  power  of  bearing  still  further 
in  that  direction,  across  the  ridge  into  the  Val  de  Lye^  in 
case  it  should  turn  out  that  &e  vaO^  below  us  was,  con- 
trary to  my  present  belief,  the  Val  d^Ayas.  A  sudden 
opening  in  the  chnulH  below,  showing  for  a  moment  in  the 
distance  a  village  with  its  church,  and  an  adjoining  green 
expanse  of  level  meadows,  which  was  at  unce  identitied  as 
St  Jean  de  Gressonay,  helped  to  confirm  my  mistake.  We 
now  started,  keeping,  at  first,  as  fiff  as  possible  to  the  lefK 
I  soon  came  to  the  brink  of  an  enormous  bergiehrund, 
which  I  followed  for  a  short  distance,  till  I  was  able  to 
assiure  myself  that  on  that  side  the  descent  is  utt^^rly  im- 
practicable. 1  afterwards  saw  from  below  that  it  presents 
a  succession  of  precipitous  fitoes  of  rook  and  ice,  by  which 

Zwilltng  be  13,928  feet,  u  thii  would  Men  lo  dioir,  that  of  the  Schwsrs 
Thar  cannot  be  mnch  len  tlun  UflOO  feel^  But  the  form  of  the  lammita 
in  thii  pert  of  the  nage  to  mfimfaUe  to  eecnme  trigommietricel  men- 
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it  could  never  lia^e  been  possible  to  effect  a  passage.  My 
next  tliouglit  was  to  attempt  the  descent  by  tlie  middle  of 
the  glacier:  three  timerf  I  went  forward,  and  eaclitinic  was 
obliged  to  return,  by  the  breaking  of  the  snow  bridges  over 
which  I  attempted  to  pass.  The  last  of  these  presented 
the  most  striking  scene  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed*  I  was  over  a  great  hergadirund  completely  roofed 
in  with  a  thick  coating  of  snow;  towards  the  crown  of  the 
arch  the  roof  gave  way  with  me,  and  thonirh  the  position  is 
not  quite  a  comfortable  one,  I  had  become  so  far  used  to  it 
in  the  course  of  that  day^  that  i  paused  for  a  second  to  glance 
down  into  the  vaults  over  which  I  hung  suspended.  The 
chasm  appeared  to  be  about  30  feet  wide,  and  went  down 
to  a  depth  that  was  veiled  in  blue  darkness;  on  either  side 
was  a  fringe  of  enormous  icicles,  forty  or  fifty  feet  long, 
suspended  from  the  cornice  of  the  roof;  most  «trikinf{  of  all 
was  the  exquisite  pale  blue  light,  that  alone  penetratetl  the 
snowy  roof,  and  increased  the  mysterious  character  of  the 
unearthly  scene.  The  glance  waslbut  a  momentary  one,  for 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  withdrawing  from  so  imusual 
a  podtion;  my  arms  remained  above  the  snow,  and  with  a 
little  help  from  the  rope,  I  h;id  no  difficulty  in  regaining  tlic 
solid  bank.  I  may  say,  once  for  all,  that  where  two  men 
are  united  by  a  strong  rope,  there  is  no  danger  hom  the  fall- 
ing in  of  snow  bridges,  provided  the  man  who  remains  behind 
keepa  the  rope  stretched,  and  is  attentive  to  give  a  moderate 
degree  of  assistance  at  the  moment  when  it  h  wanted. 
On  this  score  I  had  to  give  frequent  warnings  to  Mathias, 
Nothing  now  remained  but  t<5  attempt  the  descent  on 
the  right  hand  by  a  steep  couloir  close  under  the  Breit- 
hom  rocks,  a  course  which  my  companion  had  already 
urged,  and  I  had  resisted,  partly  because  it  was  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  which  I  vnshed  to  take^  and  partly 
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because  I  knew  that,  ice  detached  from  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  above  the  rocks  fell  into  this  couloir,  I  found  the 
descent  easier  than  I  expected,  the  only  inconvenience  being 
that  the  foot  sometimes  rested  on  a  block  of  hard  ice  fBUlm 
from  the  rocks  above^  aod  at  perhaps  the  next  step  would 
sink  above  (lie  knee  into  soft  snow.  We  advanced  rapidly, 
and  were  before  loiij^  out  of  the  reach  of  IciliinL,'  ice. 

We  had  gained  a  point  commanding  a  view  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  glacier  when,  fortunately,  the  clouds  broke 
away,  and  for  the  first  time  I  was  able  to  see  part  of  the 
route  that  we  still  bad  to  traverse.  For  a  considerable  dis- 
tance the  n^v^  on  this  side  of  the  glacier  stretched  down- 
ward in  rather  steep  slopes  almost  free  from  crevasses,  but 
in  front  the  progress  of  the  glacier  wius  airesteil  by  a  pre- 
cipitous buttress  of  dark  rock,  thrust  out  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  its  course.  Encountering  this  immovable  obsta^ 
de,  and  forced  abruptly  to  change  its  direction,  the  glacier 
is  rent  on  all  sides  by  wide  erevasses*  I  devoted  some  mi- 
nutes to  a  careful  examination  of  the  surface  with  an 
opera- ghvis,  making  mentnl  memoranda  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  tlie  crevasses,  and  tlte  position  of  the  snow  l)ridofe3, 
which  were  all  laid  out  before  me^  like  the  pieces  on  a 
diesB^board.  We  pushed  on  again,  and  before  long  found 
ourselves  in  the  broken  part  of  the  glacier,  the  crevasses 
every  moment  becoming  wider  and  more  numerous, 
Mathias,  who  had  not  seen  the  coming  difficulties,  was  now 
fiiirly  overwhelmed  with  consternation.  He  liad  flattered 
himself  that  our  troubles  were  at  an  end,  and  he  now  found 
himself,  with  evening  fast  advancing^  in  one  of  the  most 
awkward  positions  that  we  had  yet  encountered.  I  soon 
saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  advance  along  the  middle 
of  l&e  glader.  He  urged  me  to  keep  to  the  right,  towards 
the  rocks.    As  these  were  quite  inaccessible,  and  the 
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glacier  adjoining  them  was  sure  to  be  more  crevassed  than 
elsewhere,  this  plan  was  out  of  the  question,  and  I 
told  him  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  me.  Hia 
astonishmetit  and  anxiety  were  great  when  he  flaw  me  face 
round  and  begin  to  reasoend  the  glacier,  but  bearing  to 
the  east  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  somewhat  cir* 
cuitoiis  way  that  I  luul  traced  out  frojn  above,  and  in  a 
short  time  \vc  were  yafely  landed  on  a  rocky  mound,  that 
rises  in  the  middle  of  the  Glacier  of  Ayas,  and  divides  the 
lower  part  of  it  into  two  separate  ice-streams. 

I  felt  some  satisfaction  at  again  touching  terra  firma, 
after  more  than  thirteen  hours  of  snow  and  ice,  and  at 
havinp^  got  through  our  difficulties  before  dark.  As  for 
poor  jMatliia.s,  there  were  no  bounds  to  liis  joy  and  his 
gratitude  to  me  for,  as  he  said,  having  delivered  him  from 
death  I  He  thanked  me  again  and  again,  as  if  I  had 
exerted  myself  to  find  the  way  exclusively  on  his  account. 
I  was  glad  to  meet  on  these  rocks,  perhaps  never  before 
visited  by  traveller  or  botanist^  a  few  rare  plants,  one  of 
which — Senecio  tiniflorus — served  to  fix  our  geo<xraphical 
position,  ai<  it  is  ])eculiar  to  the  southern  valh^'s  r.f  Monte 
Bosa.  The  clouds  now  closed  around  us,  but  our  difficulties 
were  at  an  end.  After  a  few  minutes'  halt  we  quitted  the 
rock§^  where  I  left  the  open^Iass  that  had  just  proved 
itself  so  useful;  a  short  scramble  took  us  down  to  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  lower  glacier,  which  was  soon  crossed, 
and  before  lont^  we  struck  upon  a  cattle  tr^ick,  tliat  led  us 
to  a  pasture  close  to  tlie  luot  of  the  ghicier.  A  lift  in  the 
clouds  showed  that  we  were  near  to  a  small  chalet,  with 
the  herdsman  standing  by  the  door.  Still  believing  that 
we  were  in  the  Yal  de  Ly%  I  went  up  to  him  and  asked 
him  in  German  bow&r  we  were  from  LaTrinit&  He  was 
seemingly  bewildered  with  surprise,  and  for  some  time  we 
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could  extract  no  int-elHgible  reply  to  my  questions.  Failing 
German,  I  tried  my  best  Piedmontese,  with  little  better 
SUCC&S8 ;  it  turned  out  afterwards  tliat  French  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  more  servioeable.  Not  being  able 
to  find  out  where  we  were,  or  how  far  we  should  have  to 
go  before  finding  shelter,  we  pushed  on  down  the  valley^ 
declaring  our  new  acquaintance  to  be  incurably  stupid. 
It  wius  not  surprising  that  this  poor  man,  who  probably 
pfussed  his  life  at  the  foot  ot  these  glaciers,  and  looked 
upon  them  m  the  end  of  the  world,  should  have  been 
somewhat  astonished  at  the  first  apparition  of  stranger^ 
oddly  attiredy  and  armed  with  long  spiked  poles»  suddenly 
presenting  themselves  at  night>iall  in  a  spot  so  remote  and 
utterly  unfrequented.  Tt  was  past  seven  when  we  left  the 
chalet,  and  in  about  an  liour's  walk  over  a  rough  track  we 
arrived,  as  it  became  quite  dark,  at  a  small  village.  Shelter 
and  rest  were  welcome  wherever  we  might  be,  but  it  was 
with  a  little  disappointment  that  I  found  we  were  not  in 
the  Val  de  Lys,  but  at  San  Gtaoomo  d*Ayas^  the  highest 
village  in  the  valley  of  that  name. 

Without  much  trouble  we  found  lodging  in  a  house 
tenanted  by  a  solitary  old  woman,  whose  husl)and,  I  think, 
was  abt^ent.  The  larder  contained  bread,  butter,  and  eggs, 
with  which,  though  tired  after  the  day's  hard  work,  I 
prdbeeded  to  make  a  good-sized  omelette.  Mathiia,  how- 
ever, was  regularly  knocked  up.  It  was  not^  as  he  declared, 
from  fatigue,  but  from  mortal  anxiety,  "  grossen  Angst,'* 
that  he  waa  now  in  a  sort  of  collapsi',  unable  to  eat  or  to 
exert  himself  in  any  way.  It  seemed  that  for  that  day  I 
was  to  do  everything  myself,  so  I  not  only  cooked  the 
omelette,  hut  ate  it.  A  hay-shed  adjoining  the  house  was 
our  dormitoiy,  and  we  should  probably  have  slept  well, 
but  for  the  painful  state  of  our  &oea  and  eyes.  DHien  we 
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rose  at  six  o'clock,  poor  Mathias,  who  in  other  respects  was 
better,  sutfurt'd  grievously  frum  inflamed  eyes;  and,  jjartly 
owing  to  the  cooking  operations  of  the  previous  night,  I 
was  in  not  much  better  plight.  We  parted  after  break- 
fast,  he  to  return  towards  Zermatt,  I  to  cross  the  Betta 
Furke  to  the  Val  de  Lys. 

Mathias  afterwards  told  me  of  an  affiur  in  which  he 
played  a  part,  while  on  his  way  back  to  Zermatt.  On  tlie 
day  \vc  j)arted  lie  slept  at  the  chalets  of  Aventina,  and  on 
the  foUowin;^'  raonxing,  the  20th  of  Au<:rnst,  resumed  his 
journey  by  the  Cimes  Blanches,  and  the  Gol  de  St* 
Th^odule.  The  weather  was  heavy,  and  the  clouds  lay  on 
the  snow.  When  near  the  summit  of  the  ool  he  came 
Tipon  a  stranger,  alone,  and  in  a  state  of  extreme  excite- 
ment from  anxiety  and  terror.  He  explained  to  ISIathijis 
that,  a  short  time  before,  his  guide,  wlio  was  a  few  paces 
in  advance,  had  suddenly  disappeared  down  a  chasm  in  the 
snow,  which  had  given  way  under  his  feet*  The  stianger, 
who  was  an  Englishman,  and  proliably  unused  to  glacier 
tmvelling,  was  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  without 
the  means  of  attempting  to  succour  his  unfortunate  com- 
panion, and  not  daring  to  continue  his  journey  in  tlie 
midst  of  such  unseen  dangers.  The  appearance  of  my  not 
veiy  heroic  companion  was  naturally  regarded  by  the 
alarmed  traveller  as  a  providential  deliverance^  Nothing 
could  be  done  to  extricate  the  body  of  the  guide,  and 
Mathias  had  no  difficulty  in  conducting  the  traveller  safely 
to  Zermatt.  It  turned  out  that  the  guide  was  a  man  from 
tlie  lower  jMirt  of  Val  Tournanche,  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  pai^s,  and  that,  wandering  a  little  from  the  true 
course,  he  had  got  upon  a  part  of  the  glacier  where  con- 
cealed crevasses  are  numerous.  A  rope  would,  of  course, 
have  saved  this  man's  life,  as  it  would  most  of  those  that 
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are  lost  upon  the  glaciers,  \Mien  it  became  known  at 
Zermatt  that  the  would-be  guide  was  an  interloper,  and 
not  one  of  the  three  or  four  mon  who  at  that  time  pro- 
fessed to  show  the  way  from  Yal  Toumanche  to  Zermatt» 
complete  Indifferenoej  or  perhaps  a  little  secret  satis&ctioiiy 
was  felt  as  to  his  &te;  and  it  was  only  when  it  became 
knowu  that  the  traveller's  money  was  contained  in  the 
kiiaps^ick  which  the  deceased  man  had  carried,  that  active 
steps  were  taken  for  the  recovery  of  his  body.  A  coroner's 
juiy  of  the  natives  would  certainly  have  returned  a  verdict 
of  Served  him  right  aad»  if  I  had  been  one  of  the 
panel,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  agree  in  the  finding, 
on  account  of  his  neglect  of  the  rope. 

On  the  day  following  the  passage  of  the  Jschwarz  Thor, 
the  clouds  lay  low,  and  I  had  much  trouble  in  finding  my 
way  over  the  Betta  Furke.  Local  attraction  interfered 
with  the  compass,  which  therefore  misled  me,  and  I  had  to 
redescend  twice  from  misuccessftil  attempts  to  force  a  pas- 
sage where  there  was  none^  The  skin  completely  peeled 
ofif  from  my  face  and  neck,  whicli  felt  luicomfortable  for 
several  days,  and  during  the  same  time  my  right  arm  was 
partly  useless  from  the  extreme  exertion  of  sounding  with 
a  heavy  alpenstock  without  intermission  for  so  many  hours. 
The  effects  of  the  severe  day's  work,  doubtless  increased 
by  having  carried  my  knapsack,  were  perceptible  for  some 
time.  These  drawbacks,  however,  were  far  from  counter- 
balancing the  great  enjoyment  of  the  expedition.  With  a 
companion,  whether  a  professed  guide  or  amateur,  who 
could  have  taken  an  equal  share  of  tlie  day's  work,  there 
would  have  been  no  reason  to  complain  of  ^Atigue. 

The  aocoimt  given  by  Mathias  of  the  difficulties  of  this 
pass  seems  to  have  put  an  end  to  tiie  hopes  felt  at  Zermatt 
of  using  it  for  smuggling  purposes.   I  have  heard  of  but 
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two  attempts  to  CTOHH  it  since  1845,  the  first  of  which 
failed,  and  the  second,  imuie  by  my  friend  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Davies  and  a  party  of  companions,  was  successful.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  they  took  the  same  route  that  I  did, 
but  I  have  smoe  thought  that  by  mounting  along  the  rocks 
of  the  Schwarzeberg,  and  continuing  in  the  same  direction 
to  tlie  east  of  niy  track,  the  ice  cliffs  could  be  attacked  at 
a  higher  point,  and  most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent  be 
thus  avoided. 

The  foregoing  narrative  is  nearly  a  translation  of  one 
written  by  me  in  1846,  at  the  request  of  a  Swiss  friend, 
for  the  Biblio^iqm  Unlvereelle  of  Creneva^  but  which, 
owln^  to  accidental  circumstances,  was  not  commtmicated 

to  that  juurnah  T  fear  that  haviiii^^  been  written  at  a  time 
when  the  upper  re<^nons  of  the  Alps  were  less  familiar  than 
they  now  are  to  many  travellers,  this  account  may  seem  to 
dwell  more  than  is  necessary  on  some  of  the  not  unusual 
incidents  of  high  glacier  expeditions.  Most  of  the  writers 
in  this  volume,  and  many  other  English  travellers,  have  of 
late  years  accomplished  feats  much  more  remarkable  than 
any  of  which  T  can  boast;  but  this  expe<lition  having  been 
made  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  guides  at  Zermatt 
at  all  familiar  with  the  higher  glaciers,  and  when  their 
risks  and  difficulties  were  ill-understood  and  therefore  over- 
rated, it  is  probable  that  I  myself,  as  well  as  some  Swiss 
Mends,  may  at  the  time  have  thought  more  of  the  expedi- 
tion tliau  it  deserved.  I  have  not,  however,  been  aide  to 
detect  any  statement  that  seems  to  me  exaggerated,  nor 
have  I  found  it  possible  materially  to  alter  the  form  in  which 
the  account  was  originally  entered  in  my  journal.  With 
this  explanation,  therefore,  I  submit  it  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  reader, 

J.  Ball. 
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Note. 

Tlie  annexed  rough  diagnun  may  make  more  clear  the  rag- 

gested  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  rosy  glow  seen  in  the 
higher  Alps  while  the  sun  is  below  the  horiaon Let  ▲  B  be 

a  section  of  the  earth's  surface,  c  and  d  mountains  with  a  valley 
between  tliem,  and  o  p  a  stratum  in  the  higlier  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  wherein  the  aqueous  vapour  is  in  such  n  condition 
that  the  sun'a  rays  are  partially  reflected  from  its  under  surface. 


If  we  suppose  the  stratum  of  air  between  the  mountains  c  and 
I),  and  bounded  by  the  dotted  linos  e  f  and  g  h,  to  be  charged 
witli  vesicuhir  vapour  of  the  precise  degree  of  tenuity  that  gives 
the  rose  tint,  it  is  clear  that  the  ruys  reflected  from  the  surface 
O  P  will  reach  it  when  the  sun  is  a  short  distance  below  the 
horizon,  and  the  ray  s  R  x  is  reflected  from  k  on  the  sunward 
side  of  the  mountain  c.  But  when  the  sun  is  on  the  verge 
f>t  the  horizon,  the  ray  will  impinge  on  the  surface  o  p  at  a 
point  It' over  the  mountain  c,  and  the  reflected  ray  n' t'  will  no 
longer  reach  the  valley  between  c  and  d.  Some  such  explana- 
tion I  presume  to  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  inter?*!  thai 
is  always  observed  between  the  full  glow  of  rose  colour  and  the 
moment  of  sunrise  or  sunset.  The  reason  why  it  is  nerer  seen 
in  perfect  purity  and  steadiness  when  the  sun  is  above  the 
horison  is,  probably,  that  the  heating  power  of  the  sun's  rays 
disturbs  the  uniform  condition  of  the  vapour  suspended  in  the 
siratum  of  air  through  which  they  pass. 
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AN  ASCENT  OF  ONE  OF  TITE  ^nSCIlABEL-HURNEB,  CALLED 

THE  DOM. 

Till  lately,  the  name  and  the  situation  of  the  highest 
mountains  which  Switzerland  could  call  exclusively  her 
own, — Mont  Blanc  being  claimed  by  Savoy,  and  Monte 
fiosa^in  part  at  least,  by  Piedmont, — were  unknown  to 
ofdinaiy  Swiss  travellezs;  and  at  this  moment  there  are 
but  few  who  are  aware  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Peak 
which  fomfl  the  subject  of  this  nanrative.  This  obscurity 
of  so  high  a  mouutain  is  partly  (hie  to  the  uncert«ainty 
which  prevailed  till  the  date  of  tlie  latest  survey,  aw  to 
which,  amon^fst  several  summits  of  nearly  equal  height, 
was  actually  the  highest ;  but  still  more  to  the  modest  and 
retiring  character  of  the  mountain  itself,  which  is  almost 
entirely  hidden  from  the  lower  valleys  by  intervening 
masses,  and  is  scarcely  seen  from  more  than  one  point  of 
view  as  a  distinct  and  imposing  object  amongst  its  magni- 
ficent companions. 

Those,  nowever,  who  have  had  the  delight  of  studying 
the  panorama  of  mountains  from  the  (xomer-grat,  will 
remember  that  in  telling  off  the  peaks  from  the  east 
northwards,  after  the  Strahlhom,  the  Rympfischhom,  the 
AUeleihorn,  and  the  Alphubel,  they  come  to  two  fine  sharp 
summits  called  the  Miscliabel  horns.  These  are  of  very 
nearly  equal  height,  and  both  higher  than  any  mountain^ 
except  Monte  Kosa,  which  can  be  seen  within  the  horizon. 
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The  nearer  is  called  tlie  Tiischhorn,  from  the  village  which 
lies  at  its  foot,  in  the  St.  Kicholas  vallej ;  the  &rther  Is 
called  the  Giabenhorn,  or,  by  a  pleaauiter  «b  well  as 
shorts  name,  the  Dom.* 

On  the  opposite  side  the  Dom  appears  to  much  ^eater 
advantaire.  It  is  the  hi<;hest  inouiitaiii  to  be  seen  from 
the  Great  Alet.sch  ^hvcier,  or  from  tlie  /Kggiscliliorn ;  aud 
one  who  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  that  glacier 
before  sDiiriset  and  to  see  the  fine  aaowj  mass  Clowned  hj 
the  peak  of  the  Dom«  side  by  side  with  the  beautiful  Weiss- 
bom,  leceiving  the  first  lays  of  th6  morning  sun,  will 
remember  the  sight  as  one  acaroely  soipa^ed  amongst  the 
Alps. 

The  Mif^babel  horns  rise  with  remarkable  steepness  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  St  Nicholas  and  Saaa,  the  distance 
from  valley  to  valley  at  that  point,  as  the  crow  flies,  being 
only  some  six  or  seven  miles.  The  village  of  Zermatt, 
which  beads  the  former  valley,  being  provided  with  so 
many  more  prominent  and  attractive  neij^'bbours,  the  Mis- 
chabel  horns  have  hitherto  received  most  attention  at  Saas. 
The  cur^  of  that  viliage,  the  hardy  and  intelligent 
Imseng,  has  made  several  attempts  to  aseend  the  Dom 
from  that  side;  and  in  1856,  Mr.  Chapman  also  ascended 
to  a  considerable  height  from  Saas.  I  do  not  know  the 
particulars  of  these  attempts,  which  may  have  failed 
through  want  of  time  or  unfavourable  weather;  but  pro- 
bably, even  under  propitious  circumstances,  the  ascent 
would  be  more  difficult  on  that  side  than  it  has  been  found 
to  be  on  the  western  side  facing  Banda.  In  the  summer 
of  1858,  Mr.  Cayley  attempted  the  ascent  from  the  latter 

*  See  map  facing  pa|;c  206. 
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villaare,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  succeeded,  had  not  a 
mist  cuiue  on,  which  stopped  him  not  far  from  the  summit. 

Later  in  the  same  summer,  while  spending  a  few  days 
at  Zermatt^  I  felt  the  desire  to  wind  up  a  happy  Swias 
holiday  with  some  excarsion  over  untrodden  ground.  Of 
all  mountains  not  yet  climbed  the  Weisshom  is  perhaps 
the  most  fascinating,  especially  to  those  who  have  looked 
at  it  day  alter  day  from  the  I  jjpfT  Rhone  valley.  I  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  Johann  zum  Taugwald,  with  whose 
experience  and  resources  as  a  guide  I  was  familiar,  and 
whose  honest  simplicity  and  quiet  good  hnmour  make  him 
a  very  pleasant  companion^  that  we  should  try  to  get  to 
the  top  of  the  Weisshom.  He  thought  we  might  manage 
it,  and  we  began  to  speculate  on  the  route  to  be  takeii ; 
but,  happening  ro  talk  about  it  to  Mr.  Cienieaz,  the  land- 
lord of  the  Mont  Oervin  hotel,  I  found  that  he  strongly  re- 
commended us  to  substitute  the  Dom  for  the  Weisshom. 
The  worthy  landlord  was  also  President  of  the  Council  of 
his  canton,  and  took  a  zealously  patriotic  view  of  an  ascent 
of  the  highest  Swiss  mountain,  assuring  me  that  such  an 
achievement  would  have  "a  quite  other  significAnce"  for 
the  traveller  himself,  and  for  the  village  of  Zermatt,  than 
would  belong  to  the  ascent  of  any  other  mountain.  I 
yielded  to  his  representations,  especiaily  as  he  added  that 
we  should  be  almost  certain  to  reach  the  top  of  the  Dom, 
whereas  the  Weisshom  was  thought  by  many  to  be  inac- 
ceswible  from  the  valley  of  St.  Nicholas.  My  guide  was 
e<|ually  reatly  for  the  Dom,  of  which  he  knew  more  than 
any  one  else,  having  been  with  Mr.  Chapman  on  one  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  with  Mr.  Cayley  on  the  other.  So 
we  fixed  a  day;  Taugwald  engaged  a  younger  Zermatt 
guide,  named  Kronig,  to  act  as  porter,  and  on  Friday  after- 
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nooD,  September  lutb,  we  walked  trom  Zermatt  to  Bauda, 
where  we  were  to  spend  the  night 

There  is  no  inn  at  Kanda,  but  the  cur^  is  able  and 
willing  to  receive  travellers  into  his  house,  and  to  give 
them  a  bed  and  village  &re.   I  sat  out  in  the  village  talk- 
ing with  him,  enjoying  a  delicious  evening,  and  leiirning 
something  about  the  etlucational  condition  of  the  country. 
He  had  been  a  teacher  for  some  time  at  the  college  at 
Brieg,  a  purely  ecclesiastical  institution,  but  which  imparts 
a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  and  culture  to  a  good  many  of 
the  peasants  of  the  valleys.   I  had  been  surprised,  on  an 
exconson  of  the  previous  summer,  to  hear  Johannes  brother, 
Stephun  zuni  Taugwald,  say  with  a  smile,  aa  he  presented 
a  draught  of  ^\^ne,  "Visne  Inhere,  Domine?"  and  to  learn 
that  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  Brieg,  pre- 
paring to  be  a  priest^  and  regularly  returned  to  Zermatt 
for  the  summer  months,  to  make  hay  whilst  the  touristical 
sun  was  shining.   Mboxj  of  the  priests  must  be  drawn  in 
this  way  from  the  peasantry  of  the  country  ;  and  there  may 
>)e  some  who  carry  ou  their  siiuiies  at  the  collefje  for  a 
time  (the  full  period  being  seven  years),  and  then  with- 
draw to  take  to  other  callings.    I  made  the  acquaintance 
the  next  morning  of  a  student  of  this  dass^  belonging  to 
the  village  of  Banda ;  and  as  we  sat  talking  that  evening 
the  priest  exchanged  some  short  remarks  in  Latin  with  a 
neighbour  who  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  residents  of  the 
place.    The  education  of  tiie  younLr  in  each  parish,  at  least 
in  the  remoter  and  less  populous  districts,  is  carried  on  by 
the  cur^  who  acts  as  schoolmaster,  and  keeps  school  r^u- 
larly  during  the  winter  season. 

I  had  every  inducement  to  retire  early,  as  there  was  no- 
thing to  do  in-doors  when  it  had  become  too  chilly  to  stay 
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out  any  longer,  and  I  had  the  prospect  of  an  early  call  in 
the  morning.  There  was  a  great  height  to  climb,  apart 
from  any  difficulties  we  might  encountery  and  I  had  ex- 
pected to  spend  the  night  somewhere  amongst  the  rocks 
on  the  monntam  side.  But  this  mu  yoted  unnecessaiyy 
and  we  lay  down  for  some  broken  slumber  under  the  euro's 
roof.  Soon  after  one  o'clock  the  friendly  face  of  Joliann 
showed  itself  in  my  room,  and  brought  a  good  account  of 
the  weather — that  anxious  subject  fur  all  Alpine  travellers. 
We  drank  our  coffee;  packed  up  the  day's  provisions; 
looked  to  the  rope  and  the  hatchet;  marked  the  time,  ten 
minutes  past  two  by  the  cor^s  dock ;  and  sallied  forth  by 
the  light  of  a  lantern. 

We  were  soon  joinetl  by  a  volunteer  coiin  -Mle — the  stu- 
dent whom  I  just  mentioned — who  nimlu  up  our  party  to 
four.   It  was  very  dark,  and  I  could  see  little  except  the 
lantern  in  front  of  me.  But  our  course  from  the  begin* 
ning  was  a  very  direct  one^  -waned,  that  is,  chiefly  by  zig- 
sags — a  style  of  route  by  which  those  who  dimb  steep 
mountains  must  be  content  to  have  their  patience  exer- 
cised.   We  passed  the  first  meadows,  and  Un>k  to  a  path 
which  led  through  scanty  woods  to  the  higher  slopes  on 
which  cattle  grased,  till  it  grew  light  enough  to  leave  the 
lantern  behind   Before  we  left  the  last  trees,  the  hatchet 
was  put  in  requisition  to  procure  a  small  pole  to  erect  as 
OTur  trophy  on  the  summit,  but  we  were  lucky  enough  to 
find  a  substantial  branch  already  cut,  which  wiis  slung  to 
the  back  of  our  Kanda  volunteer.    Then  followed  a  long 
climbing  of  rocks,  with  sometimes  a  difficult  bit  giving 
work  to  hands  and  knees,  but  cheered  by  the  increasing 
daylight.    About  the  time  that  we  welcomed  tiie  first 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  we  exchanged  our  rodcs  for  the 
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short  glacier  which  came  dmvn  on  oiir  right,  and  then  we 
had  a  splendid  view  of  the  Weisshorn  opposite.  It  was  a 
part  of  our  enjoyment  to  watch  this  glorious  mam  as  we 
rose  higher  and  higher,  and  its  white  boeom  of  mow  took 
80  exquisite  a  tint  of  soft  aerial  pink  just  before  the  sun 
shone  right  upon  it»  that  my  tadtum  guide  Johann  was 
himself  moved  to  im wonted  enthusiasm.  We  had  every- 
thing to  put  us  in  good  spirit'^,  for  the  weatlier  was  magni- 
hcent,  the  air  fresh  and  serene,  the  sky  without  a  cloud. 

The  glacier  presented  none  hut  ordinary  features.  We 
met  with  something  of  a  wall,  which  required  care  and 
pains  to  mount;  hut  we  were  not  much  troubled  with 
crenttsee,  and  the  snow  was  crisp  and  not  very  deep.  We 
made  our  way  tt>wards  a  rocky  ridge  whicii  cut  into  the 
glacier,  where  we  determined  to  breakta.st. 

We  stopped  here  about  eight  o'clock,  to  rest  and  refresh 
ourselves^  and  prepare  for  the  stiff  part  of  our  day's  work. 
It  was  already  colder  than  was  pleasant^  and  before  we 
started  we  buttoned  up  dose,  put  on  gloves,  and  tied  down 
our  wideawakes  over  our  ears.  We  had  not  been  able  to 
see  f  ir  ovtj  ufi,  and  at  our  liicakfasting  place,  though  it 
commanded  a  good  view,  we  were  not  within  sight  of  the 
actual  summit  of  the  mountain.  But  we  knew  we  had  to 
climb  a  steep  and  narrow  arSU,  which  stretched  upwards 
on  our  light  in  the  direetion  of  the  peak.  The  cold  wind 
caught  us  sharply  as  we  tackled  these  rodcs  with  feet  and 
hands,  and  as  we  stopped  now  and  then  to  cut  steps  across 
a  hard  slope  ol  snow,  lint  we  were  t^oon  rewarded  by  the 
sight  of  the  Dom,  carrying  a  streamer  of  powdery  snow 
blowing  from  its  crest. 

We  had  a  rather  fittigaing  pull  through  deeper  snow  be- 
finte  we  oould  get  to  the  top.   On  the  aide  fiunng  Zennatt 
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and  Monte  Rosa  the  summit  is  cut  sharply  do\vn,  and  the 
Bide  at  rij^ht  angles  to  tlvis,  facing  Saas,  is  also  precipitous; 
but  ill  the  angle  between,  facing  north-west,  the  snow  lies, 
though  the  surfnoe  is  irregular,  and  there  is  con^derable 
choice  of  precise  routes.  When  you  get  near  the  very  top, 
you  are  obliged  to  keep  close  to  the  22ennatt  edge,  which 
resembles  the  sheer  descent  from  the  Finstemarhom  to  the 
Aar  glacier.  Siicli  a  .situation  is  one  of  the  most  impres- 
sive to  the  iniagiiiation  and  to  the  nerves,  but  the  rope 
precludes  ail  real  danger.  So  we  found  ourselires,  about 
eleyen  o^doek,  assembled  without  any  mishap  on  the 
actual  summit  of  the  Dom. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  comfortable  seat  there. 
There  are  no  rocks,  and  though  there  is  plenty  of  room 
the  wind  blows  freely  over  the  snowy  platform  ;  so  we 
had  to  stand  in  the  snow,  shivering  with  the  cold,  which 
was  sufficiently  intense.  But  what  a  point  for  a  view  we 
had  gained  I  It  seemed  ungrateful  to  think  of  any  draw- 
back to  our  enjoyment*  I  had  never  been  at  such  an  ele* 
vation  before,  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  scene  appeared 
to  me  grander  than  anything  I  had  yet  looked  upon  ;  but 
Taugwald,  who  liad  been  very  often  on  the  top  of  Monte 
Eosa,  insisted,  with  chattering  teeth,  that  our  view  was 
greatly  superior  to  that  from  the  higher  peak.  Certainly 
it  was  a  point  in  our  favour  that  we  bad  that  beautiful 
range  itself  before  us. 

Perhaps,  at  such  a  height,  the  first  curiosity  is  to  see 
how  far  you  can  look  (low a.  From  the  edj^^e  of  our  peak, 
taking  care  not  to  trust  raflhly  to  the  treacherous  snow,  we 
could  see  Z(  rmatt>  only  a  few  miles  distant,  but  nearly 
10,000  feet  below  us.  It  looked  very  distinct^  though 
minute,  and  we  indulged  a  hope  that  some  one  there 
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might  be  Iwking  at  the  Dom,  and  by  the  help  of  a  tele- 
scope might  discern  us  clustering  on  the  extreme  point. 
We  looked  down  also  to  the  left,  upon  the  broad  mass  of 
the  F4g  glader^  and  could  eaaUy  see  the  chalets,  but 
Saas  and  the  valley  above  it  for  some  distance  were  shut 
out  by  «uine  lower  range  from  our  view. 

But  tbe  really  interesting  characteristic  of  such  a  scene 
as  that  we  had  surrounding  us,  is  the  host  of  mounttiin 
peaks  set  in.  array  before  you.  Those  who  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  ascending  to  the 
highest  points  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  see  mountain  tops 
spr^d  out  beneath  you,  almost  like  the  stars  of  heaven  for 
multitude.  The  greiitcr  ranges  rise  in  mighty  curves  and 
backbones,  ridged  with  shining  points,  and  give  distinction 
to  the  scene;  but  in  that  country  of  Alps,  wherever  you 
look  there  is  a  field  of  mountains.  The  higher  you  ris^  the 
more  magnificent  is  the  panorama  you  command.  And 
there  is  no  straining  of  the  eyesight  here,  to  pick  out  some 
town  or  natural  object  which  you  ought  to  see  but  cannot. 
You  give  up  the  plains  at  once,  and  the  mountains  are 
visible  enough.  Northwards,  we  had  the  Bernese  Oberland 
in  full  view.  The  second  mountain  of  that  group,  the 
Aletschhom,  which  deserves  to  be  climbed  for  the  view  it 
must  command,  looks  well  £rom  the  south ;  and  is  backed 
by  the  Jnngfrau  and  its  neighbours,  with  the  Ftnsteraarhom 
a  little  way  on  the  right.  Westwards,  we  have  our  friend 
the  \\  eisshorn  separated  from  us  by  the  narrow  valley  of 
St  Nicholas.  We  cannot  see  Eanda,  but  we  scan  the 
whole  side  of  the  opposite  mountain,  and  we  determine 
what  would  be  the  best  route  for  an  ascent.  There  are 
fine  mountains  south  of  the  Weisshom,  but  we  look  over 
them,  and  see  the  Gombin  standing  out  boldly,  and  beyond 
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that  tlie  Mont  Blanc  range,  very  C(^mpact  and  distinct. 
Then  we  come  round  to  the  Matterhorn  and  Monte  Kosa, 
and  look  over  into  Italy,  where  ranges  of  Apenniaes  bound 
our  view,  £a6twardfly  we  have  a  broad  scene  of  less  dis* 
tuuniishable  moiiiitaiii& 

If  I  were  to  fill  in  the  catalogue,  howevBr,  of  which  I 
have  given  the  most  important  names,  I  could  not  impress 
the  scene  on  the  reader's  mind.  I  must  be  content  with 
protentiug  that  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  such  a  view, 
which  secures  every  one  who  ascends  a  high  mountain  in 
fine  weather  firom  being  disappointed ;  although^  it  must 
be  admitted,  he  may  have  to  set  against  his  pleasure  con- 
mderable  fatigue,  and  what  is  more  disagreeable,  extreme 
cold.  We  took  some  mouthfuls  as  we  stood,  but  agreed  it 
was  no  convenient  place  for  a  meal.  Before  leaving  the 
summit  we  plunged  our  sign-post  finnlj  into  the  snow, 
and  wrapped  a  blue  apion  round  the  projecting  branches, 
which  gave  it  something  of  the  form  of  a  cross ;  and, 
having  endeavoured  to  secure  the  permanence  of  this  our 
mark  for  a  few  dajs,  we  adjusted  the  rope  for  our 
descent. 

I  cannot  at  all  agree  with  those  travellers  who  think 
that  any  part  of  a  descent  is  worse  than  the  ascent.  It 
seems  to  me  always  easier  to  come  down  than  to  go  up ; 
but  when  you  are  upon  snow  the  difference  is  something 
marvellous.  On  the  Dom,  as  on  the  Flnsteraarhom,  you 
can  choose,  for  considerable  distances,  between  rocks  and 
snow ;  therefore,  if  you  struggle  up  on  the  solid  ruck,  you 
will  be  sure  to  come  plunging  or  sliding  down  the  soft 
snow.  Looking  cautiously  before  us,  we  d^ended  at  a 
xaind  rate^  and  scarcely  paused  till  we  anrived,  hot  and 
breathless,  at  our  breakfastuig  places    There  we  again 
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rested;  and  from  this  pomt  we  followed  exactlj  the  same 
fwAh  by  which  we  had  aseended  in  the  monang.  I  be> 
lieyewe  took  each  way  the  best  and  shortest  ronte^  as 

indeed  the  time  of  our  excTirsion  would  indicate.  Our 
pace  quickened  as  we  got  gradually  nearer  to  Kanda ;  and 
when  we  again  entered  the  cure's  parlour  his  clock  was  at 
twttity  minates  past  four.  We  had,  therefore^  been  absent 
fourteen  hours  and  ten  minutesL 

Of  cooise,  we  had  to  give  an  account  of  our  proceedings 
to  our  worthy  host  and  some  of  the  other  good  folks  of 
IvaiKhu  We  rested  and  conversed  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  then  started  for  Zermatt,  which  we  reached 
In  time  for  the  evening  table  d^hote,  to  which  there  was 
one  trareller  at  least  who  did  justice.  I  need  not  say 
that  we  were  welcomed  with  kmd  congratulations.  ETeiy 
community  has  its  own  public  interests,  and  a  population  of 
guides  naturally  finds  its  accoimt  in  any  event  which  gives 
it  an  additional  hold  upmi  t-uiu-ists.  1  believe  Jobann  zum 
Taugwald  was  regarded,  iu  a  small  way,  as  a  patriotic 
citizen  who  had  advanced  the  glory  of  his  commonwealth, 
and  I  am  sore  his  own  quiet  satisfiustion  was  that  of  a 
member  of  his  village  society  rather  than  of  an  ambitious 
individual.  I  make  this  remark,  because  tibere  is  a 
peciili;u  interesit  iu  the  simple  unartiiiciiil  socialis^n,  or 
linking  together  of  private  fortunes,  which  prevails  in  the 
Alpine  valleys.  Sometimes,  as  at  Chainouui,  in  the 
guide-system  msintatned  there,  the  principle  is  strained 
till  it  threatens  to  break ;  but  generally  it  does  not  inter- 
fere unreasonably  with  the  convenience  of  travellers ;  and» 
for  the  people  themselves  it  must  be  very  healthy  and 
beneficial. 

I  am  Sony  to  confess  that  I  have  no  scientific  observe- 
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tion  to  contribute  to  geology  or  botany  as  the  result  of  my 
day^s  climbing.  It  would>  however,  be  rather  hard  if  an 
unsdentific  lawyer  or  parson  out  on  his  holiday  were  to 
be  forbidden  to  ascend  lofty  mountains;  nor  can  I  quite 
agree  with  the  censors  of  such  tourists  that  their  ascents 
may  not  be  useful  or  iuterestin^  to  any  l>esifie8  themselves. 
The  particukirs  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  may  be  of 
some  Benrice  to  travellers  better  instructed  than  ourselves, 
and  may  spread  the  taste  for  a  pursuit  which  is  as  health- 
ful to  the  heart  and  mind  as  it  is  to  the  body.  The  fellow- 
feeling  which  animates  all  who  have  once  become  interested 
in  Alpine  travel  is  my  excuse  and  my  encouragement  for 
offering  the  foregoing  account  oi"  an  evp+^<litioii  so  deficient 
in  adventure,  and  bo  ban*en  of  sciontitic  truit,  but  proving 
the  accessibility  of  the  elevated  centre  of  one  of  the  finest 
Alpine  panoramas. 

I  have  only  to  Add  that  the  height  of  the  Dom,  accord- 
ing to  Berchtold,  is  14,941  English  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  may  l)e  mentioned,  by  way  of  comparison, 
that  the  heights  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  are, 
respectively,  15,784  and  15,223  EngHsh  feet.  The  Valley 
of  St.  Nicholas,  at  the  bridge  of  Eand%  is,  by  Schlagint- 
weit*8  measurement,  at  a  height  of  4754  feet,  so  that  the 
height  to  be  ascended  —  the  village  being  a  little  above 
the  bridge  —  is  almost  accurately  1 0,000  English  feet 
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Tlie  range  of  the  Mischabel-Horner,  which  is  also  known  as 
the  Saas  (  J rat,  includes  four  j>eiik.s,  arrangL-d  in  a  lino  nearly 
due  north  and  south,  and  separated  iVom  each  other  by  a  nearly 
equal  interval  of  a  little  more  than  an  Englibh  mile.  Passing 
from  mth  to  north,  the  nameft  of  Umbo  peaks  most  generally 
adopted  are^tfae  Taacbhorn,  tbeDom,  the  Gaaenriedborn,  and 
the  Kleine  Miacbabelhorn.  M.  Berchtold,  the  Canon  of  Sion, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  carefal  measorements  of  the 
ValaU  Alps^  has  given  the  advantage  of  four  metm»  or  thirteen 
>  feet)  to  the  T8sebhoni»  over  its  twin-brother  the  Bom.  Both 
are  decidedly  higher  than  the  two  nortbwn  peaks.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  both  at  Zermatt  and  Saas,  b  in 
favour  of  the  superior  claims  of  the  Dom,  and  in  that  opinion 
M.  Gottlieb  Studer  concurs.  There  remain?!,  therefore^  some 
shade  of  doubt  wliich  of  the  two  may  rightfully  claim  supre- 
macy among  the  Alps  exclusively  belonging  to  Switserland. 
It  is  certain  that  the  difference  between  them  cannot  amount 
to  more  than  a  few  feet.  A  small  spirit  level,  provided  with  a 
sight,  an  instrument  easily  carried  in  tlie  pocket,  if  carefully 
observed,  would  often  help  to  settle  such  questions  in  rc<;ard 
to  points  moderately  near  toLrothor,  of  which  the  distance  is 
approximately  known.  In  the  "  Suggestions  for  Alpine  Tra- 
vellers," included  in  this  volume,  I  have  entered  more  fully 
upon  this  subject. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

A8CBNT  OF  THE  FLETsriiiroRN  AND  THE 
ALLELEQIMOiiN. 

The  great  Penuiue  oliain  of  the  AlpR,  its  niiniorous 
northern  spurs,  and  the  iutennediate  valleys,  were  till 
lately  but  little  visited  by  travellers,  in  comparison  with 
other  mountainous  regions  of  Switzerland :  indeed,  before 
the  scientific  expeditions  of  Professor  Forbes^  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  range  of  mountains  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  term  incoffnita  to  Englishmen,  and  known  to  few,  besides 
the  actual  inhabitants,  amoncf  the  Swiss  tlicmselves. 

The  two  largest  of  the  northern  offshoots  from  the 
principal  chain,  enclosing  between  them  the  long  valley  of 
St.  Nicholas  (somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe),  and 
containing  some  of  the  loftiest  summits  in  Europe,  have  in 
the  last  few  years  been  eztenavely  explored  by  the  more 
advent  tiroiia  iu  the  crowd  of  tourists  who  now  flock  annually 
to  Zermatt. 

A  little  further  to  the  east  is  another  parallel  range,  at 
first  sight  appearing  on  the  map  as  one  of  these  spurs,  but 
in  reality  forming  part  of  the  chain  dividing  Switzerland 
from  Italy  which  takes  a  bend  to  the  northward,  not  fiur 
from  the  head  of  the  Saas  valley,  and  maintsuns  nearly 
the  same  direction  as  far  a.s  the  Piuss  of  the  Siniplon,  where 
it  resumes  its  north-easterly  course  until  it  finally  unites 
with  the  great  central  chain  of  Switzerland  near  the  Pass 
of  the  Furca. 

The  valley  of  Saas — far  more  interesting  in  itsdf  than 
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that  of  St.  Nicholas,  though  yj;irtially  eclipsed  by  the 
unrivalled  splendour  of  Zerinatt  —  has  lately  attracted  a 
couaiderable  number  of  vifiitors,  but  it  seems  rarely  to 
have  oocuired  to  any  one  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
last-mentioned  chain,  which  fortns  its  eastern  bonndaiy, 
Studer's  map  shows  ns  no  less  than  five  passes  over  this 
range,  all  glacier  routes  probably  of  great  interest,  only  two 
of  which — the  Rothplatt  glacier,  and  a  depression  of  the 
Portiengrat^ —  have,  I  believe,  been  crossed  by  English 
trayellers;  and  though  it  is  inferior  in  general  elevation 
to  its  immediate  neighbour  on  the  west,  it  contains  many 
high  peakfl^  foremost  amongst  which  are  the  Weissmies 
(the  highest  point  of  the  chain),  and,  further  to  the  north, 
the  Fletschhorn,  no  doubt  fauiiiiar  in  appearance,  if  not  by 
name,  to  those  who  have  crossed  the  kSimplou  Pass  in  hne 
weather. 

This  latter  peak  is  a  conspicuous  and  beautiful  object  in 
the  view  from  the  new  hotel  on  the  .^ggischhom,  where  it 
first  attracted  my  attention,  on  a  bright  morning  towards 

the  end  of  August  1856.  I  had  just  been  foiled  in  an 
attempt  to  ascend  the  Finsteraarhorn,  dense  mists  and  a 
furious  wind  having  obliged  me  to  return  when  about  a 
thousand  feet  below  the  summit;  and  this  too  after  waiting 
several  days  with  more  or  leas  patience  for  a  favourable 
change  in  the  weather. 

I  was  thoroughly  tired  of  the  ^ggischhom ;  I  had  no 
settled  plan ;  and  moreover  I  was  alone  and  imham- 
pered  by  appointments  of  definite  date  ^  great  stum- 
bling-blocks to  travellers  I —  the  majestic  appearance  of  the 
distant  Fletschhorn  exdted  my  ambition^  while  its  ap- 
parently isolated  position  (as  seen  from  the  north)  seemed 
to  give  rich  promise  of  a  splendid  panorama;  the  ascent^ 
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if  pmcticable,  would  iu  some  measure  atone  for  my  recent 
failure ;  aud  certainly  two  previous  visits  had  not  exhausted 
the  wonders  of  the  most  wonderM  district  in  Switzerland* 
I  slept  at  Viesch  that  night,  and  met  there  a  Chamouni 
guide  who  had  crossed  the  Col  du  Geant  with  me  in  1854; 
he  had  no  personal  recollection  of  me  at  first,  but  became 
duly  affectionate  when  .a  reference  to  his  recommendation 
book  had  eytablished  my  identity. 

Next  day  (Saturday  the  23rd  of  August),  I  proceeded  to 
Saast  and  of  conrae  applied  immediately  to  the  celebrated 
Cnr6  Imseng  for  Information  about  the  Fletschhom ;  he 
entered  heartily  into  the  scheme,  and  promised  to  aocompa  ny 
me  on  the  l\Iuii(hiy,  if  lie  could  find  a  clerical  substitute  to 
undertake  his  j)arocliial  duties  during  his  absence.  This 
was  satisfactorily  arranged  on  the  follo^^^ng  day. 

Three  Englishmen  who  were  at  the  hotel  agreed  to  join 
in  the  expedition,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  all  went  a  short 
distance  up  the  western  side  of  the  valley  to  a  point  from 
which  we  could  reconnoitre  the  mountain  with  telescopes. 
It  lies  too  far  in  the  background  to  be  visible  from  the 
village  itself,  and  we  now  learnt  for  the  first  time  that  there 
were  two  peaks,  both  entitled  to  the  name  of  Fletschhom, 
though  the  more  southerly  point  is  also  known  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  chain  as  the  Laqoinhom;  Studer's 
map  gives  it  the  latter  name^  while  the  more  general  ones 
of  Keller  and  Leuthold  ignore  the  existence  of  a  second 
peak.  The  northern  point,  whose  maiisivc  wliite  shoulders 
crowned  by  a  pyramid  of  rock  presented  so  striking  an 
outline  in  the  view  from  the  iEggischhom,  seemed,  as  fiu: 
as  we  could  judge,  not  impracticable,  but  suggested  consi- 
derable glacier  difficulties,  the  true  nature  of  which  is 
seldom  discernible  at  a  distance.    The  Laquinhom^  a 
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serrated  ridge,  was  apparently  accessible  by  means  of  a 
long  steep  buttress  of  rock,  leading  almost  uninterruptedly 
from  tiie  western  base  of  the  peak  to  its  highest  pointy 
and  forming  a  wall  of  separation  between  two  gladers 
which  ultimately  nnite  at  its  lower  extremity.  This  spinal 
columu  (so  to  speak),  is  distinctly  marked  on  the  auoexed 
map,  which  is  taken  from  Stiuler's, 

We  bad  now  to  decide  which  of  these  summits  we  should 
attempt  to  reach.   The  higher  of  the  two  was  oi  course  to 
be  preferred^  but  which  was  the  higher?   Opinions  were 
divided ;  the  point  was  discussed ;  and  we  separated  into 
hostile  parties,  warmly  supporting  the  rival  claims  of  the 
respective  favourites ;  but,  after  all,  the  most  practised  eye 
cauuot  judge  with  any  accuracy  of  the  comparative  heights 
of  two  contiguous  pr  iks,  when  viewed  in  highly  fore- 
shortened perspective  from  the  base  of  the  range.  And 
here  the  cur^  could  not  help  us ;  he  had  obtained  firom  en- 
gineers engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  district,  the  heights  of 
many  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  amongst  others  tliat 
of  the  Laqniidiorn  (13,206  English  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea),  but  the  northern  point,  or  Fletfichhom  proper, 
had  not,  he  believed,  been  measured.   He  did  know,  how- 
ever, that  two  years  previously,  a  Swiss  professor  had  sno> 
Seeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  northern  peak  from  the 
Simplon  side,  while  there  was  no  tradition  of  a  human  foot 
liavin*,'  ever  trodden  the  summit  of  the  La(iuinhorn.  This 
was  admitted  tus  a  paramount  claim  for  the  southern  peak, 
and  the  two  factions  finally  coalesced,  both  anxious  to 
believe  that  our  new  Jungfrau  possessed  the  collateral  ad- 
vantage of  being  taller  than  her  now  less  interesting 
sister. 

Tnaz  Andenmatten,  the  bmdl<nd  of  the  Monte  Boea 
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hotel  at  Saas,  was  to  be  our  principal  goide^  a  merry,  good 
tempered  fellow,  and  a  first-rate  mountMneer,  and  it  was 

left  to  his  discretion  to  select  three  others.  In  case  of 
seriuus  difficulty  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  guide  for  each 
traveller,  and  with  so  large  a  party  the  impedimenta  were 
pretty  sure  to  be  considerable. 

Provisions  packed,  and  all  arrangements  made,  we  set 
off  about  five  o'clock  for  the  Trift  Alp,  where  we  were  to 
sleep,  and  so  reduce  our  next  day's  work  by  a  full  hour. 
The  cure  preferred  a  shorter  night  in  hie  own  bed,  and 
accordingly  remained  at  Saas,  promising  to  call  us  at 

two  A.U. 

Instead  of  the  two  or  three  log  tenements  that  usually 
form  the  cheese-making  establishment  of  an  Alp^  we  were 
surprised  to  find  a  cluster  of  ch&Iets  almost  worthy  the  title 

of  village,  with  a  due  proportion  of  the  fair  sex  too,  a  great 
rarity  in  chalet  life.  Unprecedented  luxury  here  awaited,  us  ! 
Unlimited  "  niedl  "  (cream),  which  Devonshire  might  have 
owned  with  pride,  and  which  one  of  my  companions  so  highly 
appreciated,  that  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  felt  very  squeamish 
in  the  early  morning ;  a  huge  hay-chSlet  for  a  bed-room, 
all  to  ourselves,  clean,  and  without  subterranean  cows ;  and 
(Capnan  effeminacy  I )  a  mattress  and  bed-clothes  for  ejich. 
Think  of  that,  ye  ardent  spirits,  who  face  without  flincliiug 
the  horrors  of  a  **  Sand  Alp,"*  and  don't  get  up  the  Todi 
after  all  1  Who  ever  heard  of  anything  more  luxurious 
than  dean  hay  in  a  chalet!  For  my  part  I  felt  half 
ashamed  of  myseli  Bedsteads  too  were  there,  to  complete 
the  unwonted  splendour  of  our  dormitory,  though,  as  they 
were  not  furnished  with  siicking  or  other  means  of  suspend- 
ing the  mattresses,  which  had  to  be  raided  on  a  complicated 
system  of  logs  and  bundles  of  hay  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
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proper  level,  the  utility  of  these  last  articles  of  fuiniture 
was  perhaps  questionable. 

We  passed  a  merry  evening:  the  make-shift  seats  and 
mpper-table^  the  rough  patoiB  of  the  nativesy  and  the  mis- 
underataiidiiigB  it  oocaaioaed  between  ns  and  the  '^Senner,"  * 
all  inclined  vm  to  mirth ;  the  guides  too  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  general  amusement  by  their  qiiaint  songs  of 
native  growth,  after  each  of  wliich  they  burst  into  a  roar 
of  laughter  at  their  own  j>erlormance ;  and  not  till  they 
were  quite  hoarse  did  we  retire  to  our  sleeping  apartment, 
where  a  candle,  stuck  into  some  extempore  socket  was  now 
added  to  our  list  of  superfluous  luzuiieSb 

My  companions  were  half  undressed,  and  I  was  finishing 
a  cijrar  outside,  when  1  became  aware  of  suppressed  whis- 
perings and  titterings  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
sounds  which,  on  further  investigation,  proved  to  emanate 
firom  a  juvenile  gro^P  of  the  female  population  collected 
at  the  comer  of  the  next  hut^  and  apparently  watching 
with  great  interest  the  mysterious  process  of  going  to  bed, 
as  practised  by  the  English  nation  generally.  After  a 
little  comj)liuieutary  "'chaflf,"  and  one  or  two  songs  from 
them  very  fairly  sung,  and  contaiumg  invariably  some  re- 
ference to  a  **  schatjsli  "  (sweetheart),  I  joined  the  rest  of  the 
party,  undressed,  and,  being  the  last,  according  to  the  good 
old  rule^  put  out  the  light.  No  sooner  had  I  stepped  into 
bed  than  a  crash  ensued,  and  I  suddenly  found  myself 
half  buried  under  a  cha<jtic  heap  of  disorganised  bed- 
clothes, the  bolster  occupyujg  the  post  of  honour  on  the 
top  of  my  head.  The  treacherous  fabric  had  given  way 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  substratum 
of  logs  having  been  arranged  in  some  position  of  unstable 

*  The  mau  lu  charge  of  the  icrxb,  aud  the  '  iicuiihutic,"  or  chiilut. 
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equilibrium.   A  momentary  silence  of  astonishment  was 

followed  by  peals  of  laughter  from  my  more  fortunate 
companions,  till  two  guides,  attracted  by  the  iioi.se,  made 
their  appearance  with  a  ianthorn,  and  commenced  the  work 
of  restoration,  which  was  Boon  completed  in  a  more  solid 
and  trustworthy  form,  not>  howerer,  without  sundry  in- 
cnisions  of  the  fair  sex,  whose  curiosity  was  .proof  against 
my  extreme  deshabille.   The  situation,  as  revealed  by  the 
sudden  li«ht  of  tlie  Ianthorn,  was,  no  doubt,  snpreinely 
bidicrous,  but  was  not  precisely  the  kind  of  sptctiix'le  for 
the  contemplation  of  female  friends,  and  they  were  repelled 
accordingly.   It  did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time,  but  X 
have  my  suspicions  that  those  innocent  damsels  were  privy 
to  the  catastrophe^  and  had  of  malice  prepense  unsettled 
the  foundations  of  my  couch.   I  may  be  WTongiug  them; 
but,  at  least,  this  hypothesis  furnishes  some  explanation 
for  their  otherwise  inexplic?)b]e  jippearaiice  on  the  occasion. 
•  Notwithstanding  the   luxurious   preparations  for  our 
repose,  the  incessant  jangling  of  the  cow-bells  outside 
disturbed  us  confflderably  ;  indeed,  one  unreasonable  cow, 
intent  on  the  herbage  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  accom- 
panied her  meal  with  a  continuous  thumping  of  her  horns 
against  the  wall  of  the  hut,  in  addition  to  a  perpetually 
recurring  fantasia  ou  the  bell.    Our  sWp  being  thus  com- 
paratively light,  the  cheery  summons  of  the  cur^  at  two  a.m. 
was  quickly  responded  to,  and  by  three  o'clock  we  were  oB, 
The  sky  was  quite  dear,  but  the  moon,  being  in  its  hist 
quarter,  gave  but  a  feeble  light,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  lanthoms.    This  did  very  well  so  long  as 
oiur  course  lay  up  a  series  of  (brassy  sloj^es,  where  it  was  all 
plain  sailing,  only  varied  by  an  occii^ionai  stumble  against 
a  hillock,  but  as  we  approached  rough  ground,  where  so 
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iiiicertuin  a  light  is  very  embarrassing,  the  cure  thought 
it  advisable  to  call  a  halt,  till  the  fisiint  indications  of  dawn, 
just  b^^imung  to  be  perceptible^  abould  ripen  into  day- 
light»  and  in  about  half  an  hour  we  made  a  fresh  start 

The  wide  expanse  of  pasture  gradually  narrowed  to  a 
small  valley  full  of  the  lai^t  Ijlocks  of  Rtrme  which  from 
time  to  time  roll  down  firom  above,  and  thifi  again  dwindled 
to  the  limits  of  an  insignificant  gully,  near  the  head  of 
which  we  turned  abruptly  to  the  rights  and»  as  the  sun 
rose,  we  were  toiting  half  way  up  a  long  steep  slope 
covered  with  d^ris  from  the  lateral  moraine  of  the  g]acies» 
which  fiuw's  duwn  from  the  northern  Fletsclihoriu  At 
this  moment,  the  view  of  the  Mischabel  range  was  very 
striking,  as  the  numerous  peaks  w^e  suocessively  tinged 
with  the  first  rosy  light  of  sunrise^  while  a  chilly  gloom 
still  reigned  at  the  foot  of  the  enormous  piecijnoe  which 
overhangs  the  Fee  glacier.  This  magmficent  amphitheatre 
of  giant  peaks,  embracing  the  Alleleinhom,  Alphubel,  the 
three  Miscliabelhorner  (or  Saasi^rat),  the  Kleine  MiscLalji  1, 
and  tlie  Baileriuhorn,  cannot  be  seen  to  advantage  from  the 
valley,  nor  even  from  the  village  of  Fee,  where  the  view, 
though  exceedingly  grand,  is  too  near  for  a  compre- 
henatve  coup  d^csiL  It  is  not  necessary  to  mount  very 
fiff;  but  no  on^  unless  he  climb  to  a  moderate  height 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  can  form  any  adequate 
idea  uf  this  irnpusing  group.  The  Triftborn,  a  point  crown- 
ing a  spur  of  the  Weissmies,  would,  if  accessible,  be  a  very 
favourable  position  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  remark- 
able view. 

We  were  now  beginning  to  perceive  the  true  rdatiye 
heiirhts  of  the  Misehabelhomer,  about  which  I  had  had  a 

cuiitiuversy  with  the  cure  the  day  before,  aa  we  were  dL^ 
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cussing  fin  attempted  ascent  of  the  "  Dom  "  made  in  the 
previous  year,  the  success  of  which,  though  allcgeii  by 
those  engaged  in  it,  was  doubted  at  Saas,  on  account  of 
thick  mifltfl^  which  must  have  rendered  it  difficult  for  them 
to  asoertain  the  pofiitioa  which  they  attained.  The  cur^ 
had  confidently  pointed  out  the  most  northerly  of  the 
three  peaks  as  the  I>om,  whilst  I,  relying  on  the  maps, 
supported  the  claim  of  the  middle  point,  ])ut  witli  great 
detereuce  to  his  undoubted  toponfrapliieal  knowledge  of  this 
district.  The  higher  we  rose,  the  higher  rose  the  middle 
peak,  till,  long  before  we  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
he  acknowledged  the  question  of  pre-eminence  to  be  defi- 
nitively settled  in  &vour  of  my  claimants 

A  tough  scramble  up  the  moraine  itself,  which  waa  un- 
usually high,  brought  us  to  a  h'vel  1  i  in  of  the  glacier  of 
no  great  width,  crosising  which  without  difficulty,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  base  of  the  great  peak,  and  at  the  b^gin* 
ning  of  that  long  ridge  of  rocks  which  was  to  be  our  course, 
almoflt  without  interruption,  to  the  summit 

At  our  first  meal,  a  small  tin  of  butter,  which  I  had  in- 
sisted on  taking  with  us,  was  attacked  with  avidity  on  all 
sides,  and  my  aniour-propre  was  gratified  by  hejiring  the 
cur^,  who  had  rather  pooh-p<K)h-ed  the  notion,  declare 
that,  though  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  tasted  "  anken 
(butter)  on  a  mountain  excursion,  it  certainly  should  not 
be  the  last  The  idea  had  been  suggested  to  me  on  tiie 
Fnrca,  by  a  waitress  of  discerning  mind  and  great  admi- 
nistrative talent  in  the  commissjiriat  (1(  pirtment,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  recent  ascent  of  the  Uaieustock,  where  it  had 
proved  so  desirable  a  condiment  that  I  determined  thence- 
forth always  to  take  &  sujq^ly  with  me  on  similar  ezpedi- 
tionBi   If  tightly  packed  in  a  gbas  tumbler,  or  any  other 
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vessel,  with  a  paper  cover,  it  may  be  airried  for  hours  in  a 
knapnack  without  melting*,  or  if  the  surface  should  be  a 
little  affected  by  the  heat,  a  handful  of  snow,  or  cold  water 
(if  any  is  to  be  had)  will  soon  restore  it  to  its  former  aoli- 
dilTf.  As  a  preventive  of  thirsty  it  is  invaluable  on  the 
upper  glaciers  and  high  rock%  where  no  water  can  be 
found ;  and  even  where  water  is  abundant  its  merits  will 
be  readily  appreciat^ed  by  any  old  traveller  who  knows  that 
drinking  frequently  during  a  long  ascent  is  a  pernicious 
habit,  more  easily  denounced  than  resisted. 

I  mention  this,  because  butter  is  rarely  tiiought  of  as  an 
item  in  the  provision  lisl^  and  is  deddedly  preferable  in 
every  way  to  its  usual  substitute,  cheese. 

With  the  rocks,  our  work  began  in  earnest,  and  for 
nearly  four  hours  we  were  engaged  in  one  continuous 
scramble  up  this  long  ridge,  which,  though  it  looked  so  regu- 
lar firom  below^  proved  rather  to  resemble  a  series  of  minia- 
tuze  fortresses,  each  of  which  had  to  be  scaled  in  turn.  Not 
that  we  encountered  any  serious  difficulty:  once^  indeed^ 
we  were  compeUed  to  leave  the  rocks  (where  a  little  water, 
trickling  over  them  the  da}'  before,  had  frozen  in  the  ni£(ht, 
and  left  a  thin  coating  of  smooth  ice,  too  treachei  ous  to 
confide  in,)  and  to  cut  steps  up  a  slope  of  bard  ice  at  the 
side,  but  that  ia  much  too  common  a  feature  in  mountain 
ezcuraions  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  difficulty.  Of  course  we 
came  provided  with  a  rope  and  an  axe,  paraphernalia  pro- 
spectively necessary  for  any  expedition  in  the  higher  Alpine 
regions,  but  only  in  this  one  instance  did  we  use  the  axe, 

*  A  simpler  and  equally  eifective  expedient  ia  to  scoop  a  piece  out  of 
each  lump  of  bread,  partly  filling  the  holloir  vHli  butter,  andeovwiog  diis 
with  tlw  oottide  of  the  piece  cut  aat-^EDtsoa.) 
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and  the  rope  was,  I  believe,  not  once  called  into  requisi- 
tion. It  was,  in  feet,  laborious  climbing,  and  nothing  more. 

Some  recreation  in  tlie  midst  of  this  hard  work  wtus 
afforded  iu  one  spot  on  tiie  brink  of  an  almost  sheer  de- 
scent»  by  dislodging  huge  fragments  of  rock,  which  bounded 
away  in  a  series  of  tremendous  leape,  and  ran  steeple-chases 
on  the  glacier  below,  the  favourite  occasionally  going  plump 
into  a  crevasse,  and  relinquishing  the  contest,  amid  shouts 
of  derision  from  the  spectators. 

The  active  old  cure  seemed  proof  against  fatigue,  and 
devoted  himself  most  energetically  to  the  assistance  of 
two  of  my  companions  who  had  not  much  experience  in 
the  high  Alps,  and  made  rather  slow  progress  in  conse- 
quence. Andenmatten  and  I  outstripped  them  consider- 
ably towards  the  end  of  the  ascent,  and  owing  to  his 
delicate  forljeiirance  in  suggesting,'  tiiat  I  should  go  before 
him  for  tin;  hist  few  yardH,  I  was  the  first  to  plant  foot 
on  the  hitherto  untrodden  summit. 

It  was  just  ten  o'clock,  and  the  mists  which  so  often 
follow  a  bright  morning  had  already  gathered  along  the 
top  of  the  range  between  the  Gemmi  and  the  Lake  of 
G-eneva ;  but  all  this  we  had  seen  to  great  advantage  an 
hour  earlier.  The  Bernese  Alp.s  .stood  out  in  unclouded 
splendour,  all  the  familiar  peaks  collected  in  one  vast 
group ;  with  the  aid  of  my  small  telescope  I  even  thought 
I  could  distingnifth  the  hotel  on  the  iEggischhom,  where  I 
had  suffered  such  monotonous  imprisonmenL  Monte  Bosa 
of  course  appeared  in  conspicuous  majesty  to  the  south,  its 
several  summits  all  visible,  though  very  obliquely  seen 
from  this  point  of  view;  and  over  the  depression  between 
the  Alphubel  and  the  AUeleinhorn,  I  could  plainly  distin- 
giush  the  top  of  the  Breithorn,  which  I  had  ascended  the 
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year  before.   All  to  the  right  of  this,  as  far  as  the  craggy 

heitrhts  above  St.  Nicholas,  lav  hidden  behind  the  great  range 
ol  the  Miscbabeh  The  N\  ei&sm.iei>,  our  immediate  neighbour, 
was  a  magnificent  object,  a  huge  snowy  dome  aurmouuting 
an  xmmenae  area  of  glacier*  seamed  in  evecy  direction  with 
crevaesee  of  enormouB  Bute.  But  no  part  of  the  view  could 
com])are  in  interest  with  the  Mischabel  group.  So  stu- 
pendous a  mass  in  comparatively  close  proximity,  concealed 
of  course  a  great  portion  of  the  complete  panorama,  and 
aliowed  only  partial  glimpses  of  the  great  southern  chain* 
extending  to  Mont  Blanc;  but  the  splendid  picture  pre- 
sented by  that  immense  snow-sprinkled  precipice^  support- 
ing the  rugged  peaks  of  the  Saaegrat  and  the  smooth  white 
crest  of  the  Alphubel,  merging  below  into  the  gentler  in- 
cline of  the  Fee  glacier,  and  relieved  again  by  the  verdure 
of  the  valley,  richly  compensated  for  the  loss  of  all  that  it 
screened  from  view.* 

Alas !  for  the  Italian  landscape  we  had  promised  ourselTeSt 
AII9  save  a  comer  of  the  Lago  Maggiore*  and  a  smaller 
and  more  distant  lake  whose  name  we  could  not  determine, 
was  hidden  by  the  envious  mist^  which  capped  encli  peak, 
in  obeciience  to  some  stern  atmospheric  law,  apparently 
bent  on  battling  the  inquisitive  tourist.  Rarely  may  one 
hope  to  see  Italy  from  any  summit  of  this  district.  The 
most  cloudless  sky  on  the  Swiss  side  offers  no  guarantee  for 
the  deamess  of  the  view  on  the  other;  and  our  case^  it 
seems,  was  to  be  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  To- 
wards the  Tjrrol  also  extended  a  i>ca  of  cloud,  out  ol  which 
the  higher  peaks  rose  at  intervals^  the  most  conspicuous 

*  The  little  Tillage  of  Fee,  in  the  foreground,  really  some  hondred^  of 
feel  tbore  Saa«,  appeared  to  lie  actually  in  Ihe  Talley,  ihe  differenoe  of  leval 
beins  Mwee^  peroeplible  flram  a  high  point  ao  Erectly  above  it. 
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beings  probably  thoee  of  the  Bemina  range,  and  the  Ortler 

Spitz,  though  of  course  in  so  shrouded  a  view  their 
relative  positions  and  general  features  were  not  appreci- 
able. 

There  was  no  doubt  now  about  the  inferior  height  of  the 
northern  Fletachhom;  there  it  lay  iinmistakeably  beneath 
xOf  and  we  were  proudly  oouBdoua  of  having  made  a  judi- 
cious selection. 

The  summit  on  which  we  stood  was  inconveniently  small 
for  a  party  of  nine.  W  e  were  on  the  culminating  point  of 
a  sharp  ridfje,  much  sharper  than  we  could  have  imagined 
fh>m  below ;  immediately  underneath  on  the  eastern  side 
was  a  sheer  precipice  of  great  depth,  overlooking  the 
Bodmer  glacier;  to  the  north  a  vast  chasm,  separating  us 
from  the  Fletschhorn  proper ;  to  the  south  the  ra^'^^ed  edge 
of  the  saddle,  almost  equally  precipitous  on  either  side; 
and  to  the  west  our  sole  retreat*  the  long  and  much  reviled 
ridge  by  which  we  h  id  come,  and  which  now  looked  less 
steep  and  unfriendly  in  comparison  with  all  around  uSi 
From  the  moment  of  our  arrival  we  had  been  exposed  to  a 
fierce  cutting  wind,  which,  with  the  thermometer  below 
the  freezing;  point,  interfered  considerably  with  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scenery,  and  in  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  reduced  our  mental  faculties  to  the  exclusive  appreci* 
ation  of  creature  comforts.  We  crouched  into  various 
nooks  and  crevices,  each  endeavouring  to  improvise  shelter 
behind  a  rock  not  half  as  big  as  himself,  while  the  eur^ 
more  wisely  perhaps,  retreated  to  a  8nu  <;  corner  some  yards 
below  the  summit ;  and  cold  meat  and  red  wine  of  the 
Valais  were  then  discussed  with  the  keen  relish  imparted 
by  mount^iin  air  and  a  low  temperature.  We  heard  after* 
wards  that  the  heat  in  the  vaU^  had  been  unuaually  great 
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all  (l:iy.  tender  more  favourable  circumstances  we  could 
have  remiiined  another  hour  with  pleasure;  but  frozen 
toes  sometimes  prove  a  stronger  argament  than  the  sub- 
limities of  nature.  At  half-past  eleven  we  could  stand  it 
no  longer^  and  started  for  the  valley. 

The  descent  of  that  long  nigged  staircase  of  rock  ooen- 
pied  little  less  time  than  the  ascent,  and  seemecl  far 
more  t^lious,  now  that  tlie  stirauluR  of  an  unattained  iroal 
no  longer  urged  us  forward.  The  constant  tension  of  the 
same  muscles  affected  the  knees  most  painfully,  and 
doubled  the  apparent  distance  of  the  green  slopes  we 
longed  for ;  a  good  glissade  "  down  a  steep  reach  of  snow 
would  have  been  a  most  welcome  relief. 

I  wan  better  off,  however,  than  my  compinions,  who 
were  a  little  affected  by  giddiness,  and  voted  scrambling 
down  precipitous  crags  more  nervous  work  than  climbing 
up^  with  the  further  difference  that  whereas  in  the  one  case 
Ihere  always  remains  the  option  of  turning  back,  in  the 
other  the  alternative  can  scarcely  be  said  to  present  itself. 
The  cure,  with  three  of  the  guides,  adhered  faithfully  t^ 
his  charge,  a«s'istini?  them  with  great  care  over  any  awkward 
places ;  but  the  progr<^  was  slow,  much  too  slow  to  suit 
Andenmatten,  who  is  one  of  the  most  active  mountaineers 
I  have  met  with,  and  perfectly  at  home  on  difficult  rocks. 
Seeing  that  I  was  rather  more  au  fa4t  at  this  work  than 
the  otheiSy  he  constituted  himself  my  special  guides  and  we 
soon  found  ourselves  far  in  front. 

The  rest  of  the  party  were  often  a)nipletely  hidden  from 
us  by  the  broken  nature  of  the  ridge,  and  it  waa  curious  to 
watch  them  as  they  reappeared  (unexpectedly  diminutive), 
in  a  straggling  line^  now  standing  out  in  clear  relief  against 
the  blue  slqr*  now  scarcely  distinguishable  against  the  dark 
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rocks,  the  cnre  grenerally  in  front,  conspicuous  by  his  pecu- 
luu*  garl),  picking  out  the  best  route  with  experienced  eye. 
Nothing  enables  one  so  fully  to  appreciate  the  vast  propor- 
tionB  of  these  mountaiii  regions  as  the  sadden  appeaiance 
of  human  beings  at  a  point  apparently  quite  dose,  but  in 
realily  distant  enough  to  reduce  the  figures  to  half  the 
expected  size.  Without  some  such  familiar  objects  in  the 
scene,  it  is  difficult,  even  with  the  aid  of  long  experience, 
to  judge  distances  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  where  all 
around  is  on  so  enormous  a  scale,  especially  in  the  clear 
atmosphere  which  usaally  prevails  in  the  high  Alps  during 
fine  weather. 

We  waited  at  intervals  for  the  others^  but  as  the  distance 

between  us  seemed  nevertheless  to  increase  rather  than 
dimiuiish,  our  piitience  gradually  evaporated,  and,  on 
reaching  the  glacier,  we  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  pace 
towards  Saas.  With  three  guides  and  the  cure  (a  host  in 
himself),  and  all  the  provisions  into  the  bargain,  my  com- 
panions of  course  had  no  reason  to  comphun  of  my  de- 
sertion; and  as  I  was  Bt  a\  ng  at  the  new  hotel,  while 
they  were  (quartered  at  the  old  "  Monte  Kosa, "  we  should 
naturally  have  separated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

My  leniale  friends  of  the  Trift  Alp  had  all  vanished, — 
gone  to  the  vall^,  I  believe,  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  — 
so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  taking  them  to  task  for 
any  share  they  might  have  had  in  the  catastrophe  of  the 
preceding  evening.  I  left  Andenmatten  packing  up  the 
mattresses,  &c.,  and  lamenting  his  pipe,  whicli  hiid  been 
mislaid  at  one  of  our  halting-places  ;  and,  in  al<()ut  half  an 
hour  more,  at  4*15  P.M.,  I  arrived  at  Saas,  revelling  in 
the  prospective  enjoyment  of  a  cold  foot-bath  and  a  hot 
dinner* 
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In  the  evening  I  joined  the  rest  of  the  party  to  discufls 
the  events  of  the  day  and  settle  pecuniazy  mattezs.  All 

items  of  expense,  inchidingthe  remuneration  of  the  guides, 
were  fixed  hy  the  cure,  aud  proved  extremely  moderate. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  expedition  was,  no  doubt, 
unnecessaiily  long.  The  ascent  might  very  well  be  made 
in  one  day  from  Seas,  and  is  really  but  little  shcHrtened  by 
passing  the  night  at  the  ch&lets  of  the  Trifb  Alp;  but  I 
think  the  chance  of  an  Italian  view  would  be  much  in- 
creased by  an  early  arrival  on  the  summit,  and,  on  this 
score,  an  hour  more  or  less  might  })e  au  important  con- 
sideration. The  northern  Fletschhorn  is  rather  more 
distant,  and  the  time  required  for  its  ascent  would  depend 
much  on  the  condition  of  the  8now»  and  the  extent  of  the 
leader  crevasses. 

A  more  interesting  expedition,  perhaps,  than  either  of 
tliese  woidd  be  the  ascent  of  the  Weissmies,  which  pro- 
bably commands  niuch  the  same  view  as  the  Laquiiihorn, 
but  is  several  himdred  feet  higher,  and  covered,  on  the 
northern  aide  at  least,  with  splendid  snow-fields.  A  Swiss 
tourist,  indignant  that  all  enterprise  should  be  monopo- 
lised by  tiie  English,  and  determined  to  do  something  for 
the  honour  of  his  country,  once  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
suruiiiit,  but  I  could  not  hear  of  any  other  ascent  having 
been  made. 

The  cur^  announced  his  intention  of  writing  an  account 
of  our  expedition  for  publication  in  a  Zurich  paper,  with 
which  he  occasionally  correspond^  and  promised  that  a  copy 
should  be  forwarded  to  each  of  us  according  to  the  ad* 

dresses  which  we  respectively  left  with  him  for  the  purpose. 
No  copy  ever  reached  me ;  whether  through  postal  default, 
oblivion  on  the  cure's  part,  or  non-publication  of  the  nar^ 
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xatiTe^  will  remain  a  mysteiy,  I  suppose,  till  I  again  pay 
a  visit  to  Saafi. 

On  the  27th,  I  started  in  the  afternoon,  with  Anden- 
matten  and  one  Imseng  (possibly  a  relative  of  the  cure) 
afi  <::iiide8,  to  CfOSB  the  Allelein  Pass  into  the  Valley  of  St 
Kicfaolaa,  ezpectiiig  to  meet  some  Mendfi  at  Zemiatt 

AndenmatteD  had  previously  confided  to  me  an  earnest 
desire  on  his  part  to  achieve  the  ascent  of  the  Alleleinhom, 
a  point  of  the  Mischabel  ranpe,  conspicuous  from  the  door 
of  his  own  isotel,  and  one  which,  if  the  traditions  of  the 
valley  could  be  relied  on,  had.  never  been  scaled  by  man. 
From  a  previous  recomiaissance,  be  felt  confident  that  the 
south  aide  of  the  peak  presented  no  insaperable  difficulties, 
and  I  agreed  to  make  the  experiment,  if  time  would  admit 
of  such  a  digression. 

Our  resting-place  for  the  night  was  tlie  new  hotel  near 
the  head  of  the  Mattmark  8ee*,  a  convenient  starting- 
point  for  several  of  the  greater  excursions,  and  a  spot 
where  the  want  of  a  habitable  refuge  had  long  been  feit» 
The  house  was  only  just  opened,  and  the  walls  streamed 
with  moisture;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  mismble  ch&let  where  travdlm 
have  occasionally  paiised  the  night  before  crossing  this 
chain  to  the  Valley  of  St,  Nicholas.  The  year  before  I 
had  crossed  the  Adler  Pass  (or  Col  Imseng,  as  Mr.  Wills  f 

*  This  lake  has  been  formed  bj  the  advance  of  the  Allelein  glacier, 
wliidi  hat  pushed  itt  way  across  the  valley,  and  iobm  dtstanoe  up  the  easteni 
side,  thns  opposing  a  natntal  dam  to  tlie  stream  of  the  Yisp.  Iliediainago 

is  eflfbcted  by  means  of  a  pa<<bagc  which  the  stream  h&s  worked  for  itself 
underneath  the  ice.  A  tiimUar  lake  probably  cxi.>-tcd  at  no  romnte  yir  Hod 
a  little  hijjher  tip  the  valley,  just  above  t!i»^  Schwarabcrg  glacier,  which  then 
stretched  acroiis  u*  the  eastern  «>idc,  and  ihere  deposited  the  immense  block 
of  green  sbie  which  attracts  the  notice  of  every  traveller, 
f  **  Wanderings  among  the  High 
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calls  it),  starting  from  Sa^is  at  two  in  the  morning,  in 
preference  to  encountering  the  discomforts  of  this  shep- 
herd's hut;  but»  bei'ore  reaching  Zermatty  I  felt  that  the 
three  houfs*  inarch  up  the  valley  m»  a  rery  impolitic 
addition  to  the  daj*8  work. 

A  ^'F^remdenbuch**  yna  already  in  ezirtence,  and  con- 
tained about  a  dozen  names.  One  traTeH^had  expatiated 
indigiutntly  on  tlie  inconvenience  of  the  proposed  title, 
"Hotel  (hi  Mont  Kose,"  and  not  without  reason,  Saas, 
Zennatt,  and  Macugnaga^  having  long  ago  rendered  suffi* 
dent  homage  in  that  respect  to  the  queen  of  the  Alps.  I 
snggested  to  Andenmatten  the  more  distinctive  tide  of 
Gasthof  zum  Strahlhom»''  or,  if  our  attempt  should  prove 
successful,  "  Gasthof  zum  AUeleinhom ; "  but  whether  any 
such  amendment  has  been  since  jul  jit^,  I  cannot  say. 

As  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  house  besides  ourselves^ 
I  entertained  no  veiy  sanguine  hopes  of  a  good  supper, 
but  ^waa  agreeably  surprised  by  the  extent  and  variefy  of 
the  culinazy  resources  displayed  by  Andenmatten.  He  and 
Imseng  were  both  shareholders  in  the  undertaking,  and 
no  doubt  anxious  to  win  a  good  reputation  for  the  new 
establishment  at  its  debut  in  public  life.  Andenmattt;n 
officiated  as  chef  de  cuisine,  and  Imseng  served  the  ban- 
quet with  dignity  and  a  wonderful  solemnily  of  counte- 
nance, as  if  deeply  impressed  vith  the  gravity  of  the 
occasion.  It  was  amusmg  to  see  how  his  &ce  lighted  up 
when  I  expressed  astonishment  at  the  abundance  and  good 
([iiality  of  the  viands,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  >vt>uld 
assume  a  depreciitory  air,  and  remark,  with  affected  humi- 
lity, "  Ach  !  Herr,  Sie  miissen  Geduld  haben  (Ah  !  sir,  you 
must  have  patience — mUcet,  with  our  humble  efforts). 
The  ezoeUence  of  the  supper  waa^  I  believe^  partly  due  to 
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tlie  fact  that  a  sheep  had  been  kill  id  some  days  before  for 
another  party  of  travellerg,  so  that  I  enjoyed  the  rare 
luxury  of  tender  mutton,  and  was  spared  the  usual  in- 
fliction of  freshly  slaughtered  stringy  meat* 

There  had  been  a  few  scudding  showers  of  rain  as  we 
passed  up  the  valley,  and  at  bed-time  no  Jittle  anxiety  was 
felt  about  the  probable  weather  on  the  morrow.  Some 
treacherous-hooking  clouds  were  still  floating  about  in  the 
early  moruiug,  but  the  general  appearance  was  tolerably 
favourable,  and,  hoping  for  the  best,  we  started  soon  after 
four  o'clock  with  the  first  grey  light  of  dawn. 

After  crossing  the  valley,  here  of  considerable  widths 
and  interchanging  salutations  with  the  shepherd  who  on 
our  approach  emerged  from  the  chalet,  half  asleep  and  very 
dirty,  we  followed  a  narrow  sheep-path,  which  at  first  led 
in  a  zdgznf^  course  up  the  steep  pastures  on  the  face  of  the 
hill,  and  then  winding  along  the  brink  of  a  deep  ravine 
with  very  precipitous  sides  brought  us  in  little  more  than 
two  hours  to  the  great  basin  of  the  Allelein  glacier,  a 
wide  waste  of  snow  encircled  by  the  lofty  peaks  of  the 
Strahlhorn,  Kympfischhorn  and  Alleleinhorn. 

Tlie  clouds  had  been  gradually  dispersing,  though  a  few 
still  clung  tenaciously  to  the  pinnacles  of  the  eastern  range, 
and  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  north-west,  which  greeted  us 
on  our  arrival  at  the  edge  of  the  ghider^  was  accepted  as 
the  guarantee  of  a  fine  day.  Here  we  baited  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  striking  directly  across  the  glacier 
followed  its  northern  edge,  at  the  foot  of  the  long  pre- 
cipitous wall  which  stretches  eastward  from  the  peak  of  the 
Alleleinhorn,  forming  one  extremity  of  the  semicircular 
Mischabel  range.  The  crevassed  state  of  the  glacier  in  its 
central  portion  rendered  it  impossible  to  adopt  a  more 
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direct  course.  We  tied  ourselves  together,  as  in  duty 
bound,  but  the  precaution  was  almost  superfluous,  the  snow 
being  80  bard  at  this  early  hour  (balf-'past  six)  that  the 
naik  of  our  boots  scarcely  left  an  impression  on  the  sur&oe. 
It  grew  softer  of  course  as  the  sun  rose  higher,  but  not  to 
an  inconvenient  degree,  and  in  fact  was  just  deep  enough 
to  afford  us  a  firm  footing  oii  the  last  steep  slope,  where 
we  might  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  cut  steps.  Under 
such  favourable  circumstances  we  made  rapid  progress^  and 
reached  the  summit  of  the  pass  at  half-past  eight.  When 
Mr.  Wills  crossed  this  pass  with  the  cur^,  they  were 
compelled,  on  account  of  deep  fresh-fallen  snow  which 
concealetl  the  crevasses,  to  skirt  the  ghtcier  on  the  other 
side,  at  the  base  of  the  Strahlhom ;  a  course  which  involved 
much  extra  ascent  and  descent,  and  occupied  nearly  five 
hours,  though  the  actual  distance  is  scarcely  greater  than 
that  of  the  route  which  we  followed. 

The  -view  from  the  summit  of  the  pass,  though  grand,  was 
rather  contracted  towards  the  west,  the  Mischabel  range  on 
one  side,  and  tlie  rocky  spur  called  the  Kympfischwang  on 
the  other,  allowing  only  a  small  portion  to  be  seen  of  that 
splendid  series  of  peaks  ranging  from  12,000 16  15,000  feet 
in  height^  which  pour  their  vast  icoHBtreams  into  the  head  of 
the  Nicolai  Thai.  The  most  striking  summits  were,  how- 
ever, included,  vi2.  the  gigantic  pyramid  of  the  Matterhom, 
the  most  wonderful  object  in  Switzerland,  and  the  ex- 
quisitely sharp  peak  of  the  Weisshorn,  14,813  feet  above  the 
sea,  according  to  Berchtold.  Close  to  us  on  the  south  rose 
the  craggy  peak  of  the  Rympfischhom,  which  we  scrutinised 
with  critical  eye,  and  finally  pronounced  inaccessible ;  to 
the  left  of  it  ai»j)e:u^  the  beautiful  white  slope  of  the 
fcitrahllioiJi,  and  between  them  au  old  fncud,  the  Coi  of  the 
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Adler,  some  500  feet  higher  than  our  own  position.  East 
of  this  R^in  were  the  still  cloud-capped  suiiiinits  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Monte  Moro,  and  beneath  us  that 
great  glacier  basin  over  which  our  route  had  Iain. 

The  provision  knapBack  now  became  an  object  of  great 
Interest  Andenmatten  merely  snatched  a  few  mouthfuls, 
and  leaving  Imseng  and  m3rself  to  enjoy  a  more  leisurely 
repast,  started  off  alone  to  explore  the  vfiiy,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  ascent  were  practicable.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  we  heard  a  shout  from  above,  inarticulate  to  my 
ears,  but  partially  intelligible  to  Imseng,  who  Interpreted 
it  as  a  &vourable  report;  and  having  hastily  repacked 
the  provisions,  we  followed  the  track  of  our  pioneer, 
leaving  ever3rthing  behhkd  except  one  indispensable  bottle 
of  wine.  Our  course  lay  up  a  long  steep  incline  of  snow, 
wide  at  the  bottom,  but  narrowing  gradually  to  a  ridge, 
which  fell  away  abruptly  on  the  right,  and  sloped  less 
steeply  on  the  left  towards  a  hollow  ice-iavine,  full  of 
very  dangerous-looking  crevasses.  The  snow  was  here 
rather  hard,  as  it  lay  on  the  western  fiu;e  of  the  mountain, 
and  had  not  yet  felt  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays: 
consequently  the  footsteps  which  Andenmatten  had  made, 
ehiefiy  by  kicking  as  far  as  possible  through  the  crust 
without  using  the  axe,  were  scarcely  secure;  but  by 
occasionally  dig^ng  out  a  good  step  with  the  points  of  otur 
alpenstocks,  we  managed  to  avoid  any  serious  slip^  and 
reaching  the  top  of  the  snow  ridge  in  about  three  quarts  of 
an  hour,  found  ourselves  ou  i  narrow  saddle  near  tlie  ex- 
tremity of  the  southern  spur  of  the  Alleleinhorn.  Here  a 
fiunt  shout  reached  our  ears,  and  looking  up  we  discovered 
Andenmatten  standing  on  an  apparently  inaccessible  pin- 
nacle of  rock^  and  gesticulating  signals  to  proceed. 
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This  seemed  to  be  no  easy  task.  The  rocks  rose  abruptly 
before  us  in  a  fantastic  pile  of  enomons  blocks,  the  lowest 
of  which — its  smooth  snr&ce  slanting  over  towards  the 
aboTe-mentioned  ravine,  while  an  almost  sheer  precipice 

precluded  all  chance  of  passing  round  it  to  the  right  — 
presented  a  formidable  harrier  to  our  progress.    It  was  the 
only  possible  route,  however,  and  we  clambered  carefully  over 
it,  availing  ourselves  of  the  slight  inequalities  in  the  rock, 
as  footholds,  and  then  crept  for  some  distance  along  narrow 
ledges  on  the  eastern  face,  towards  the  bend  of  the  spur, 
where  the  upper  rocks  became  gradually  less  precipitous. 
Thus  was  giddy  work,  though  the  footing  was  not  really 
insecure ;  l)eneath  us  the  slope  grew  rapidly  steeper,  and 
at  the  distiince  of  a  few  yards  curved  completely  over, 
conveying  the  startling  impression  that  the  loose  rocks 
which  our  feet  occasionally  dislodged,  and  which  slid  out 
of  sight  in  a  moment^  probably  took  but  one  leap  on  to 
the  Allelein  glacier,  many  hundreds  of  feet  below.  A 
inorhid  iiicliaation  too,  which  I  could  not  resist,  to  gaze 
into  the  awful  depth,  and  imagine  the  sensation  of  falling, 
set  all  my  nerves  in  vibration,  and  impelled  me  sometimes 
to  clutch  convulsively  at  the  rocks  above  for  support  At 
one  moment  I  sat  down,  fiiarly  overcome  with  dizziness^ 
and  told  Imseng  to  recall  Andenmatten  if  possible.  He 
went  f<»rward  some  distance,  and  a  shouting  communication 
took  place  between  them ;  but  luckily  Andenmatten  was 
not  one  of  those  guides  who  are  only  too  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  pretext  to  turn  back;  he  was  evidently 
remonstrating  at  the  notion  of  a  retreat   Meanwhile  my 
spasm  of  nervousness  passed  away,  and  having  inserted 
the  precioos  bottle  of  wine  into  one  pocket  of  my  shoot- 
mg-j^<^et,  and  into  the  other  a  fia^ik  of  ttome  horrible 
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spirituous  compound  belonging  to  the  guides  (both  of  whicl» 
Imseng  had  loft  with  me  when  he  started  in  punmit  of 
Andenmatten),  I  scrainbled  on,  though  somewhat  em- 
barrassed by  the  left  hand  bottle>  which  bumped  with 
suicidal  pertinacity  against  the  upper  side  of  the  precipice. 
The  worst,  however,  was  passed  ;  the  wall  of  rock  gradually 
r^K'eded,  and  the  ascent  became  once  more  practicable. 
In  half  an  hour  more  we  joined  Andenmatten,  who  was 
waiting  for  us  on  the  top  of  the  ridge>  and  from  here 
there  remained  only  a  gentle  slope  of  snow  to  the  summit, 
which  we  reached  soon  af^^er  eleven  o'clock. 

Andenmatten*s  pet  object  was  now  attained.  He  cheered 
and  "jodelled"  enthusiastic.illy,  exclaiming  at  intervals, 
"  Der  Herr  l^farrer  siiclit  uns  gtnviss  mit  deni  Spiegel  **  * 
(rm  sure  the  cure  is  looking  out  for  us  with  his  telescope) ; 
and  seeing  a  quantity  of  loose  rocks  lying  on  one  side  of 
the  peak  where  there  w&a  no  snow,  be  called  on  us  to  assist 
him  in  building  a  ''steinmann  (cairn),  as  a  memorial  of 
the  ascent,  and  a  palpable  refutation  of  any  doubts  that 
might  be  thrown  by  envious  t^ongues  on  our  achievement. 

Having  raised  it  to  the  height  of  about  four  feet,  we 
wedged  in  a  long  upright  stone  for  a  finish,  and  were  then 
glad  to  take  shelter  behind  it,  .for  the  north-west  wind, 
which  had  chased  away  the  clouds  for  us  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, had  now  become  our  bitterest  enemy.  It  was  piercingly 
cold,  and  despite  the  invigorating  contents  of  the  bottle, 
whicli  had  passed  unscathed  through  all  the  perils  of  the 
ascent,  we  could  scarcely  remain  half  an  hour  for  the  en- 
joyment of  the  view,  though  one  of  the  finest  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  the  Alps. 
We  were  now  far  above  the  fiympfisdiwang,  and  from 

*  Spirgcly  "mirror,"  a  word  often  used  in  Switzerland  for  telescope. 
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Monte  Kosa  to  the  Weisshoro,  except  a  very  small  portion 
still  intercepted  by  the  Hympfischhoniy  the  whole  of  that 
magnifioent  semicircle  of  peaks  and  glaciers  lay  gUttering 
before  us  under  a  cloudless  sky.  First  came  the  actual 
chain  of  Monte  Rosa;  the  massive  white  Lyskamm  and 
Zwillincre,  the  precipitous  face  of  the  Rreitliorn,  ami  the 
small  lilack  point  of  the  Petit  Muut  Cervin,  descending  in 
regular  order  to  the  snowy  plain  of  the  Matterjoch  or  Col 
de  St»  Th^odule,  Over  this,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
rose  the  majestic  nrass  of  Mont  Blanc ;  a  little  further  to 
the  south-east^  tlie  needle-like  point  of  Mont  Is^ron, 
and  the  glistening  snow-field  of  Ruitor,  marked  the  line 
of  the  Graian  Alps  on  the  confines  of  Savoy,  and  behind 
these  appeared  a  group  of  still  more  di  t  iit  peaks,  in- 
cluding perhaps  even  Mont  Pelvoux  in  Dauphin^  Next 
in  order  was  the  Matterhom,  towering  still  1400  feet  above 
us,  and  more  imposing  than  ever;  to  the  right  of  it 
the  Zmutt  glacier  and  the  Col  d'Erin,  beyond  which  the 
eye  wandered  over  a  series  of  loftv  summits  in  the  Pennine 
Chain  to  the  Grand  Combin,  a  coiispiciioiis  feature  in  the 
background ;  and  to  the  right  of  this  again  was  a  rugged 
wilderness  of  snow  and  rock,  including  the  fiothhom  and 
Qabelhomer»  and  staretchiog  northward  to  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Weiashom.  Here  the  distant  view  was  in* 
teroepted  by  the  great  snow  hump  of  the  Alphubel,  and 
the  still  loftier  summits  of  the  ^lischabel,  a  continuous 
chain  of  precipices,  sweeping  round  the  head  of  ihe  Fee 
glacier,  which  lay  in  a  semicircular  basin  several  thousand 
feet  beneath  us;  and  emerging  at  the  extremity  of  this 
amphitheatre,  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Bernese  Oberland 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  panorama. 

The  village  of  Saas  was  of  course  plainly  visible  at  our 
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feet,  and  with  my  telescope  I  could  trace  our  path  up  the 

long  steep  ridge  of  the  Laquinhorn  ;  but  towards  Italy  and 
the  Tyrol  the  view  was  entirely  »)bscure(l  by  the  miisscs  of 
cloud  which  liad  settled  obstiuately  on  all  the  mouutain 
tops  in  that  direction. 

Ab  soon  as  the  wine  was  finished^  I  wrote  our  names 
and  the  date  of  the  expedition,  as  well  as  my  stiffened 
fingers  would  allow,  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  was  stuffed 
into  the  empty  bottle,  and  thus  seeurely  depositcil  for  the 
beuelit  of  posterity  in  a  niche  of  our  pyramid ;  and  we 
then  commenced  the  descent,  which  proved  much  less 
formidable  than  I  anticipated.  I  have  often  noticed  the 
same  fact  in  similar  situations;  one  is  apt  to  suppose  that 
what  is  difficult  to  ascend  must  be  still  more  srwkward  to 
descend,  but  it  seldom  proves  so;  pertly,  perhaps,  from 
the  difficulties  bein^  known,  and  partly  because  no  doubt 
can  arise  aa  to  tlie  necessity  for  aurmounting  them ;  but, 
on  this  occasion,  I  think  some  virtue  must  be  a^scribed  to 
the  red  Valais  wine,  which  had  infused  a  little  extra 
courage  before  starting.  The  worst  bit  of  all  was  the 
large  smooth  rock  which  had  been  our  first  difficulty 
during  the  ascent ;  great  care  was  recpiisite  to  avoid  slip- 
ping, and  beinf^  launclied  down  a  steep  gully  which  ter- 
minated in  a  network  of  crevasses  far  below.  The  long 
incline  of  snow  was  now  soft  enough  i  we  sank  afoot  deep 
at  eveiy  step,  and  I  much  regretted  the  absence  of  a  pair 
of  gaiters  which  I  had  obtained  with  some  difficulty  at 
Saas,  and  had  foolishly  left  on  the  col,  thinking  they 
would  be  useless  in  the  ascent  of  the  peak.  It  was  one 
o'clock  when  we  reached  the  spot  where  the  knapsacks 
had  been  left ;  we  had  still  a  long  way  before  us,  and, 
after  a  hasty  meal,  started  at  a  rapid  pace  towards  the 
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Valley  of  St.  Nicholas.  My  l)oots  were  already  full  of 
hail-melted  snow;  nevertheless,  I  put  on  the  gaiters, 
thus  shutting  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  was  stolen, 
aocording  to  the  old  proyerb^  which  tiie  guides  highlj 
appreciated  when  tianslated  to  them>  but  I  found  them 
very  serviceable  on  the  long  reaches  of  deep  wet  snow 
which  we  had  to  traverse  before  finally  leaving  the  glacier. 
I  noticed,  a,s  Mr.  Wills  did,  that  the  Saas  men  much  pre- 
ferred the  rocks  to  the  crevassed  glacier,  a  predilection  in 
which  I  did  not  at  all  sympathise,  though,  being  always 
in  a  minority,  I  felt  obliged  to  submits  Neither  rocks  nor 
crevasses,  however,  delayed  us  mnch,  and  we  readied  the 
village  of  Tfisch  before  five  o'clock.  Here  we  parted  with 
Aiidenmatten,  wlio  was  anxious  to  return  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  Saas,  and  intended  to  proceed  as  far  as  St* 
Kicholas  the  same  evening.  He  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  guides  to  be  found  in  Switzerland;  a  cheerful  com- 
panion, and  the  most  actave  mountaineer  I  ever  saw, 
ready  to  carry  any  weight,  and  to  embark  eon  amove 
in  any  new  and  difficult  ent-erprise.  1  have  lieard  my 
opinion  corroborated  by  a  friend  who  has  since  crossed 
with  him  the  eastern  range  from  Saas  to  Z¥dschbergen. 

I  offered  to  dispense  with  Imseng's  services  also,  but  he 
insisted  on  carrying  my  knapsack  to  Zennatt,  where  we 
arrived  about  six  o'clock,  in  time  for  a  comfortable  toilette 
before  the  general  supper. 

I  think  Mr.  Wills  mu.-l  have  unintentionallv  exagge- 
rated  the  height  of  the  Allelein  Pjiss,  which  lie  estimates 
at  more  than  13,000  feet.  I  do  not  know  what  altitudes 
may  have  been  taken  of  the  Miachabel  group,  but  assuming 
the  height  of  the  Dom  to  be  15,000  feet^  one  could  hardly 
assigu  a  greater  elevalaon  than  13,500  to  the  Alleleinhoni, 
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and  the  peas  must  be  at  least  1500  feet  lower;  it  can 
scarcely  be  above  12,000  feet   The  Strablhom  is  nearly 

of  the  Bame  lieipfht  as  tlie  Alleleinhorii,  and  much  more 
accessible ;  wlieu  the  snow  is  iu  a  favourable  condition,  I 
believe  it  can  be  ascended  in  about  an  hour  from  t)ie 
Adler  PasSj  and  in  some  respects  the  view  is  probably 
finer,  Monte  Bosa  and  its  great  glaciers^  the  snowy 
regions  of  the  Weissthor  and  the  Cima  di  Jazi,  and  the 
lem-r  glaciers  towards  the  Monte  Moro,  would  Im?  seen  to 
jj;reiiler  advantage,  no  doubt;  but  I  tliink  the  Kyinpliscli- 
horn,  which  is  200  or  300  feet  hi^/lu  r,  woidd  obstruct 
much  of  the  view  in  the  direction  of  the  Weisshom,  and 
the  grand  precipices  of  the  Mischabel  would  be  almost 
wholly  excluded  from  the  panorama.  At  all  eyents,  it 
behoves  me  not  to  depredate  my  peculiar  protege,  the- 
Alleleinhorn,  the  successful  ascent  of  which  has  afforded  me 
many  a  ])leasant  reminisc:ence,  and  \niH  caused  the  28th  of 
Au^nist,  1856,  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone  in  my 
calendar. 

£•  L.  Amis. 


KOTB  BT  TBS  EdITOR. 

Owing  to  a  confusion  as  to  name;*,  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand the  heights  given  in  Zieglrr's  Cataloprii©  for  the  ranfre 
east  of  Saas.  He  makes  the  L!U]uinhoni  a  synonym  for  the 
Weissmies,  which  is  said  to  be  but  thirteen  metres,  or  forty- 
three  English  feet,  higher  tlian  the  southern  Fletschhom, 
or  true  Laquinhorn,  ascended  by  Mr.  Ames.  This,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  is  108  metres,  or  354  feet,  higher  than  the 
northern  peak.  I  had  been  previously  disposed  to  come  to  the 
Gonclosion  expressed  by  Mr.  Ames,  who  has  had  so  favourable 
an  epportonity  for  forming  a  judgmenl^  that  the  Welssmies 
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considerably  higher  than  the  Laquiahorn.  It  is  high  time  to 
introduce  this  neglectoU  giant  of  the  Alps,  who  is  entitled  to 
take  rank  somewhere  near  the  Jnngfrau,  to  the  notice  of 
Alpine  travellers.  Observations  with  a  barometer  and  even 
with  boiling  water,  if  carefully  executed,  wonld  help  to  de- 
termine the  height  of  a  mountain  which  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

The  heights  of  the  peaks  and  passes  between  the  Hischabel 
Homer  and  the  Weiss  Thor  seem  to  have  been  somewhat 
overrated  bj  recent  travellers,  but  there  is  a  little  uncertaintj 
about  the  measures  executed  by  Berchtold,  and  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  removed  until  the  completion  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
Mapt  In  Ziegler's  Catalogue  the  height  of  the  Alleleinhom  is 
given  at  4060  metres,  or  1 3,320  English  feet.  If  this  be  correct, 
the  height  of  the  Alleleiu  Pass  must  be  less  than  12,000  feet. 
The  sfime  nnthoHtv  makes  the  Strahlliorii  354  feet  higher  than 
the  Rjmpfischhorn,  and  70^  feet  hijrher  than  the  Allolcinhorn, 
but  I  am  disposed  to  agrt«  with  Mr.  Ames  and  several  other 
recent  explorers  in  giving  the  lirst  place  to  the  Kyoipfisch- 
horn. 
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"  This  most  steep  fiiuta&lic  pinnacle, 

Tbe  firecwork  offome  «anhqaatce<^whcn  tbe  dondt 
Fftue  to  repoM  thAinielTea  in  paMing  by.**— BraoM. 

It  was  upon  a  bright  day,  the  first  of  the  month  of 
August,  1857,  that  I  stepped  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  lovely  lake  of  Thun,  and  with  a 
young  companion  who  then  journeyed  in  Switzerland  for 

the  first  time,  wended  my  way  through  the  village  of 
Unterseeu  to  (irindelwald.  Oiiee  more  I  was  about  to 
treiul  the  snows  of  the  Alps,  and  1  felt  a  thrill  of  delight 
at  the  thought^  that  those  only  who  have  experienced  the 
fascination  attending  a  gUicier  expedition  can  fully  under^ 
stand.  With  what  exultation  did  I  gaze  at  the  gigantic 
Jungfirau,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Oberland  Giants, 
whose  summit  I  LulI  .iiUnued  the  year  before,  and  with 
what  pleasure,  as  we  approaclied  GriiidehvaM,  did  I  draw 
my  companion's  attention  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  as 
mountain  after  mountain  burst  upon  the  sight,  and 
gradually  the  whole  Bernese  range,  from  tbe  Jungfrau  to 
the  Wetterhom,  opened  to  the  view;  the  snow-clad  peaks 
sharply  defined  against  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  glaciers 
pouring  into  the  valley  wherever  channels  in  the  rocky 
barrier  gave  them  outlet. 

At  Grindelwald  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de 
rOurs,  where  I  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  was  soon  in 
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conference  with  niy  old  sfiiide,  Christian  Aimer,  to  whom 
I  uiilbided  my  desire  to  att^jiiipt  the  ascent  of  the  Schreck- 
horn.  Finding  bim  nothing  loth^  I  engaged  bim  and 
Peter  Bohren  as  guides  for  tbe  expedition,  and  the  next 
day,  with  my  telescope  in  my  pocket»  I  mounted  the 
Faulhom  to  reconnoitre.  It  happened  to  be  a  /He  day, 
and  1  found  a  large  crowd  of  peasants  tkiiicing  and  amu.^ 
ing  themst  lves  in  various  otlier  way.s  upon  a  flat  piece  of 
ground  just  below  tbe  summit.  Truly,  they  liad  chosen  a 
magnificent  ball-room ;  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven  was  the 
ceiling,  the  earth — carpeted  by  the  emerald  sward  pat- 
terned with  the  brightest  flowers  —  the  floor.  On  one  side 
rose  the  summit  of  the  Fattlhora,  on  the  other  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Oberland,  fonuiug  a  panorama  upon  which 
the  eye  never  tired  to  dwell. 

Approaching  a  group  of  dancers,  I  was  recognised  by 
one  of  them  (a  guide  I  had  once  employed),  and  no 
sooner  was  the  dance  over  than  he  greeted  me  with  great 
cordiality,  and  urged  me  to  danoe  a  polka.  As  an  induce- 
ment, he  introduced  his  bhishing  sweetheart  for  a  partner; 
but,  mistnisting  my  ])owers  of  dancing  in  boots  witli  soles 
an  inch  thick,  studded  with  hobnails,!  bowed  my  excuses, 
and  proceeded  on  my  way  to  the  summit^  where  I  sat 
down,  and,  adjusting  my  telescope  took  a  long  and  anxious 
survey  of  the  Schreckhom  and  the  sozrounding  snows. 

The  result  was  that  I  felt  convinced  that  the  principal 
difficulties  in  the  attempt  to  ascend  the  peak  would  be 
found  a  short  distance  below  the  place  where  it  first  ap- 
peared above  tbe  snow,  as  the  nev6  there  seemed  much 
broken  up,  and  I  could  trace  a  large  crevasse  running 
along  for  a  oonsidetrable  distance.  I  inferred  that  a  long 
ladder  would  be  of  fflWfntia!  service  during  the  expedition. 
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Upon  descending,  T  coniinunic<it<3d  to  Aimer  and  Bohren 
the  result  of  ray  observations ;  but  finding  that  they  did 
not  a^ee  with  me  as  to  the  necessity  for  a  ladder,  I  de- 
ferred for  the  time  to  their  judgment^  and  having  engaged 
two  porters,  awaited  patiently  the  appearance  of  continued 
fair  weather  in  order  to  start. 

The  moniin(:i;  of  the  5th  of  August  proved  very  fine; 
the  mercury  of  the  baionu-ter  was  rining  fa^t ;  and  the 
weather  seemed  so  settled  that  1  determined  to  set  o&. 
The  guides  and  porters  were  summoned,  and  we  were  soon 
in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  preparation. 

Each  of  our  porters  carried  one  of  the  long  baskets  of 
the  country,  wide  at  the  mouth  and  narrow  at  the  bottom, 
attached  to  his  shoulders!  hy  hooks  or  cords.  These  bas- 
kets were  tilled  with  provisions,  wine,  some  blankets,  a 
large  bed  curtain  for  a  flag,  a  sheepskin,  and  knapsacks. 
The  loads  were  veiy  heaTy^  but  the  sturdy  Oberland  men 
walked  off  with  them  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course.  Aimer  carried  a  long  stout 
rope  and  a  heavy  coninion  wood  axe,  which  I  hfid  often 
seen  used  with  good  ettVot  during  an  ascent,  iu  giving  the 
first  rough  cuts  to  the  steps  in  a  steep  ice  wall,  that  were 
afterwards  deepened  and  finished  off  by  the  ice  axes  of 
those  who  f<^owed.  Bohren  carried  his  knapsack  and  ice 
axe.  Past  experience  having  satisfied  me  that  the  guide, 
in  De  Saussure's  time,  who  talked  of  travelling  over  a 
glacier  with  a  parasol  in  one  hand  and  a  scent  bottle  iu  the 
other,  was  a  very  sensible  fellow,  and  that  on  the  snow  the 
heat  of  the  sun  by  day  was  worse  than  the  cold  by  nighty 
I  had  studied  to  adopt  such  clothing  as,  whilst  being  light 
and  not  absorbing  the  sun's  rays,  should  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  person  from  cold  when  resting  after  being 
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heated  by  exertion.  My  costume  consisted  of  white 
flaimel  cricketing  trowfiers,  and  a  jacket  of  the  Bame 
materia],  with  Bleeves,  a  white  linen  coat,  flannel  Bhizt, 
white  felt  wideawake  hat,  a  pair  of  merino  stockingB^  with 
a  pair  of  the  thickest  worsted  socks  drawn  oyer  them,  and 
double  soled  blucher  bouts,  {Specially  made  for  the  purpose 
in  London,  the  soles,  of  course,  well  studded  with  nails. 
I  also  took  with  me  a  pair  of  long  cloth  gaiters,  to  put  on 
at  nighty  and  a  pair  of  neutral  tint  spectacles,  with  side 
glasses,  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun 
whilst  on  the  snow. 

About  ten  we  started,  eveiyone  alxiut  the  hotel  turning 
out  to  see  us  off,  and  expressing  good  wishes  for  uur  suc- 
ccRs.  A  short  distance  from  the  hotel  we  met  Madame 
Bohren,  who  brought  a  copper  kettle  for  our  tea-making, 
and  a  little  ^  Toddle,"  who  came  to  take  leave  of  its  &ther. 
Some  time  was  taken  up  whilst  Bohren  tied  the  kettle  on 
the  top  of  his  knapsack,  and  gave  up  to  his  wife  his  testi- 
monial book  and  valuables, 

I  myself  caused  the  next  stoppage,  for  notwithstanding 
the  opinion  of  Aimer  and  Bohren  about  the  ladder,  I  had 
thought  of  nothing  else  since  leaving  the  hotel,  and  pic- 
tured to  myself  so  vividly  the  annoyance  I  should  suffer  in 
case  the  expedition  should  fail  for  want  of  it,  tliat  I  sent 
back  one  of  the  j)orters  t^o  fetch  one,  with  a  man  to  carry 
it,  and  we  awaited  his  coming  at  the  residence  of  Jiohren's 
father,  a  chalet  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  glacier.  When 
the  ladder  arrived,  it  required  a  Uttle  trimming  at  the 
ends,  then  there  was  some  wine  to  be  drunk  for  the  good 
of  the  house,  and  one  of  the  porters  had  to  deposit  his 
Uttle  stock  of  uiouey  with  Bohieu's  sister ;  but  at  last  all 
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these  little  matters  were  completed,  and  we  set  off  in 
earnest. 

Our  course  was  for  some  time  in  the  direction  of  the 
Great  Scheideck,  along  and  up  the  base  of  the  mountain 
marked  "Oberberg  **  in  the  map  *,  there  being  no  practicable 

way  to  a.'^ccud  aloi]«j^  the  southern  or  Grindelwald  side  of 
the  upper  Lrlacior.  As  we  passed  through  the  m«^adows 
close  to  the  rock,  some  peasantn  were  busy  getting  in  hay, 
and  one  of  them>  a  young  girl,  was  singing  gaily  at  her 
work.  Far  above  us  I  could  see  a  small  patch  of  snow, 
near  which  I  was  informed  we  should  turn  round  the 
comer  of  the  rock,  and  take  a  direction  m  a  line  with  the 
glacier.  We  hud  started  so  late  that  the  nun  was  very  hot, 
and  we  wound  our  way  slowly  upwards,  the  guides  and 
haymakers  shouting  to  one  another,  and  the  maiden's  song 
sounding  merrily  in  the  clear  air ;  but  at  length  the  patch 
of  snow  was  reached,  we  turned  the  comer  of  the  rock, 
the  shouts  of  the  men  and  the  song  of  the  girl  sounded 
fainter  and  fainter  in  the  distance,  and  Boon  ceased  to  be 
heard.  As  tlie  sounds  died  away,  I  felt  that  we  were  now 
fairly  severed  from  our  fellow-men,  and  a  sensation  of  sad- 
ness stole  over  me.  My  companions  also  seemed  to  feel 
the  change,  and  their  gaiety  ceased  for  some  minutes. 

We  pursued  our  way  steadily,  the  scenery  increasing  in 
grandeur  at  every  step,  as  we  advanced  up  the  gorge  through 
which  the  stupendous  mass  of  the  upper  glacier  forces  its 
way  into  the  valley.  At  one  part,  our  path  lay  overalaige 
mass  of  rock,  beautifully  rounded  and  smoothed,  most  pro- 
bably by  glacier  acdon,  but  a  few  rude  steps  had  been  cut 
by  the  shepherds  or  hunters  in  continuation  of  the  path, 

*  Tt  Tins  not  been  poR!«ib1c  to  include  the  Upper  Qlncierof  Gziiuielwaid  in 
the  map  cngruTed  for  this  volume. 
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and  ihete  was  no  difficulty  in  passing.  With  the  exception 
that  Aimer  pointed  out  four  chainois,  on  the  oppodite  side 
of  the  glacier,  that  were  grazing  upon  a  patch  of  grass 
amidst  the  snow,  do  particnlar  itiddent  occurred  until  we 

neared  the  upper  end  of  the  glacier,  when  the  noise  of  fall- 
ing water  warned  us  we  were  approaching  a  cjusejide,  and 
we  were  soon  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  wild  beauty.  A 
large  waterfall  and  several  smaller  ones^  fed  bj  the  snows 
of  the  Wetterhom^  pomed  from  the  summit  of  the  ragged 
cliff  on  our  left  hand,  and  their  waters  forced  their  way 
amongst  the  rocks  with  thundering  din  on  their  passage  to 
the  shattered  glacier  below. 

To  save  making  a  long  detour,  our  ladder  was  put  in 
requisition,  in  order  to  cross  the  stream  from  the  great 
waterfidl  close  to  the  fall.  During  the  fixing  of  the  ladder, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  a  stone  fly  suddenly  past  us,  dose  to 
the  head  of  one  of  the  porters,  and  we  soon  discovered  that 
the  fall  hiuught  down  qiiantitien  of  stones  which,  striking 
upon  the  basin  into  which  the  water  fell,  were  shot  out 
ohliquely  with  tremendous  yiolence.  This  discovery  quick* 
ened  our  movements.  As  soon  as  the  ladder  was  fixed 
Aimer  and  Bohren  crossed,  and  I  followed,  my  legs  getting 
wet  through  in  a  moment  from  the  spray,  and  having  a 
narrow  escape  from  a  stone,  which  struck  the  brim  of  my 
hat  whilst  climbing  the  opposite  bank.  We  were  watching 
the  passage  of  the  porters,  when  suddenly  I  perceived  the 
foremost  stagger,  having  evidently  been  struck  by  a  stone. 
The  poor  fellow  just  managed  to  totter  up  to  us,  when  he 
sank  upon  his  knee  with  his  face  covered  with  blood  from 
a  bad  cut  in  the  head.  I  immediately  pulled  out  my 
brandy  flask  and  poured  the  contents  down  his  throat;  and 
recollecting  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  renowned  borderer 
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Dandie  Dinmont,  in  "  Guy  Mannering,*'  that  "  the  hest 
way'stolet  the  blood  barken  upon  the  cut,"  1  would  ik  t  allow 
the  wound  to  be  washed ;  but  bound  it  up  as  it  was  with 
a  pocket  handkerchief.  The  guides  relieved  him  of  his 
burden^  and  washed  his  face,  and  in  a  little  while  we  bad 
the  satis&ction  of  seehig  bim,  although  weak,  revive  suffi- 
ciently to  be  able  to  go  on. 

After  some  rough  walking  and  c  liuibiDg  over  tlie  rocks, 
we  rounded  the  cliff  on  our  left,  and  reaelied  a  jjlace  on 
the  summit  somewhat  approaching  a  level.  A  short  walk 
brought  us  in  front  of  a  huge  boulder,  or  rather  a  cluster 
of  boulders  thrown  together,  and  here  the  guides  halted 
and,  pointing'  to  a  hole  close  to  the  ground,  informed  me 
we  liiid  arrived  at  "  The  Chief  Hotel."* 

The  baskets  and  knapsacks  were  immediately  put  down, 
and  preparations  made  for  coffee.  Bohren,  who  waR  of  a 
restless  disposition,  and  had  lingered  behind  poking  the 
handle  of  his  ice  axe  into  all  the  crannies  he  could  find, 
came  runnin<r  np  to  tell  us  that  in  one  of  them  he  had 
touclu  d  a  marmot.  Most  men  are  by  nature  Nimrods; 
and  there  are  few  that  the  prospect  of  a  chase  after 
even  a  rat  does  not  excite.  Shaking  off  my  fatigue,  and 
seizing  an  empty  bag  and  an  axe,  I  ran  to  the  spot  with 
Aimer,  and  we  all  three  were  soon  engaged  with  the  axes, 
digging  like  madmen  to  get  at  the  poor  marmot:  but  al<- 
though  we  tore  up  the  turf  and  stones  for  some  distance, 
and  actually  arrived  at  its  bedciiamber  under  a  large  flat 

•  This  hole  or  cave,  is,  I  htlicve,  the  same  used  by  Mr.  Wills  daring  bis 

ascent  of  the  Wciti  rhorn.  I  think  that,  without  reference  to  an  ascent,  two 
or  three  (hiys  might  be  most  agreeably  spent  hj  using  it  as  hcad^qiiartcrs, 
and  making  excursions  fruiu  it  to  the  nvighbouriog  rocks  uud  glaciers. 
The  uemuf  aromid  is  magiiificenti 
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boulder,  the  marmot  was  too  quick  for  as,  and  opened  a 
way  out  before  we  could  reach  it. 

After  the  hunt,  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  Schreckhom, 
enjoyed  a  good  meal  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  then  lay  down 
upon  the  sheepskin  with  my  knapsack  for  a  pillow,  and 
covering  myself  over  with  a  blanket  was  soon  fast  asleep. 


JJUL  8CHRBCKUOR5,  mOX  OUK  8LBEPINO  PLACR. 


WTien  my  companions  retired  for  the  night,  Bohren  rouseil 
me  up,  and  tried  hard  to  persuade  me  to  enter  their  burrow 
under  the  rock ;  but  I  did  not  like  the  look  of  it,  so,  find- 
ing me  determined  to  stay  where  I  was,  he  disappeared 
with  the  others,  crawling  backwards  through  the  hole,  and 
I  once  more  settled  to  sleep. 

I  was  awakened  about  one  in  the  morning  by  thunder, 
and,  poking  out  my  head  from  under  the  blanket,  I  found 
that  it  was  raining  fast*    Up  I  jumped,  rolled  up  my  bed, 
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placed  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  bawled  to  the 
guides  to  take  it  in.   After  some  sleepy  ohservations  from 

witliin,  tlic  himdle  disappeared,  and,  lyin^;  down  upon  my 
face,  I  backed  in  alter  it.  1  found  the  iiole  more  cajmciouH 
tbaa  I  had  imagined,  and,  passing  to  the  end,  enjoyed  a 
good  rest 

In  the  morning  it  was  still  raining,  and  after  taking 
breakftut  my  companions  went  to  sleep  again.  I  arranged 
the  yheepskin  at  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  and  passed  au 
unpleasant  djiy,  lying  with  my  head  out  like  a  marmot, 
1  •}  turns  dozing  and  watching  the  weather  and  the  Schreck- 
horn,  which  I  could  see  from  my  resting-place. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  rain  cleared  off,  my  com- 
panions shook  off  their  lethargy,  and  we  all  turned  out  to 
look  about  us.  As  we  Htood  with  our  backs  to  our  resting- 
place,  tl>e  WetterLorn  was  on  our  left,  the  Schreckhom  on 
our  right,  whilst  in  front  rose  a  rocky  barrier,  up  which  we 
had  to  climb  in  pursuing  our  route.  Aimer  determined  at 
once  to  climb  this  barrier,  until  we  reached  a  spot  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  point  where  we  were  to  take  to  the 
ice,  and  there  to  pass  the  night,  so  as  to  make  a  good  stiu  t 
in  the  morning  should  the  weatlier  prove  favourable.  As 
anything  was  better  than  tlie  monotony  of  our  present  po- 
sition, I  was  glad  enough  when  we  packed  up  our  traps, 
and  bade  adieu  to  our  hotel,  which  certainly  possessed  one 
great  recommendation,  that  there  was  no  maitre  d'h6tel 
to  present  his  bUl,  and  no  garyons  to  levy  backsheesh  upon 
the  guests. 

Allter  climbing  to  tiie  height  desired  we  found  an  over- 
hanging rock,  under  which  we  took  up  our  quarters.  The 
guides  and  porters  built  a  little  wall  round  us  to  keep  out 
the  wind,  and  we  kuadled  a  fire  and  made  a  good  meal  of 
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coffee,  bam,  and  eggs.  Bobren  fotmd  a  little  bole  in  tbe 
rock  bigber  up,  wbicb  be  said  just  beld  bim,  and  tbe  tbree 
porters  found  one  lower  down,  so  the  four  betook  them- 
selves to  their  bed-chambers,  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
Aimer. 

We  kept  np  our  fire,  and  as  I  did  not  feel  any  inclination 
to  sleep,  I  sat  np  for  some  time,  with  a  bknket  round  me, 
smoking  my  pipe  and  musing  upon  my  strange  situation. 
Aimer  kept  me  company,  as  he  reftised  to  lie  down  unless 

I  did.    When  we  did  lie  dowu,  I  found  that  little  Bohren 
had  carried  otf  the  sheepskin,  and  I  had  several  times  to 
rise  and  remove  sharp  stones  whose  points  stuck  into  my 
back  and  rendered  sleepii^  impossible.   To  add  to  my 
discomfort^  tbe  lain  again  began  to  fidl  and  was  driven  m 
upon  me  by  the  wind,  wbicb  was  yeiy  oold,  so  that  at 
length  1  \v.u>  glad  enough  to  ^t  up  again.   Wrappinfr  my 
blanket  around  my  shoulders,  I  sat  down  and  anxiously 
watched  the  flying  clouds.    On  my  left  hand,  as  I  sat  with 
my  back  against  tbe  rook,  in  tantalising  proximity  rose  the 
Scbieckbom.   When  a  dond  less  dense  than  others  passed 
before  it,  its  outline  became  dimly  visible,  and  at  the  same 
tiuie  allowed  tliat  the  moon  was  shining  brightly  behind 
it,  her  light  piercing  tlie  thin  veil  of  cloud,  and  for  a 
moment  touching  snow  and  glacier  with  her  rays.  Looking 
straight  before  me^  I  could  mark  in  the  distance  the  noble 
outline  of  the  Niesen,  and,  aa  if  suspended  in  mid-air,  a 
small  speck  of  light,  wbicb  I  felt  sure  must  be  the  refleo* 
tion  of  the  moon  sliining  upon  the  lake  of  Tlmn.  The 
cloud.s  ill  w  rapidly  past,  gradually  becoming  thinner  and 
fewer,  until  by  degrees  the  ^tars  became  visible,  the  rain 
ceased,  and  about  two  ajc  the  moon  was  shining  in  a 
cloudless  sky.   The  Scbreckhom  on  my  left,  and  tbe 
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Wetterhom  on  my  riglit  hand,  stood  out  in  bold  distinct- 
neas,  the  snows  around  them  looking  like  frosted  silver ; 
and  the  distant  lake  of  Thun  quivered  and  sparkled  in  the 
moonlight 

Aimer  replenished  the  fire  and  made  a  good  supply  of 
coffee;  as  s(joii  its  it  w;us  reudy  we  shouted  t-o  wake  Bohren 
and  the  porters.  After  considerable  exercise  of  our  lungs, 
some  &int  holloas  announced  that  fiohren  in  the  attic^  and 
the  porters  on  the  ground  floor,  were  awake;  but  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  laxy  fellowB  would  turn  out.  As 
soon  as  we  were  assembled,  breakfast  began ;  and  after  it 
was  over  we  packed  up  such  thiiiLjs  oh  we  considered 
necessary  to  carry  with  us,  and  leaving  the  rest  behind, 
at  half-past  six  o'clock  we  left  our  resting-place. 

Above  us  extended  a  long  ridge  of  peipendicular  rock, 
with  the  glacier  resting  upon  its  summit  and  forming  a 
continuation  of  its  face ;  but  never  ])r<>j acting  far  beyond 
the  edge,  iis  the  moment  any  portion  of  tlie  ice  wjis  forced 
by  the  pressure  behind  beyond  the  edge,  it  broke  off  from 
the  main  body  and  plunge<l  down  the  precipice.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  see  the  6dl  of  an  enormous  mass, 
which  went  thundering  down,  striking  projecting  points  of 
rock,  and  turning  and  bounding  until  it  reached  the  rocks 
below,  whore  it  was  shivered  into  thousands  of  fragments, 
throwing  up  a  perfect  clmul  of  icy  spray. 

The  cliff  seemed  to  bar  further  progress;  but  at  one 
point  there  was  fortunately  a  depression  over  which  the 
glacier  flowed,  and  from  that  point  we  soon  made  our  way 
to  the  ice  above,  where  a  steiking  scene  awaited  ua.  On 
our  right,  deep  below,  ran  the  main  channel  of  the  great 
glacier,  on  om'  left,  fai-  above  lus,  and  .-^liulimg  in  the  view, 
was  a  long  jagged  ridge  of  huge  ice  pinnacles  which 
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gradually  descended,  bearing  to  the  right  until  it  terminated 
at  a  point  abutting  on  the  main  channel,  the  portion  of 
the  glacier  upon  which  we  were  standing  being  magni- 
ficentlj  crerasaed.    To  the  before-mentioned  point  we 

directed  our  steps,  but  the  crevasses  were  so  large  and 
numerous,  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  thread  our 
way  amongst  them,  and  it  somewhat  taxed  Aimer's  sagacity 
to  find  a  route.  Several  times  we  had  to  abandon  the 
path  we  were  following,  and  try  another;  but  by  perse- 
Terance  we  arriTed  at  our  point,  and  shortly  afterwards 
reached  the  neve. 

We  found  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  a  valley  of  snow, 
with  a  gentle  inclination  upwards.  The  passage  amongst 
the  crewses  had  so  engrossed  my  attention  that  I  had 
been  unable  to  look  about  me,  but  now  I  observed  for  the 
first  time,  that  instead  of  a  single  peak,  as  the  Schreckhom 
had  always  appeared  to  me  to  be,  there  were  two  distinct 
peaks.  I  was  perfectly  puzzled,  and  pointing  to  t  he  nearer, 
I  asked  what  it  was.  "  Schreckhom,"  was  Aimer's  reply. 

And  that  ?  I  said^  pointing  to  the  fiirther  and  higher* 
^  Schreckhom,"  was  also  the  reply, 

I  could  only  suppose  that  from  the  points  of  view 
whence  I  had  hithei-to  regarded  the  Schreckhorn,  tlie 
iiigher  peak  had  been  blended  with,  or  hidden  by,  the 
lower  one.    I  of  course  determined  to  try  the  higher. 

The  valley  in  which  we  stood  terminated  in  a  ridge,  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  enow»  dividing  the  upper 
glacier  of  Orindelwald  from  the  Lauter  Aar  glacier. 
vStraight  before  us,  however,  and  at  the  near  side  of  tlie 
col,  was  a  portion  of  bare  rock,  wliieh  formed  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  distance,  and  seemed  a  spur  of  the  higher 
peak  of  the  Schreckhom,  projecting  from  the  snow  in  the 
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Kline  manner  ;i.s  one  sees  portions  of  the  roots  of  large 
trees  projecting  from  the  soil, far  from  the.stem  they  support. 
We  marclied  past  the  lower  peak,  and  made  straight  for 
this  mark,  the  sun  straggling  through  the  clouds  and 
shedding  a  watery  glare  around^  whilst  the  whiteness  of 
the  snow  on  the  peaks,  showed  that^  unfortunately  for  us, 
it  was  fre.sh  fallen.  Before  us  to  our  left  was  a  dome  of 
snow,  with  an  alpenstock  planted  in  the  top  of  it  by  one 
of  a  party  who  had  lately  reached  this  rarely  visits  spot. 
As  we  advanced  our  mark  appeared  larger  and  larger,  until 
upon  coming  up  to  it^  I  found  it  was  a  very  large  frontage 
of  rock  with  a  quantity  of  fragments  at  its  base.  To  the 
right  ran  a  steep  wall  of  anow,  forming  one  side  of  a  great 
crevasse  or  hergmhrund^  the  opposite  side  of  which  \va^ 
much  higher,  and  rose  from  the  edge  in  a  steep  slope.  The 
crevasse  cut  m  off  entirely  from  the  peak. 

We  all  stood  for  some  time  staring  at  the  rock  and  the 
crevasse,  and  as  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  take  a  decisive 
step,  I  marched  off  to  the  left  of  the  rock,  with  an  idea  of 
taking  tlie  diflficnltyin  flank.  Aimer  and  l^oliren  fullowod, 
but  1  had  not  gone  far  when  they  b^^ed  me  to  stop,  and 
Aimer  shook  his  head,  and  led  the  way  back  again.  I 
have  always  regretted  since  that  I  did  not  persevere,  as 
we  could  not  have  met  with  greater  difficulties  than  we 
afterwards  encountered. 

Away  we  then  went  to  the  right,  exaniininf:^  the  crevasse 
carefully  as  we  went  along,  but  for  some  time  there 
appeared  not  the  slightest  chance  of  crossing.  After  a 
dose  examination,  however.  Aimer  hit  upon  a  place  where 
he  determined  to  attempt  the  passage,  and  the  ladder 
being  set  np,  I  mounted  with  him  and  Bohren  to  the  edge 
of  the  crevasse  on  our  side. 
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We  had  scarcely  done  m  when  an  avalanche  of  fresh 
snow  descended  from  the  .slope  on  the  opposite  side* 
Lucky  it  was  for  us  that  we  bad  not  crossed !  The  larger 
porttoQ  of  the  avalanche  fell  into  the  crevasse,  whOst  the 
remainder  ponred  steadily  over  us  like  water.  It  came 
down  with  a  sound  like  the  prolonged  dwelling  with  the 
voice  on  the  word  "hush."  Directly  I  felt  it  coming  I 
struck  the  handle  of  my  ice  axe  into  the  snow  and  held  on, 
crouching  im  my  knees  as  low  as  possible.  1  was  blinded 
by  the  rush  of  snow,  and  thought  at  the  moment  we  were 
all  going  to  be  covered  up.  By  the  time  it  ceased  I  waB 
pretty  nearly  in  that  predicament ;  I  was  obliged  to  pull 
iny  head  out  of  my  liat,  leaving  the  latter  in  the  snow, 
with  large  lumps  of  which,  like  hods  fuU  of  mortar,  my 
back  and  shoulders  were  coveredL  The  snow  also  filled  my 
pockets^  and  dtwg  in  lumps  to  every  part  of  my  flannel 
dothing.  Bohren  and  Aimer  were  in  a  similar  plight 
We  had  just  finished  clearing  off  the  snow  when  a  smaller 
avalanche  fell,  and  we  again  went  throTigh  the  clinrjing 
process.  This  was  too  much,  and  the  munient  it  ceased, 
we  hastily  deared  o£f  the  snow,  and  ran  down  our  ladder 
as  fast  as  our  legs  could  carry  us. 

Aimer  now  gave  it  as  bis  opinion  that  if  we  crossed  the 
crevasse  and  tned  to  climb  the  slope,  we  should  dislodge 
the  fresh  snow  and  he  .swept  by  it  into  the  cxevas.se ;  and,  as 
this  was  very  evident,  and  it  would  have  been  nothing  short 
of  madness  to  have  persisted  in  a  proceeding  that  would 
have  risked  the  lives  of  the  entire  party,  I  was  obliged 
to  rdinquish  the  attempt  to  ascend  the  main  peak. 

It  was  with  deep  disappointment  and  a  heavy  heart  that 
I  saw  the  failure  of  my  hopes,  and  turned  to  survey  the 
lower  peak,  to  which  Aimer  drew  my  attention. 
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No  crevas.se  appeared  in  our  way,  and  as  Aimer  feit  sure 
we  could  mount  it,  1  agreed  to  try. 

From  where  we  were  standing  a  gentle  descent  con- 
ducted us  to  the  bottom  of  a  small  valley  running  up 
between  the  peaks.  We  crossed  this,  and  began  to  ascend 
the  opposite  rise,  bearing  to  the  right  t(jwards  a  mass  of 
rocks  forming  a  bnttress  t<>  the  rijj^ht  side  of  the  lower  peak, 
and  divided  from  it  by  a  steep  slope  of  snow. 

We  had  not  proceeded  fiEur,  when  we  had  another  proof  of 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  snow.  An  ayalanche,  dislodged 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  near  the  base  of  the  peak, 
came  suddenly  down,  sweeping  a  track  about  fifty  feet  in 
width  and  ])assing  so  close  to  us  that  T  touched  the  edge  of 
its  track  with  my  axe.  The  efl^ict  was  wonderful.  First 
was  heard  the  noise  I  have  before  described  as  the  snow 
began  to  slide  from  its  bed,  and  then,  as  the  mass  gathered 
increased  velocity  by  its  fall,  a  sort  of  crackling  crunching 
sound,  as  the  snow  was  pressed  into  huge  bftlk  wbidi  tore 
rents  in  the  surfiiee  iis  they  rolled  along. 

As  the  avalanche  passed  me  its  force  wan  ueaily  spent ; 
but  our  ladder  man,  who  ^\  as  some  distance  below  me  with 
the  ladder  over  his  head  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  being 
in  its  way,  it  took  him  off  his  legs  and  rolled  him  over, 
ladder  and  all,  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  party. 

At'ttir  this  incident  we  left  the  ladder  on  the  snow,  and 
lust  no  time  in  gaining  the  buttress  of  rock  where  we  were 
safe  from  avalanches.  We  climbed  to  its  highest  point, 
and  then  the  axes  came  into  play  to  cut  steps  in  the  icy 
slopes  leading  thence  to  the  base  of  the  peak.  Scarcely 
any  snow  rested  upon  this  peak ;  it  was  more  perpendicular 
than  the  adjoining  peak  of  the  Oreater  Schreckhorn,  but 
consisted  of  rock  much  broken  up  by  the  irost,  with 
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angular  grooves  affording  good  hold  for  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  rendering  it  not  difficult  to  climb.  We  anrived 
at  itB  summit  at  three  p,m. 

I  immecliately  expceed  a  thermometer  on  the  highest 
point ;  we  planted  our  flag,  and  drank  a  bottle  of  wine, 
and  Aimer  and  Bohren  Bet  to  screaiuiug  as  loud  us 
possible. 

For  some  time  the  clouds  had  been  gathering  around 
us,  and  the  view  was  anything  but  inviting*  The  only 
objects  (and  those  only  occasionally)  visible  were  our 
neighbours,  the  higher  Scfareckhom  peak,  and  the  Wetter- 
horn,  which  presented  a  very  reni  n  k  il  lc  apptaiiuice, 
having  a  conical  top  of  fresh  white  snow,  in  Hhape  exactly 
like  a  Mandarin's  bat  The  clouds  filled  the  valley,  and 
were  massing  themselves  in  a  manner  that  betokened  bad 
weather* 

After  smoking  my  pipe  and  chatting  with  Bohren  for 
Fonio  time,  I  suggested  that  instead  of  returning  by  the 
way  we  eunie,  we  should  try  to  descend  tlie  opposite  side 
of  the  peak,  and  proceed  to  Grindelwaki  by  the  lower 
glacier.  Aimer  and  fiohren  at  first  expressed  some  doubts 
about  the  practicability  of  this  course,  but  eventually 
agreed  to  try  it. 

Before  leaving,  I  took  up  my  thennoineter,  which  marke  d 
43**  Fahrenlieit,  and  wrote  our  names  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  I  placed  in  a  bottle,  and  left  for  the  edification  of 
those  who  might  come  after  us.  It  was  in  vain  that 
fiohten  attempted  to  persuade  the  porters  to  return  the 
way  tliey  had  come;  ihfj  would  not  leave  us,  and  we  all 
quitted  the  summit  together. 

The  first  portion  of  the  descent  was  extremely  steep ; 
masses  of  the  broken  rocks  were  piled  up  here  and 
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there,  wherever  a  shelf  allowed  them  to  accumulate,  ami 
great  care  waa  reiiuired  iu  pa.ssing  over  tliem.  They  were 
carefully  surveyed  by  BohreDy  who  kicked  over  any  frag* 
ment  that  appeared  dangerous,  and  sent  it  plunging  down 
to  the  depths  below,  frequently  setting  others  on  the  move 
during  its  course,  until  a  perfect  avalanche  of  rocks  was 
t'onned,  which  we  watche<l  iis  thc>-  crashed  along  until  lo8t 
to  tiight  in  the  distance.  I  lonnd  that  I  got  on  best  by 
placing  my  hands  behind  me  and  crawling  down  on  all 
fours  with  my  back  to.  the  rock,  and  I  used  this  mode  of 
progression  wherever  the  rock  was  too  steep  to  allow  of 
my  walking  upright.  When  we  came  to  a  place  a  little 
less  steep  l^ohren  walked  upright,  and  looking  back, 
encouraged  uie  to  do  the  same,  saying,  "  One  never  wlides 
upon  granite,  Sir  but  the  words  were  scarcely  out  of  bis 
mouth  when  the  little  man  came  down  upon  his  hack  in  a 
manner  that  made  me  infinitely  prefer  my  surer  method. 

We  certainly  during  our  descent  saw  nature  in  her  most 
gloomy  and  sterile  aspect  Nothing  but  rock !  rock  1  bare 
rock  !  There  seenied  no  end  to  it.  Once  only  I  remember 
that  the  scene  was  varied,  when  a  change  took  place  in 
the  mineral  character  of  the  rock,  and  we  passed  from  the 
granite^  too  constantly  disintegrated  by  the  frost  to  {permit 
of  vegetation  forming  upon  it>  to  a  formation  which,  by  its 
composition  or  the  direction  of  its  cleavage,  is  more  capable 
of  resisting  that  mighty  leveller  of  the  high  phice.s  of 
the  earth.  There  the  cliffs  were  clothed  with  lichens  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  varied  colours^  affording  a  charming 
relief  to  the  eye. 

As  we  continued  to  descend,  we  came  now  and  then  to 
small  plateaux,  the  summits  of  fresh  precipices,  down  which 
a  passage  had  tu  be  found.    It  was  upon  reaching  one  of 
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these  that  Bohren*  approQching  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
and  peeping  over,  shouted  out,  '*Ud  chamois  P  and 
immediately  the  whole  party  .was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
great  excitement.    The  animal,  it  appeared,  was  lying 

down  upon  a  ledge  of  rock,  whence  it  .sUitcd  off  the 
moment  it  saw  Bohren.  It  took  at  first  a  downward 
course  out  of  our  sight ;  hut  Boiiren  directed  me  to  watch 
the  side  of  the  aiguille  near  us,  and  in  a  moment  or 
two  it  came  hounding  up  the  rocks  like  an  arrow,  scatter- 
ing the  loose  stones  in  all  directions.  It  was  within  easy 
guu-sbot  range  when,  a  short  distance  above  us,  it  sud- 
denly turned  to  the  left  along  a  narrow  ledge  crossing 
the  face  of  the  clifiT;  but  when  it  arrived  at  the  end  of 
the  ledge  it  was  stopped  by  a  predpioe,  which  compelled 
it  to  retrace  its  stqis,  after  which  it  continued  its  upward 
course,  and  was  soon  lost  to  view. 

At  one  spot  we  found  ourselves  in  a  complete  fix.  Our 
progress,  like  that  of  the  poor  chamois,  was  stopped  hy  a 
precipice^  and  it  seemed  at  first  that  we  must  turn  bock ; 
but  peeping  round  a  projecting  rock  we  saw  a  ledge  on  the 
other  side,  and  determined  to  reach  it  if  possible.  It  was 
an  ugly  place;  the  &C6  of  the  rock  went  sheer  down  some 
hundreds  of  feet,  and  you  had,  whilst  clinging  to  the  rock, 
to  cast  one  leg  rounJ  it,  and  feel  for  a  resting-place  for  the 
foot.  As  we  were  not  tied  a  slip  would  have  proved  fatal, 
iiappily  we  all  got  round  safely,  and  after  this  we  but  once 
more  encountered  any  serious  peril.  That  was  in  passing 
a  tall  cliff  topped  by  a  glader,  whose  ice  pinnaclea  here 
and  there  stood  out  over  the  edge,  and  appeared  ready  to 
fall.  There  wius  H  )  other  way  t<»  po,  and  we  all  hurrie<l 
along  as  fast  as  the  steepness  of  the  rocivs  would  allow, 
keeping  as  close  to  the  cliff  as  possible.   My  companions 
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seemed  fully  to  appreciate  the  danger.  Many  a  wistful 
glance  was  cast  upwards,  and  1  felt  very  glad  when  we  had 
left  the  place  far  behind. 

We  had  here  a  fine  oppotttinity  for  obsemng  the  won- 
derful operation  of  nature  in  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
roeka.  In  descending  from  the  top,  it  was  curious  to 
perceive  how  the  fn^ments  became  gmaller  and  smaller, 
uiitil  we  arrived  at  a  depth  where  they  were  fairly  reduced 
h\io  earth  covered  with  patches  of  grass  and  wild  flowers. 
These  patches  became  more  frequent  and  larger  until  the 
whole  motmtain  side  was  clothed  in  verdure^  and  we  drew 
near  to  the  glacier. 

It  was  a  welcome  sight,  for,  as  we  approached  its  side, 
the  shades  of  evening  began  to  fall ;  l)Ut  we  now  felt  sure 
of  reaching  Grindelwald,  and  put  forth  our  energies  in 
scrambling  over  the  long  line  of  loose  boulders  which  had 
to  be  traversed  before  we  trod  the  ice*  When  at  length 
we  attained  the  object  of  our  exertions — the  Lower  Glacier 
of  Grindelwald  —  it  began  to  rain,  which  made  the  passage 
over  tlie  ice  miserable  work,  and  by  the  time  it  was  over 
we  were  thoroughly  wet  through.  We  left  the  glacier  at 
the  point  where  yisitors  to  it  usually  get  upon  the  ice^ 
and  I  obsenred  that  the  features  of  the  place  were  much 
altered  since  I  had  last  visited  it  Early  in  August  of  the 
preceding  year,  1856,  a  deep  chasm  lay  between  the  ice 
and  the  roek,  and  access  to  the  ghicier  was  obtained  by  first 
walking  along  a  plank  supported  by  two  pegs  driven  into 
the  face  of  the  rock,  and  then  along  another  plank  which 
led  thence  to  the  ice^  but  on  this  occasion  the  glacier  had 
moved  much  closer  to  the  rocky  and  the  peg-supported 
plank  was  no  longer  necessary. 

The  rest  of  our  journey  was  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
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It  was  tjuite  dark  when  we  passed  through  the  fields 
leading  to  the  hotel;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  we  arrived 
perfectly  drenched.  However,  a  warm  bath  and  a  good 
mght*8  rest  set  me  right,  and  wheii  the  rain  continued, 
and  two  days  afterwards  I  saw  tiie  sides  of  the  Eiger  and 
tiie  Wengem  Alps  covered  with  snow,  I  congratulated 
myself  upon  having  escaped  so  welL 

£usTAC£  Anderson. 


Note  by  tub  Ediiob. 

The  first  recorded  attempt  to  ascend  the  Schreckhom  wan 
made  by  MM.  Desor  and  Eacher  von  der  Smith  in  1842.  They 
started  from  the  Pavilion  on  the  lower  Aar  glacier,  and 
ascending  by  the  second  of  the  tributary  glaciers  that  descend 
from  the  Greater  Schreckhom  to  the  Finsteraar  branch  of  the 
Anr  glacier,  they  succeeded  in  gaining  the  highest  ridge  of 
that  peak.  M.  Deaor  describes  it  as  forming  an  excessively 
sharp  edge  of  bare  rock  of  a  crescent  shape,  about  300  yards 
in  length,  the  highest  points  being  at  the  two  extremities. 
The  southern  of  these  alone  was  attained  on  that  occasion,  the 
connecting  ridge  being  so  shattered  that  they  were  unahle  to 
reach  the  northern  .summit,  which,  according  to  M.  Wild's 
triangulation,  is  about  ninety  fei  t  biLHirr  than  the  other.  As  far 
as  I  know,  this  point  has  never  yet  been  ascencied,  and  I  would 
suggest  tliat  the  attempt  should  be  made  from  the  side  of  the 
Lauteraar  glacier.  Sleeping  at  the  Pavilion,  it  would  be 
praelieiible  to  start  long  before  daylight,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  peak  at  a  much  earlier  hour,  and  with  less  fatigue, 
than  when  approaching  it  from  the  Griudelwald  side,  lvuu 
after  passing  the  night  in  the  uncomfortable  position  where 
Mr.  Anderson  made  his  second  bivouac. 

During  the  bad  weather  which  Mr.  Anderson  encountered, 
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unasual  heat  proTailed  in  tbo  north  of  Switserland.  At  noon 
on  the  5th  of  August,  the  thermometer  stood  at  66°  Fahr.  at 
the  Oher  Sand  Alp,  over  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  ten  a.k» 
on  the  6tb,  the  temperature  at  Weaen  on  the  Lake  of  Wallen* 
stadt^  was  76^*2  Fahr.;  and  at  noon  on  the  7th,  at  Inunensee 
on  the  Lake  of  Zng,  77^*3 ;  in  each  case  the  Ihermometer  being 
c&refuUj  diaded. 

The  exact  height  of  the  Greater  Schreckhom  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  satisfactorilj  ascertained,  but  Desor*s  observations  on  tlie 
Bulject  are  erroneous.  In  Ziegler's  Catalogue  the  height 
given  for  the  point  attained  in  1842,  there  called  the  Eastern 
Peak,  is  4062  metres,  or  13,392  English  feet,  while  the  Western 
Peak  is  said  to  bo  but  4014  metres,  or  13,170  English  feet  in 
height.  M.  Desor  supposes  that  these  measures  were  intended 
for  the  two  summits  forniiiiLr  the  extremities  of  the  ridge  of  the 
Orrjitfr  Schreckhom,  but  Ziegler's  statement  of  the  liititude 
and  longitude  of  each  point  shows  that  the  Western  Peak  of 
his  catalogue  is  the  Lesser  Schreckhom  ascended  by  Mr. 
Anderson.  These  are  the  results  of  the  trianguhition  executed 
by  Kschmann,  and  independently  of  ether  causes  of  error,  there 
is  much  difficulty  in  securing  the  identity  of  the  particular 
point  in  a  broken  ridge,  such  as  the  summit  of  the  Greater 
Schrcckiiorn,  that  is  observed  from  the  two  extremities  of  a 
base  line. 

True  granite  has  not  been  obperved  anywhere  in  the  higher 
region  of  the  Obeiiaud  Alps,  and  it  is  probable  tliat  the  rock 
so  named  in  the  foregoing  paper  is  gneiss,  which  at  intervals, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Anderson,  passes  into  mica-slate. 
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STliAHLECK. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  glacier  ezcorrionsy 

and  in  line  weather  offers  no  serions  difficulty  to  a 
moderately  good  mountaineer.  The  ascent  of  a  remarkahle 
peak  is  a  more  exciting  enterprise,  some  passes  present 
single  scenes  more  striking  and  impressive^  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  news  firom  the  summit  of  the  Weiss  Thor» 
or  the  Monte  More ;  but  if  I  were  consulted  by  a  friend, 
condemned  to  ^end  but  a  single  day  in  the  higher  regions 
of  the  Alps,  who  sought  in  that  one  day  to  ritore  up  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  the  richest  collection  of  sublime  and 
varied  pictures  of  the  ice  world,  my  choice  would  certainly 
rest  between  the  Col  du  Q^nt  and  the  Strahleck.  It  Is  a 
recommendation  to  the  latter,  that  there  is  a  far  less  risk 
of  encountering  unexpected  difficulties,  involving  delay 
and  possible  disappuintnient*  Although  it  h&s  been  well 
described  by  Mr.  Hiuchlifif  in  his  Suuuner  Months  among 
the  Alps,"!  am  led  to  imagine  that  an  account  of  a  passage 
effected  some  years  ago  under  rather  pecnliar  drcnmstanoes, 
may  deserve  a  place  in  this  volume. 

Leaving  England  in  September,  1852,  after  a  very  hot 
summer,  well  remembered  by  those  who  were  engafjed  in 
the  general  election  of  that  year,  I  reached  Zurich  on  the 
1 3th.  At  the  excellent  Hotel  Baur,  an  acquaintance 
fiuuliar  with  the  establishment  took  me  into  the  sitting- 
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room  of  the  proprietor.    Seated  at  a  card-table  were 

Mr.  Baiir  himself,  a  Prussian  Baron  X.,  a  banker  from 
Basle,  and  a  fourth  whom  I  forget.  Champagne  glasses 
and  bottles,  some  empty,  aome  not  yet  opened,  were  at 
baud.  My  guide  assured  me»  that  for  several  successive 
years  the  same  party  had  met  in  summer  at  the  hoteL 
After  the  one  o^dock  table-d*h6te,  th^  sat  down  daily  to 
whist,  and  the  winnings  were  invariably  spent  in  cham- 
pagne— no  bad  arraiigoment,  by  the  way,  for  Mr.  Baur. 
Three  of  them  were  bloated,  unhealthy-looking  men,  the 
fourth,  pale  and  emaciated.  On  leaving  the  room,  I  had 
a  glimpse  of  the  lake  and  the  range  of  the  Albis,  and  I 
thought  to  myself  how  wonderfully  diverse  are  the  tastes 
of  human  beings. 

I  have  found  it  a  good  plan,  on  first  arriving  in  Switzer- 
land, to  arrange  two  or  three  days'  gentle  walking  on  some 
of  the  easier  mountains  or  passes,  so  as  to  train  the  limbs 
before  undertaking  longer  excursions.  A  man  fresh  from 
the  streets  of  a  city,  finds  his  first  ascent  of  a  mere  hill 
more  fatiguing  than  the  longest  day's  walk  will  be,  ten 
days  later.  The  Rigi  m -  vers  a,-^  well  as  any  other 
mountain  that  can  be  chosen  for  a  first  afternoon's  walk. 
Ko  degree  of  familiarity  can  lessen  the  beauty  of  the 
panorama,  and  the  precaution  of  telegraphing  beforehand 
for  accommodation,  gives  a  tolerable  chance  of  a  room  at  the 
Rigi  Kulm,  even  in  the  crowded  season.  A  traveller  who 
in  two  or  three  days,  from  T^ondon,  lias  reached  Basle  or 
Friedrichshafen,  may  now  easily  dine  the  next  day,  and 
spend  his  evening  on  the  summit.  In  1 852  things  were 
not  so  far  advanced  as  they  are  now,  and  the  great  ugly 
stone  building  of  the  new  hotel  at  the  Kulm  had  not  been 
commenced,  The  viators  were  packed  tight  in  the  old 
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woodeu  home,  where  the  Eiiglislimeii,  who  tried  to  move 
about  in  the  crowded  cofiee-rooui,  inv.oiiably  kDocked  their 
lieada  against  the  great  beams  that  crossed  the  rool 

The  ascent  from  Arth  was  yeiy  hot,  and  by  the  time  I 
had  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  swarm  of  guides  and 
gutdelings  that  persecute  every  traveller  who  wishes  to  be 
independent,  I  was  glad  to  slip  oft'  my  coat  and  to  find  that 
I  Wcos  not  singular,  as  others  whom  I  met  also  complained 
of  the  unusual  warmth  of  the  evening.  As  constantly 
happens  in  the  Alpei,  this  heat  was  the  precozsor  of  rain. 
Next  morning  the  dawn  broke  with  a  Scotch  mist»  which 
gradually  settled  into  a  steady  drizzle,  that  became  thicker 
iuid  iR'4ivier  as  I  (losceuded  the  soft  slippery  track  to  Kuss- 
nacht.  Throughout  the  eveuing  and  night,  and  ail  the 
following  day,  the  rain  fell  in  Lucerne  with  scarcely  a 
moment  8  intermission,  and  it  was  reported  that  the  roads 
and  bridges  throughout  the  canton  had  suffered  severe 
damage.  Growing  impatient,  I  resolved  that,  come  what 
would,  I  would  stait  the  next  day  for  Meyriugeii. 

The  morning  of  the  17th  was  as  wet  and  dreary  as  the 
day  before,  but  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  agreeable 
companion  in  the  steamer,  bound,  like  myself,  for  the 
Briinig.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  top  of  the  pass,  the 
rain,  which  had  been  falling  perseveringly  all  day,  began 
to  moderate,  and  at  the  point  overlooking  the  vailey  of 
Ha*?li  where  the  paths  to  Brieiiz  and  Meyringen  separate, 
it  had  ceased  altogether ;  and  the  ch)uds,  still  dense  and 
threatening*  hung  over  the  valley  with  their  under  surface 
about  6000  feet  above  it.  I  had  seveial  times  had  occasion 
to  remark  in  this  same  district^  that  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  a  mountain 
country  in  bad  weather.    Many  of  the  grandest  and  most 
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impressive  moments  tlutt  stand  out  amongst  my  reooUec* 
tions  of  the  mountains,  have  been  unexpectedly  gained 
during  bad- weather  ex])editions.    I  think,  it  very  unwise 
to  undertake  high  and  difficult  excursions  at  such  a  time^ 
but^in  summer  at  least,  a  practised  mountaineer  may 
fm  the  worst  weather  over  the  ordinary  frequented 
passes,  with  an  excellent  chance  of  coming  in,  where  he 
least  expects  it,  for  some  new  aspect  of  nature  that  will 
reiuiiiu  indelibly  imprescied  upon  his  memory.    So  it  befel 
me  this  evening  on  the  Briinig.    The  steep  range  that 
doses  in  the  fiasli  Thai  to  the  southward  was  seamed  with 
foaming  torrents  that  leaped  down  In  a  sucoession  of 
cascades.    Several,  that  I  had  never  before  noticed,  had 
swollen  to  the  dimensions  of  the  Keichenhach  ;  and  the 
noise  of  a  Imndred  waterfiills  fell  upon  the  ear  at  first 
confused  into  a  single  distant  roar,  but  by  close  attention 
it  seemed  possible  for  the  ear  to  resolve  the  sound  into  its 
several  component  parte.   The  level  floor  of  the  valley 
presented  an  extraordinary  appearance.   The  Aar  and 
each  of  the  torrents  that  goes  to  join  its  course,  hatl  over- 
flowed their  banks  in  many  different  places,  and  formed 
new  streams  that  spread  out  over  the  plain,  widening  as 
they  advanced^  till  in  one  part  more  than  half  of  its  breadth 
was  under  water. 

From  the  western  horizon,  over  the  lake  of  Brien^  some 
brighter  evening  light  came  slanting  in  between  the  heavy 
roof  of  clouds  and  the  wild  confusion  of  the  waters  below, 
that  here  and  there  reflected  the  rays  up  to  where  we  stood. 
The  scene  would  have  helped  an  artist  who  was  engaged 
in  an  illustrated  work  upon  the  deluge.  I  could  not  see 
the  bridge  over  the  Aar  below  Meiyiittgen^  and  I  forgot  to 
asoertain  atewaidi  whether  it  waa  carried  away  or 
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In  any  case  it  was  useless  to  think  of  reaching  the  lieicheu- 
bach  Hotel ;  and  after  parting  from  mj  companion,  who 
was  bound  for  Briens,  I  made  my  way  without  much  trouble 
to  the  Sauvage  at  Meyringen.   It  rained  agiiin  during  the 
night,  and  the  next  morning  broke  gloomily.    I  had  nearly 
refjolvcd  to  <^ive  up  my  projected  excursion  —  wliioli  in- 
chuled  a  visit  to  the  cliain  of  the  Steinhaushorn  and 
Mahrenhom  on  the  north-east  aide  of  the  upper  valley  of 
Badi,  some  examination  of  the  ^aders  near  to  the  Ghrimsely 
and  the  passage  of  the  Strahleck — when,  as  I  sat  at  a  late 
breakfast  in  ihe  hotel,  I  percdved  a  break  in  the  clouds 
that  had  never  opened  for  three  entire  days.    At  a  great 
heiglit  above  thi^  rent  in  the  1  ivvt-r  stratum,  were  light 
fleeq^ clouds,  that  travelled  rapidly  to  the  southward,  while 
the  current  below,  as  uniformly  happens  during  wet  weather 
in  summer,  moved  lazily  to  the  northward,  impelled  by  the 
Fohn — the  south  or  south-east  wind  —  so  hateful  to 
hunters  and  tourists  in  the  Alps.    1  inferred  from  tlie 
strength  of  the  nortlieni  upper  current  a  .speedy  return 
of  fine  weather,  and  dismissing  the  disagreeable  alternative 
of  making  my  route  by  Briens  and  Interlaken,  prepared 
for  a  start  up  the  vaUey  of  the  Aar.   It  was  too  late  — 
nearly  ten  oMock  — and  the  weather  still  too  unfriendly, 
to   attempt  the  ascent  of  the  Mahrenhorn,  of  which 
Mr.  Gottlieb  Studer  has  given  an  interesting  account  in 
his  Topoijiupklscke  Mittheilunyen.    I  therefore  resolved 
to  go  to  the  Hospice  of  the  Grimsel,  and  on  the  way  to 
make  a  slight  d^ur  to  the  Urbach  Thai, 

On  the  preceding  evening  the  usual  passage  of  the  Aar 
opposite  Meyringen  had  been  utterly  impracticable,  the 
river  had  become  a  torrent,  the  most  furious  and  tomiidable 
that  1  have  yet  seen,   it  was  perfectly  startling  to  watch 
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the  shocks  that  were  repeated  whenever  the  large  blocks 
of  stone  hurled  ;ilon<T^  by  the  flooii  encountered  any  fixed 
obfltacle  in  the  bed  or  the  banks  of  the  river.  On  the  next 
moniing  the  stream  had  sufaeided  to  something  like  its 
usual  conditnon,  and  the  ferry  was  re-established.  Following 
the  iifsual  path  as  far  as  the  siimiuit  of  the  Kirchet,  I  then 
took  the  track  to  the  left  towards  the  Urbach  Thai.  My 
time  did  not  allow  -me  to  go  far  in  this  wild  and  striking 
glen,  from  which  on  either  side  steep  rocks  rise  abruptly  as 
from  a  lake.  A  day  would  be  well  spent  In  exploring  it  to 
its  upper  extremity,  which  is  filled  by  the  Crauli  Glacier, 
whence  there  are  practi-cable  but  difficult  passes  to  the 
Laut^r  Aar  (ilncier  and  to  Rosenlaui.  Keturning  to  where 
the  Urbach  Thai  opens  out  some  hundred  feet  above  the 
plain  —  once  a  lake-bed — of  Im  Grund,  I  took  a  yery  faint 
track  to  the  left,  hoping  to  make  a  short  cut  to  Gxittanen, 
rather  than  follow  the  ordinary  mule-path  that  crosses  the 
Aar,  and  again  returns  a  few  miles  farther  on,  to  its  lefl 
bank.  I  had  the  nsual  luck  of  those  who  talvp  nliort  cuts 
in  the  Alps;  you  gain  a  more  interesting  and  more 
fatiguing  walk,  but  are  Tery  fortunate  if  you  don't  lose  a 
good  deal  of  time.  My  track  disappeared  aft^  a  few 
miles,  and  one  torrent  was  near  causing  me  a  long  circuity 
but  I  was  able  to  find  a  spot  where  it  could  be  jumped. 

About  (juttiinen  the  weary  rain  began  agtiiu,  and  held 
on  till,  after  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  Handeck  filled  to 
thundering,  I  reached  the  Grirasel  Hospice  after  dark,  well 
drenched,  and  somewhat  tired  from  fist  walking,  while 
yet  unused  to  exercise  and  to  the  knapsack.  I  was  most 
kindly  received  by  the  host,  old  Zybaoh — Vater  Zybach, 
as  the  frequeuters  of  the  Grimsel  used  to  call  him  — 
and  by  his  well-looking,  good-humoured  daughters.  My 
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knapsiick  being  scantily  furnished,  1  was  glad  to  borrow  a 
suit  of  tiie  old  man's  diy  clothes,  little  suspecting  that  a 
few  weeks  later  the  owner  would  be  a  coovicted  felon. 
The  aocoiint  of  his  crime  given  in  Murray's  Handbook  is 
possibly  correct,  but  it  does  not  quite  agree  witb  the 
stories  aftenviuds  told  to  me  by  two  natives  of  the  viilley 
of  Hasli.  Towards  tlie  end  of  October,  or  about  five 
weekii  after  my  visit,  Zybach,  according  to  his  usual  custom^ 
descended  the  valley  to  pass  the  winter  in  Meyringen ; 
some  of  his  family  were  left  to  follow,  and  a  solitary 
man  was  to  be  stationed  as  caretaker,  and  to  receive 
casual  guests  through  the  winter.  Late  in  the  evening  of 
the  next  day  several  of  the  village  magnates  were  sitting 
together  at  jMeyringen  over  their  pipes,  when  an  unusually 
bright  light  became  perceptible  in  the  direction  of  the  head 
of  the  valley*  Zybach,  who  was  one  of  the  company,  at 
once  expressed  great  alarm  lest  the  Hospice  should  have 
taken  fire,  an  accident  that  seemed  very  improbable  to  the 
others  present*  It  was  arranged  that  a  party  should  start 
for  the  Grimsel,  along  with  Zybach,  early  on  the  followmg 
morning.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  fire  had  become 
known  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Khone^  and 
long  before  the  Meyringmi  party  had  accomplished  the  seven 
leagues  which  they  had  to  travel  to  the  Hospice,  a  number 
of  country  people  from  the  Valais  had  assembled,  and  in 
endeavouiing  to  put  out  the  fire,  some  of  them  accidentally 
turned  up  a  quantity  of  linen,  glass,  and  other  household 
property,  concealed  under  heaps  of  rubbish  near  the 
Hospice.  On  his  arrival  at  the  spol^  the  culprit  was  con- 
fronted with  these  proofs  of  his  guilt;  further  evidence 
Wcus  soon  forthcoming;  and  this  man,  hitherto  so  respected, 
was  taken  back  a  prisoner.    According  to  my  informants, 
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it  was  proved  that  not  long  before  he  had  insured  to  a  large 
amount  the  property  contained  in  the  house,  and  he 
counted  not  only  on  securing  this  money,  but  also  on 
having  a  new  and  more  considerable  building,  to  be  erected 

at  the  cost  of  the  cauton.  Certain  it  is  that  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  which,  if  he 
survives,  he  is  probably  still  undergoing.  Dark  stories 
were  afloat  as  to  the  disappeannoe  of  travellers  who  had 
passed  the  Grimsel  late  in  the  year,  and  I  believe  that 
attempts  were  made  to  drag  the  Todt^nsee,  whose  name 
helped  to  favuur  these  gloomy  reports,  for  which  no 
evidence,  nor  even  reasonable  ground  for  suspicion,  was 
produced. 

With  no  uncomfortable  misgivings,  I  sat  down  to  my 
evening  meal  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  old  hospice. 
The  room  being  warm,  I  took  the  end  farthest  from  the 

fire,  near  to  which  at  tlie  other  extremity  of  the  long  table 
were  two  travellers,  the  only  occupants  of  a  chamber  con- 
stantly crowded  in  summer  and  autumn.  As  1  supped, 
they  were  taking  tea  ^d  conversing  in  a  low  tone.  I  had 
opened  Studer^s  MittheUungeny  which  I  have  found  the 
pleasantest  travelling  companion  in  the  Bernese  Overland, 
when  I  perceived  by  the  louder  tones  of  my  comj)anions 
that  they  were  eiiL^ajjed  in  some  rather  angry  discussion, 
and  as  it  became  impossible  not  to  hear,  my  attention  was 
at  length  fixed  by  their  conversation.  They  spoke  English^ 
but  with  a  marked  accent  which  showed  that  one  was  a 
Crerman,  the  other  a  native  of  the  United  States.  The 
discussion  amused  me  so  much  that  I  made  a  note  of  it, 
whicl)  I  now  transcribe. 

G,  Then  I  think  we  had  better  separate ;  after  this  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  go  on  together." 
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A.  "  With  all  my  heart ;  the  less  I  see  of  you  for  the' 
future  the  better  pleased  I  shall  be." 

0.  "  Vevy  well ;  you  can  go  whichever  way  you  please 
in  the  mornings  and  I  shall  go  in  the  opposite  direction.'' 

A.  **  lt*s  all  alike  to  me,  8o  long  u8  1  get  rid  of  your 
company.** 

0,  "  Ah  I  I  always  suspected  you.* 

A.  **  What  for,  I  should  like  to  know?*' 

0»  remember  well  what  you  said  one  day  in 
Heidelberg.** 

A.  *'  And  what  did  I  say  in  Heidelberg?" 

Here  the  vuices  fell,  and  for  a  while  I  heard  nothing 
distinctly.  My  curiosity  was  excited,  and  as  the  voices 
rose  again,  I  listened,  and  found  that  the  matter  of  dispute 
was  neither  of  the  common  topics — politics  or  religion — ^bnt 
the  theory  of  the  G-laders.  The  German  held  what  waa 
then  the  orthodox  &ith  at  Heidelberg — the  views  pub* 
lished  by  Ag^ssiz — wliile  tlie  Aiiu  rican  spoke  of  them  and 
their  author  in  the  most  irreverent  tone,  I  fear  even  calling 
the  latter  a  humbug.  It  appeared  that  they  were  old 
friends,  who  had  both  come  from  America  to  pursue  their 
studies  in  Germany.  The  notion  of  men  quarrelling  for 
life  on  such  a  ground  struck  me  as  something  new,  and  I 
thon|nflit  I  might  succeed  in  reconciling  them.  In  answer 
to  an  in<imry  of  mine  wiiether  tliey  had  ever  seen  a  glacier, 
they  told  me  that  they  had  been  that  day  to  the  foot  of 
the  Aar  Glacier,  but  had  seen  very  little,  owing  to  the  bad 
weather.  I  suggested  that  they  might  wish  to  see  some" 
thing  more,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  go  with  me  on  the  following  day  up  the 
Sidelhuru,  and  from  thence  pay  a  visit  to  the  Uberaor 
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Glacier,  and  that  on  the  day  after,  weather  permittiag,  we 
should  pass  tlie  Strahleck  to  Grindelwald. 

The  following  day,  the  19thy  was  very  unfavourable; 
occasional  rifts  in  a  stormy  sky  showed  from  the  summit 
of  the  Stdelhom  the  Oberaar  Glacier  and  Col,  and  the  wild 
range  of  inountaius  at  t  itlier  side  of  the  Gries  Pass;  but 
except  a  little  hotauising  under  dithculties,  (f(U'  rain,  but 
no  8UOW,  continued  at  intervals  during  the  day,)  there  was 
little  to  be  gained  either  in  the  way  of  interest  or  instruc- 
tion.  Despite  the  appearance  of  the  weather,  I  continued 
to  believe  that  a  change  must  be  at  hand,  and  accordingly 
made  all  prepjarations  for  the  e.\j)r(litiou  of  the  following 
day;  but  T  decided  upon  not  going  to  sleep  at  the  pavilion 
of  Mr.  Dolifus»,  as  the  hut  is  called  which  was  built  by  that 
gentlenuin  upon  the  steep  bank  of  the  Lower  Aar  Glacier, 
to  replace  the  inconvenient  and  dangerous  temporary 
dwelling  on  the  medial  moraine  of  the  same  glacier, 
wherein  ^I.  Agassiz  and  his  friends  passed  a  considerable 
portion  of  three  successive  summers,  engaged  in  their 
arduous  ghicier  observations  and  experiments.    In  point 
of  fatigue  1  have  never  found  that  anything  is  gained  by 
sleeping,  or  rather  trying  to  sleep  in  a  hut,  where,  without 
the  luxury  of  a  bed,  one  has  an  unusual  proportion  of 
those  small  animals  that  sometimes  haunt  that  article  of 
furiiiture.    Two  or  three  extra  houirt"  walking  are  well 
compensated  i>y  a  good  nightn  re.st.    The  case  is  quite 
otherwise  when  there  is  a  good  chance  of  finding  the  snow 
of  the  upper  region  hard  by  starting  from  a  nearer  point; 
but  with  cloudy  weather,  and  the  thermometer  at  the 
Ckimsei  standing  at  over  50^  there  was  no  chance  of  the 
fresh  snow  being  frozen,  and  I  made  uj)  ray  mind  tliat  we 
must  encounter  a  large  amount  of  this  rather  formidable  ob- 
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stacle.  Another  excellent  reason  for  sleeping  at  the  pavilion 
was  wanting;  the  appearance  of  the  weather  forbidding  any 
expectation  of  a  night  view  over  the  Glacier  of  the  Aar 

such  as  Mr.  Ilinchliff  was  fortunate  enont»h  to  obtain.  I 

« 

cannot  help  tliinking^  that  as  soon  <'us  travellers  are  more 
generally  aware  of  the  marvellous  beauty  which  the  ice 
world  assumes  in  its  night  aspect,  lit  by  the  full  moon  or 
by  the  more  mysterious  light  of  the  stan^  they  will  oftener 
widergo  the  trifling  inconvenience  of  indifferent  night 
quarters  at  any  of  the  numerous  points  now  available  for 
such  a  purpose.  P'ven  those  who  would  avoid  the  compa- 
rative difiiculty  of  such  an  exciursion  as  that  to  the  Grands 
Mulets  or  the  Tacul,  may  attain  their  object  by  passing  a 
night  at  the  pavilion  on  the  Aar  Glacier,  the  Johannis 
Hutte  on  the  Pasterze  Glacier,  or  the  chalets  of  the 
Zasenberg  or  the  Mettenbeig,  over  the  lower  glacier  of 
Grindelwald. 

At  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  looked  out ;  the 
night  was  unusually  dark ;  the  clouds  lay  thick  about  the 
Grimsel,  and  it  rained  slightly.  At  three  we  all  rose :  the 
general  opinion  was  against  our  chance  of  success  ;  but,  as 
all  the  arrangements  were  made,  I  urged  that  we  ought  to 
try  the  experiment,  being  at  the  Fame  time  quite  deter- 
mined to  return  unless  the  weather  hhonld  be  decidedly 
£Btvourable.  I  had  been  reading  Studer's  account  of  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  make  the  passage  in  1839,  and 
had  no  desire  to  expose  myself  or  my  companions  to  the 
inconvenience  and  suffering  which  he  experienced.  Upon 
my  assurance  that  I  should  recpiire  no  personal  assistance, 
an<l  that  I  was  used  to  take  niy  turn  of  ice-work  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to  cut  steps,  we  st^^rted  with  two 
guides  only  ^  young  Zybaoh,  the  son  of  the  host,  and  an 
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older  man,  whose  ability  wm  not  such  as  to  induce  me  to 
presenre  his  name.  We  had  a  stout  rope,  which  I  gene- 
rally carry  with  me  strapped  to  my  knapsack,  in  pre- 
fereooe  to  relying  upon  the  worn-out  articles  that  are 
sometimes  provided.  A  ladder,  as  we  were  told,  had  been 
left  near  the  foot  uf  the  JStrahleck  by  a  party  who  had 
crossed  during  the  summer. 

At  half-past  four  we  started,  the  old  guide  leading  the  way 
with  a  lanthom ;  and  I  cannot  recollect  ever  setting  out  on 
any  mountain  excursion  with  a  smaller  prospect  of  success. 
The  sound  of  water  trickling  on  all  sides,  and  the  occa- 
sional splasli  of  a  foot  into  a  pool  or  rivulet,  ht  lptd  to 
increase  the  impression  caused  by  the  thick  damp  clouds 
that  surrounded  us.  With  an  occasional  stumble  from 
one  or  other  of  the  party,  we  made  our  way  to  the  foot  of 
the  Lower  Aar  Gkcier  as  the  approach  of  day  b^n 
to  make  itself  perceptible  through  the  surrounding  mist. 
As  we  advanced  on  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier  the  light 
rapidly  biighteneti,  until  suddenly,  as  though  by  enchant- 
menty  the  eotire  mass  of  cloud  rolled  itself  hack,  and 
in  less  time  than  I  can  write  the  words,  the  great  glacier 
and  its  surrounding  peaks  lay  before  us  unstained  by  a 
single  speck  of  vapour.  Before  us,  as  we  looked  up  the 
main  reach  of  the  glacier,  stot)J  tlie  range  that  extends 
from  the  AbschwuDg  to  the  Schreckhorn.  To  the  right 
we  had  the  cliuin  of  rugged  summits  that  include  the 
Bothhom,  the  Mieselen,  and  the  Ewigeschneehom ;  and 
to  the  left  the  parallel  chain  of  the  Thierbeig  and  the 
Zinkenstock.  Each  of  the  higher  summits  glowed  in  the 
light  of  the  rising  sun ;  the  dark  blue  sky  overhung  the 
valluy,  filled  by  the  glacier  still  grey  in  the  shadow  of  the 
masses  of  cloud  piled  up  behind  us  that  were  fast  retreat- 
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ing  towards  the  Grimsel.  Those  who  have  experienced 
the  combined  effect  of  grand  glacier  scenery  vitb  the 
return  of  sunshine  and  colour  to  t^e  earth  alter  many 
days  of  gloomy  weather,  can  alone  conoeiTe  the  e&ct  of 

60  glorioiirf  a  morning. 

All  (l()ul)t  ai)OUt  our  success  heiiifr  now  removed,  it  was 
agreed  that  we  should  push  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  over  the 
easy  portion  of  our  route  that  Uy  between  ns  and  the  foot 
of  the  Strahleck*  Having  somewhat  strained  one  foot  in  the 
course  of  my  hurried  walk  two  da3rs  before,  I  found  that  I 
could  not  go  fast  so  early  in  the  day,  but  I  felt  Hure  that, 
before  the  difficultieij  coinmt'nced,  1  .should  overtake  my 
companions,  who,  in  the  meantime,  advanced  rapidly 
along  with  the  guides,  leaving  me  to  enjoy  by  myself  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  early  morning.  Though  I  had 
never  traversed  the  glacier  before,  the  writings  of  Agiu^ds 
and  Desor  had  made  me  familial-  with  the  ground  which 
had  ])een  the  scene  of  labonns  prohmgeil  with  rare  per- 
se verauce  throughout  three  successive  seasons.  In  crossing 
the  medial  moraine  I  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  admire 
the  extraordinaiy  dimensions  of  the  blocks  that  compose 
it,  and  then  advanced  along  the  southern  side  of  the 
glacier  towards  the  point  of  meeting  of  its  two  great 
tributaries,  the  Lauteraar  and  the  Finsteraar  Glaciers. 
This  meeting  is  effected  in  a  rather  unusual  way,  and 
deserves  some  notice.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
that  these  glaciers  are  formed  in  the  two  valleys  lying 
between  the  three  parallel  ridgei^  whose  highest  points 
are,  respectively,  the  peaks  of  the  Ewigesc^neehom,  the 
•Schreckhorn,  and  tlie  Fiij.sU'i  iuuhf)m.  Towards  their  origin 
both  glaciers  flow  in  the  same  direction,  and,  if  the  confin- 
ing ridges  were  eufficiently  prolonged,  the  Finsteraar  Glacier 
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would  have  touiul  an  outlet  in  the  valley  of  the  Oberaar 
Glacier,  But  on  that  side  its  course  is  l>arred  by  the  range 
which  oonnecte  the  Thierberg  with  the  FinsteraarhorD,  while 
the  abrupt  termination  of  the  chain  of  the  Schreckhom,  in 
the  promontory  of  the  Abschwun^,  allows  the  accumnlated 
ice  of  the  Finsteraar  to  flow  by  a  lateral  passage  into  the 
adjoining  valley  of  the  Lauteraar.  The  forces,  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  that  have  elevated  the  chief  masses 
in  this  part  of  the  Oberktnd  Alps  into  sharp  jagged  ridges 
directed  from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east*  do  not 
extend  far.  Somewhere  about  the  head  of  the  Oberaar 
Glacier  they  seem  to  have  been  mo<lilied  by  those  far  more 
widely  spread  ai^fencit's  that  have  given  a  prevailint*"  west- 
south-west  and  east-north-east  direction  to  the  principal 
ranges  of  the  Swiss  and  Pennine  Alps,  and  to  the  main 
valleys  that  lie  between  them,* 

The  ascending  slop^  which  is  extremely  gentle  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Unteraar  Glacier,  becomes  somewhat 
steeper  on  the  Finsteraar  branch,  and  I  could  perceive  that 

*  Tiie  vuUi'v  of  the  Rliunc  is  bent  a  little  from  its  din*ct  course,  between 
Leak  and  Briti;,  hy  th«  insertion.  TmrBltel  to  the  main  chain,  tbat  extends 
from  the  Dent  do  Morcles  to  the  ^I<')i)(.li.  of  the  little  explored  ran^re  which 
includes  the  Aletsc-h  Horn  and  the  Nest  Horn.  With  this  slight  ex- 
ception, n  line  drawn  ncroHS  Switzerlund,  from  the  Rhone  below  Mfirttpnr, 
to  the  Rhine  near  Cuirc,  cro<«8ing  the  unimportant  transverac  ridges  oi  the 
Furea  and  lh«  Ober  Alp»  will  be  found  to  lie  altogether  in  the  valleys  of  tlw 
Bbone,  the  llcnss,  and  the  Vorder  Bheio.  Purnlld  to  this  great  line  of 
valley,  we  hnvc,  omitfin'^'  minor  in<«tance6,  first,  the  line  from  Irit<»rlik  n  to 
Kussnncht,  along  which  arc  the  lakes  of  Rricnz,  Lang;«  rii,  Samen,  Alp- 
nach,  and  the  northern  arm  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne  ;  aikd,  fitrihtr  north, 
that  bounded  by  the  Jam  range,  and  oeenfiied  by  tbe  lakes  of  Neufdiatel 
and  Bienne,  and  by  the  conne  of  the  Aar,  from  Biiren  to  Brti<;^'.  In  the 
Rlinetiiin  Alps  again,  the  same  direction  is  preserved,  in  ascoiuliin:  tho  Val 
Bregaglia  from  Chiavenna,  and  descending  over  the  low  pass  of  the  Maloya 
for  leventy  miles  of  tbe  Valley  of  the  Inn,  ncorly  to  Landek  in  Tyrol ;  and 
in  the  Pennine  Alps  we  find  it  a^ln  in  (he  Valley  of  Chamonni,  the  AUlo 
Blanehe^  the  YtX  FeUina»  and  tht  Yal  Anxaaea, 
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owing  to  this,  and  the  appearance  of  numerous  crevasses, 
my  companions  had  slackened  their  speed,  so  that  I  soon 
OYertook  them*  We  here  came  upon  the  n4ive,  but  to  my 
surpriae  there  no  appeamnoe  of  fireeh  mow,  I  had 
already  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  on  the  Ghimsel,  and 
even  on  the  Sidelhoru,  we  had,  on  the  previous  day,  en- 
countered rain  instead  of  snow,  wlierwis  on  f<H-nier  visits, 
during  bad  weather,  I  had  found  deep  snow  at  the  Urimsel 
in  August  The  thermcmetery  during  the  preceding  thirty- 
six  hours,  had  not  fallen  below  47'  Fahrenheit,  showing 
that  the  current  from  the  souths  whose  OTer-charge  of 
aqueous  vapour  had  caused  the  heavy  rain  of  the  last  five 
days,  had  maintained  a  temperature  unusually  hi<jjli  even 
for  the  hei<;ht  of  summer.  This  was  the  real  cause  of 
those  detitructiye  inundations  which  made  the  month  of 
September,  1852,  long  remembei«d  in  many  parts  pf 
Switzerland  and  Savoy.  Such  inundations  would  be  far 
more  common,  if  the  enormous  fall  of  rain  in  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  Alps  were  not  neutrali.Hed  by  its  beinjr  con- 
verted into  8uo\v  in  the  region  of  the  Iiigher  mountains 
and  glaciers.  The  usual  supply  from  this  latter  source  is 
greatly  diminished  at  such  times,  and  though  the  small 
streams  are  swollen,  the  great  torrents  that  issue  from  the 
glaciers  are  reduced  to  less  than  half  their  usaal  volume. 
But  the  Cftse  is  very  different  when  rain  several  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point  fulls  upon  the  great  fields  of  ice 
and  n^v^.  The  whole  of  it  goes  to  swell  the  glacier 
streams,  and,  moreover,  the  entire  of  its  surplus  heat  is 
consumed  in  melting  the  ice  and  snow  with  which  it  comes 
into  contact  Af^  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  prodi- 
gious amount  of  water  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
must  be  carried  down  within  a  few  hours  into  the  prin- 
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cipal  valleys,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  when  a  few  days 
later,  in  ascending  from  {SalieiicLes  to  Ciiarnouui,  1  fuund 
bridge  after  bridge  swept  away — some  of  them  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  water  and  massea 
of  stone  and  rubbieh  brought  down,  sufficient,  in  one  in- 
stance, to  bury  a  house  and  mill  so  completely  that  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  latter,  and  the  roof  of  the  building, 
remained  projecting  from  the  surface. 

In  ascending  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier,  our  course 
•was  directly  towards  the  Finsteraarhorn,  which  towered 
into  the  sky  more  and  more  grandly  as  we  approached,  and 
at  the  point  where,  after  rounding  a  projecting  spur  from 
the  Schreckhom,  the  valley  turns  abruptly  to  the  right,  or 
north-west,  ijuite  losing  sight  of  the  previous  portion  of  the 
track,  the  [>eak  presents  one  of  the  grandest  objects  to  be 
found  in  the  Alps,  or,  I  believe  1  might  add,  in  the  world.* 
The  Monte  Bosa,  from  the  Macugnaga  Glacier,  is  more 
colossal ;  the  Aiguille  Vert«  and  the  Aiguille  du  Dm,  from 
Mer  de  Glace,  and  the  Glockner,  from  the  Pasterze  Glacier, 
are  ptiliaps  more  beautiful  in  form;  but  from  this  setjues- 
tered  spot,  to  which  no  sound  or  sight  of  the  lower  world 
can  penetrate,  the  view  across  the  fields  of  neve,  lying  level 
and  unbroken  to  the  very  base  of  the  dark  precipices  that 
reach  upward  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  is  unique  of 
its  kind.  The  impression  that  arises  is  that  of  some  land- 
locked fiord  in  a  tideless  frozen  sea,  over  which  broods  for 
ever  the  shadow  of  the  Peak  t#i  Darkness. 

We  pressed  onward  into  the  branch  of  the  valley  that 
leads  close  to  the  crags  of  the  Schreckhom,  and  it  soon 
became  manifest  that  the  pass  must  be  effected  by  ascend- 

*  Tbe  view  of  tbe  Ffautanuiiiont  in  Uie  AwitispiMe  it  taken  ftom  n 
point  lower  dowa  <m  tiw  Fimicnir  QIader,  near  to  ill  eonflnenoe  with  tbe 
XitfliMmaf  bcnnelL 
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ing  ;in  extremely  steep  rid^e  of  snow  that  closes  in  the 
head  of  the  valley,  at  the  only  poiut  wljere  it  is  not  shut  in 
by  walls  of  rock,  so  steep  as  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  im- 
inacdcable.  We  now  readied  the  fresh  and  soft  snow,  and 
veils  were  in  requisition.  The  ascent  became  gradually 
steeper,  as  was  evident  when  one  of  the  party  dropped  bis 
alpenstock,  which  shot  down  the  slope  ^v^th  ii  Jiivellous 
rapidity;  a  little  farther  we  weie  at  the  very  loot  of  the 
well  known  ice  wall  of  the  Strahleck  and  we  prepared  to 
commence  the  work  of  the  day. 

We  were  all  tied  t(^;ether;  theie  was  no  tJiougbt  of 
cutting  steps,  for  the  fresh  snow  was  soft  and  very  deep, 
s«j  tliat  there  was  scarcely  any  visible  aj)pearaiice  of  the 
wide  crevasse  or  bergRchriDul,  which  forms  the  chief  diffi- 
culty of  the  ascent :  but  it  was  all  the  more  necessary  to 
be  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  the  snow-covering  giving 
way.  I  took  the  lead,  as  I  was  anxious  to  test  a  mode  of 
mounting  steep  slopes  of  soft  snow,  which  I  may  venture 
to  recoininend  {is  advantageous  in  such  cases.  You  hold 
the  al}>enstock  horizoutally  with  both  hands,  the  point 
being  turned  to  the  left  side,  and  thrust  it  forward,  with  a 
somewhat  oblique  movement  from  right  to  left,  so  as  to 
bury  it  in  the  snow  transversely,  at  about  the  height  of  the 
chest.  However  soft  the  snow  may  be,  this  affords  a  toler* 
ably  solid  support  upon  which  to  press  with  the  hands,  in 
order  to  gain  footing  for  the  next  step.  Such  a  plan  is 
required  only  where  the  slope  is  veiy  steep,  as  is  the  case 
at  the  Strahleck.  Two  practised  mountaineers  describe 
it^  indeed,  as  '*  nearly  perpendicular;*'  but  this  expremon 
is  often  used  rather  loosely,  and,  in  this  case,  may  stand 
for  an  inclination  approaching  to  €0^  a  slope  which,  as  those 
who  have  tried  it  are  aware,  is  indeed  iurmidably  steep. 
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The  crevasse  was  passed  in  safety  and  without  serious 

difficulty,  though  a  sliglit  subsidence  of  the  snow  as  I  was 
over  it  matle  me  fe(4  well  pleased  that  I  liiul  ;i  stout  rope 
round  my  waist.    lie)  ond  this  we  came  upon  rocks,  steep, 
but  no  way  difficult;  then  again  upon  fresh  snow,  and 
soon  affcer  the  chief  object  of  our  expedition  was  attained — 
we  were  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Strahleck.   It  is  altogether 
a  scene  of  the  ice  world,  for  the  distant  f^limpses  of  the 
lake  of  Thun  and  the  plain  of  Switzerland  are  sciircely 
regarded;  the  attention  is  absorbed  by  the  immediately 
surrounding  objects,  which  are  scarcely  to  be  exceeded  for 
wildness  and  grandeur.   Especially  striking  is  the  great 
ice  hadn  from  whence  descends  the  lower  glacier  of 
Orindelwald,  overhung  by  the  Walcherhomer,  or  Grindel- 
w.'ild  Viescherhtimer,  and  the  ridge  that  connects  these 
with  the  JNloQch  and  Eiger.    Neither  from  this,  nor  from 
any  other  point  that  I  have  attained,  have  I  hvm  ible 
completely  to  untavel  the  intricate  topography  of  the 
region  west  of  the  Finsteraar  Horn.   It  is  asserted  by 
Besor  that  the  u])permost  part  of  the  glacier  field  just 
mentioned  flows  over  the  depression  between  the  Mittelgrat 
and  tlie  peak  imuietiiately  west  of  the  Finsteraar  Horn, 
which  ha5  l>een  named  the  Agassiz  Horn,  thus  feeding  at 
once  the  Aar  and  the  Grindewald  glaciers.    This  I  believe 
to  be  a  mistake,  but  the  point  should  be  decided  by  some 
one  who  may  reach  the  Strahleck  early  enough  to  spare  two 
or  three  hours  for  an  excursion  along  the  Mittelgrat. 
Wliile  I  was  engiiged  in  pointing  out  to  my  coinpaiiioiis 
various  facts  connected  with  the  structure  and  movement 
of  the  ghiciers,  the  guides  summoned  us  to  our  mid-day 
meal;  and  as  the  wind  was  rather  sharp,  we  were  glad  to 
nestle  in  a  sheltered  comer,  under  the  rocks  of  one  of  the 
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chief  buttresses  of  the  Schreckhorn  that  rise  abruptly  from 
one  side  of  the  pass.  This  rock  dibiutegrates  more  easily 
than  is  common  at  so  great  an  elevation.  Desor  has  called 
it  mica  slate,  but  I  apprehend  that  this  name  is  rather 
loosely  applied  in  the  Alps  to  rocks  of  whatever  sge  that 
have  nndeigone  metamorphic  action^  and  that  the  so-called 
mica  slate  and  gneiss  of  this  part  of  the  chain  belongs  to 
some  of  the  secondary  formations  underlying  the  Jura 
limestone. 

I  had  with  me  no  barometer^  nor  the  means  of  boiling 
water,  and  can  neither  confirm  nor  dispute  the  measure- 
ment of  MM.  Agassis  and  Desor,  which  greatly  exceeds 
the  height  deduced  from  preceding  observations*  Their  re- 
sult is  3,355  *  meh  es,  or  1 1 ,007  English  feet  From  a  com- 
parisuu  with  the  neij^^ibuuri ug  summits,  which  have  been 
measmred  trigonometrical ly,  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
height  could  not  exceed  10,000  feet  above  the  sea  leveL 

There  has  been  some  discussion  about  the  origin  of  the 
name  Stnihleck — sunbeam  comer — but,  on  the  spot»  the 
explanation  appeared  to  be  obvious.  The  Grindelwald 
shepherds,  who  feed  tlieir  flocks  in  summer  on  the  Za,*^en- 
berg,  an  oamB  in  the  ice  desert  below  us,  are  shut  out  from 
the  rising  sun  by  the  range  of  the  Schreckhorn,  and  the 
first  mys  of  morning  reach  them  over  the  ridge  of  tiie 
Strahleck,  The  Zasenberg  is  the  only  spot  inhabited,  even 
in  the  height  of  the  summer,  that  is  visible  from  the  place 
where  we  stood,  and  from  these  shepherds  it  must  have 
received  its  very  appropriate  name. 

We  had  reached  the  top  about  eleven,  and,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  our  guides,  prepared  to  start  again  before  mid- 


*  A  tttlwcqiient  vedactioo  gaxe  8471  metres  or  11,060  Esfl^  ftct 
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day.    The  first  part  of  the  descent  being  very  steep,  the 
rope  was  once  more  in  requisition,  and  we  commenced  the 
descent  with  fresh-lighted  cigars,  whtcli  I  had  served  out 
I  was  obliged  to  lead  slowly^  as  inj  oompanions  eried  out 
whenever  I  attempted  to  hurry,  and  looking  hack,  after 
two  or  three  minutes,  I  found  that  every  man,  guides  in- 
chide<l,  iia  1  let  Itics  cigar  go  out.    The  steepest  part  was 
soon  puivsed,  without  laeeting  any  herrgschmiuly  euch  as 
•one  of  Desor's  companions  fell  into;  then  oame  a  few 
rocks^  and  below  these  a  long  incline  of  snow,  rather  steep, 
but  tempting  for  a  gliaaads.    The  snow,  howeirer,  was 
rough  and  lumpy,  perhaps  owing  to  rain  having  fallen 
even  at  this  great  height.    In  such  a  state  of  the  snow  it 
is  diiBcultjAud  not  very  safe,  to  glide  in  the  usual  standing 
posture,  and  I  prefer  the  less  dignified  i)lan  of  sitting  upon 
my  plaidy  steering  with  the  alpenstock*   Our  American 
comrade^  who  attempted  the  same  operation,  and  tried  to 
check  his  velocity  with  his  feet,  as  beginners  often  do, 
soon  found  himself  flying  down  head  foremost,  at  a  dis- 
agreeably ra|)i(l  paee.    Young  Zybach  w^us  fortunately  al)le 
to  stop  this  uncomfortable  mode  of  "  going  aheml.*'  We  did 
not  follow  the  course  described  by  M.  Desor,  whose  party 
crossed  the  upper  part  of  the  gbcier  to  the  foot  of  the 
Zasenherg*   Under  the  guidance  of  Zybach,  we  kept  all 
along  as  ranch  as  possible  to  the  right  side  of  the  glacier, 
where,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  there  is  no  other 
difficulty  than  arises  from  ja  passage  down  some  very  steep 
rocks,  where  the  guides,  insisdng  that  a  person  who  did 
not  know  the  spot  could  not  find  a  footing,  required  that 
each  of  the  travellers  in  turn  should  be  let  down  with  the 
rope  passed  under  his  arms.   We  were  going  on  at  a 
moderate  pace,  luiappreheuBive  of  further  difficulty,  and 
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ezpectmg  to  amve  immedialiely  at  the  chalet  of  the  Met- 
teaalbetgy  where  I  ma  aiudoiia  to  examine  with  some  care 
the  Tegetation  of  the  snmnrnding  rocks,  when  our  pro- 
gress was  Biiddenly  stopped  in  a  quite  unexpected  way. 

At  a  p<iint  wliere  the  glacier  abuts  iigainst  the  rock, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  pass  from  terra  firrna  to  tlie  ice, 
there  is  in  general  but  the  trifling  difficulty  of  soiambling 
up  the  steep  edge  cf  the  glacier ;  hut  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  and  the  effect  of  the  heavy  rains,  had  combined  to 
make  the  glacier  shrink  very  much  within  its  usual  limits. 
"Wlien  we  reached  the  place  where  it  is  customary  to  step 
the  rock  upon  the  ice,  we  found  that  we  were  at  the 
top  of  a  vertical  wall»  ground  smooth  by  the  passage  of  the 
glacier,  now  fallen  in  a  shattered  state  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
below  Wf  and  leaving  a  space  many  feet  wide  between  tiie 
ice  and  the  rock.   Hm  and  there  projected  some  edges 
and  pinnacles  of  the  broken  glacier,  one  or  two  of  which 
reached  within  five  or  six  feet  of  the  wall  near  to  where 
we  stood ;  but  after  the  heat  of  so  bright  a  day  they. were 
in  a  enimbling  and  rotten  condition,  and  the  boldest  man 
would  not  venture  to  trust  his  wdght  to  so  finil  a  pedestaL 
We  were  upon  a  sort  of  promontory,  and  further  progress 
along  the  side  of  the  glacier  was  t^iiite  impracticable,  the 
rock  becoming  absolutely  precipitous.    The  case  began  to 
look  awkward.    After  casting  about  for  a  while,  and  see- 
ing no  outlet  towards  the  glader,  I  thought  of  attempting 
a  passage  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  climbing  up  some 
very  steep  rocks  behind  us,  and  seeking  a  mode  of  descent 
on  the  otlier  side  t<jward.s  the  maKs  of  the  Mettcuberg.  I 
had  got  a  good  way  up  the  rock.s  until  I  found  that  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  clamber  farther,  when  I  turned  round 
to  see  what  my  companions  below  were  about.   They  were 
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scattered  along  the  brink  of  the  glacier,  seemingly  in 
rather  hopeless  mood,  when  suddenly  I  observed  young 
Zybach  spring  from  the  edge  of  the  rock  and  disappear 
from  sight.  The  others  ha8t«oed  to  the  spot  which  he  had 
le%  and  their  alarmed  and  excited  gestures  showed  that 
they  thought  something  serious  had  happened. 

I  descended  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  soon  joined  them. 
Tliev  slu)ut«^d  loudly,  receiving,  of  course,  no  reply,  and 
poiiittHJ  out  a  crevasse  in  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  down 
which  they  declared  that  Zybach  had  disappeared.   I  must 
own  that  I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  proceeding, 
though  I  dould  not  feel  any  alarm  about  so  hold  and  active 
a  motmtaineer  as  young  Zybach  had  shown  himself;  hut  I 
Mas  well  pleased  when,  after  a  short  time,  we  saw  him 
Bcraiuble  up  out  of  a  crevasse  some  sixty  or  seventy  yards 
from  where  we  stood.    He  was  quite  unhurt^  but  much 
begrimed  with  the  white  glacier  mud,  and  soon  made  his 
way  towards  us.  Selecting  one  of  the  projecting  pinnacles 
of  ioe  that  approached  nearest  to  the  rock,  he  proceeded  to 
cut  away  the  upper  crumbling  surface  with  his  pole-axe, 
and  on  reaching  the  solid  ice  within,  he  cleared  out  two  or 
three  footsteps  in  the  slippery  edge.    There  was  now  a 
secure  place  on  which  to  rest  the  foot;  a  short  striding 
Jump  from  the  rock  to  the  ice  was  enough  to  clear  the  in- 
tervening space;  but  the  edge  of  ice  was  narrow  and 
sharp,  and  below  was  a  disagreeable-looking  chasm,  where 
the  rock  gr.ulually  shelved  under  the  glacier  at  a  depth 
that  1  did  not  care  to  nieiu^ure.    I  own  that  1  should  have 
found  it  nervous  work  but  for  the  security  afforded  by  that 
constant  friend  of  the  Alpine  traveller — the  rope.  One 
end  was  passed  across  to  Zybach,  the  other  being  held  by 
the  older  guide,  standing  on  the  rock  behind  us,  and  each 
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of  118  in  taniy  grasping  this  in  the  right  hand,  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  alighting  on  the  edge  of  the  ioe^  and  the  guide 
who  came  lasty  holding  the  end  of  the  rope,  had  the 
security  that,  even  if  his  foot  did  miss  the  mark,  we  were 
all  ready  to  draw  hiui  up  again  to  where  we  stood. 

Young  Zybach  showed  both  skill  and  courage^on  this 
occasion.  Failing  every  direct  means  for  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  glacier  in  safety,  he  had  -noticed  a  smooth 
piece  of  ice  on  which  it  was  possible  to  alight  by  a  jump 
from  the  rock;  but  tliis  wjus  cut  off  from  the  adjoining 
glacier  by  impracticable  crevasses.  His  plan  was  to  de- 
scend one  of  these  crevasses  and  make  his  way  under  the 
glacier,  until  he  should  find  some  other  crevasse  through 
which  it  might  be  possible  to  ascend  again  to  the  light  of 
day.  The  ioe  does  not  touch  the  rock  at  every  point,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  leaves  hollow  sj)aces  through  which  it  is 
often  practicable  for  a  man  to  crawl.  A  knowledge  of  this 
fact  enabled  Zybach  to  extricate  us  from  a  position  where 
we  should  otherwise  have  passed  a  veiy  uncomfortable 
night  It  is  clear  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  we  might  all 
of  us,  though  with  some  damage  to  our  clothes,  have  fol- 
lowed the  course  which  he  took  for  himself,  and  it  is 
worth  remembering  by  rrlaner  travellers,  that  in  a  case  of 
difficulty  where  they  can  hud  no  road  ov^  the  gkicier, 
they  may  discover,  at  &  pinch,  a  practicable  way  under  it 

After  this  we  had  no  further  adventure;  we  had  lost 
more  than  an  hour,  and  the  stm  was  Hut  declining,  so  we 
did  not  halt  at  the  ch&let  of  the  Mettenberg,  but  passing 
tliu  gliicier  round  the  corner  of  the  rock  just  above  tlie 
great  ice-cascade  of  the  Grindelwald  Glacier,  where  we 
were  assisted  by  planks  laid  across  two  or  three  crevasses 
for  the  convenience  of  the  cattle  descending  from  the 
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Mettenbcrg  to  their  winter  quarters  at  Grindelwald,  we 
aoon  struck  upon  the  path  by  which  tourists  who  vimt  the 
flo-caUed  Mer  de  (xlaoe  usually  ascend.  I  was  straok  with 
the  appearanoe  of  the  cascade,  which  exhibited  an  unusual 
de^ee  of  confusion.  Owing  to  warmth  and  rain,  the  ice, 
which  diii  ing  summer  is  broken  into  turrets  and  pinnacles, 
looked  as  if  these  fantastic  structures  had  been  sh«attered 
by  an  earthquake;  large  masses  away  here 

and  thm,  and  partially  choked  the  erevasses.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  these  fragments  melt  rapidly, 
the  entire  of  their  snHaoe  being  exposed  to  the  air;  and  I 
believe  that  a  very  small  portion  of  them  is  ultiiuately  re- 
embodied  in  the  ^^huier  at  the  point  l)elow  the  cascade 
where  the  crevasses  are  closed  by  the  change  of  curvature 
in  the  bed  of  the  glacier.  As  I  have  taken  occasion  to 
state  elsewhere,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mechanioal  effect 
of  an  ice-^  is  very  much  as  if  a  series  of  long  transverse 
wedges  had  l)ecn  cut  out  of  tlie  mass  of  the  glacier,  while 
at  the  same  time  I  admit  that,  uutwithstanding  tlie  relief 
given  by  this  process,  there  generally  exists,  at  the  foot  of 
an  ioe-&dl,  an  amount  of  pressure  acting  in  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  the  glacier  sufficient  to  generate  the 
veined  structure  which  is  almost  invariably  seen  in  mch 
atnations. 

Our  Gemian  companion  now  began  to  sho^v  iindtiiibted 
signs  of  £fttigue,  so,  leaving  him  and  his  friend  with  the 
guides,  I  hurried  onward  down  the  path  towards  Grindel- 
wald. But  my  haste  was  of  litUe  avail.  It  was  nearly 
pitch  dark  when  I  reached  the  bottom  of  the  valley;  I 
took  a  wrong  turn  among  the  numerous  roughly-paved 
paths  that  surround  the  village.  To  avoid  retracing  my 
steps  I  struck  across  the  fields,  and  in  so  doing  encountered 
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a  variety  of  petty  obstacles,  so  that  I  reached  the  inn  but 
a  few  moments  before  the  rest  of  the  party.  We  had  been 
fifteen  hours  out^  but  under  ordinary  dreumstanoes  four- 
teen hours  must  be  amply  8ufficient>  allowing  an  hours 
halt  at  the  summit  of  the  pass.  In  summer  it  would  be 
advisable  to  start,  from  the  Grimsel  not  later  than  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  leave  time  for  any  imex- 
pected  delay  that  may  be  encountered  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  very  gentle  rise  of  the  Aar  Glacier  firom  the 
Chrimsel  to  the  foot  of  the  Strahleck  makes  this  one  of  the 
least  fatiguing  of  the  high  glacier  passes.  The  precaution 
of  wearing  a  veil  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ascent  saves 
the  face  and  lips  from  the  disagi  eea-ble  effects  which  some- 
times follow  from  exposure  to  the  sun^  the  keen  air^  and 
the  reverberation  from  the  snow. 

Grindelwald  afforded  me  an  amusing  illustration  of  the 
extortionate  habits  of  Swiss  innkeepers.  On  paying  my 
bill  the  next  morning,  I  found  a  charge  of  half  a  franc  for 
eau  siicrec.  On  asking  for  explanation,  I  found  that  after 
breaklast  I  had  put  a  lump  of  sugar,  which  I  do  not  use  at 
that  meal»  into  a  glass  of  water ;  and  it  was  coolly  main- 
tained that  as  the  water  was  not  part  of  the  breakfast^  I 
should  pay  extra  for  the  sugar  so  consumed. 

I  started  after  this  for  Berne  and  Geneva,  leaving  my 
travelling  companiun.s  perfectly  reconciled  and  convinced 
that  there  was  yet  much  to  learn  respecting  the  glacier 
theoiy»  and  I  bore  with  me  the  recollection  of  one  of  the 
brighteet  and  most  g^rious  days  that  I  have  ever  eigoyedy 
snatched,  so  to  say,  from  the  very  midst  of  the  destructive 
inundations  of  September^  1852. 

J.  Ball. 
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Note. 

Since  the  foregoing  pa;ies  were  written,  I  have  been 
favoured  by  Mr.  W.  Mathews  with  the  loan  of  a  scarce  tracts 
which  contains  the  earliest  published  account  of  the  passage 
of  the  Strahlork.  It  is  a  nari-ativo.  |»uMi>li('«l  in  1S13,  of  the 
explorations  aud  accents  made  b_v  lour  nRTiibn ol  the  family 
of  Moyt-r,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Aura u.  Two  of  them,  the 
brothers  Rudolph  and  Jerome  Meyer,  had  two  years  before 
published  an  account  of  an  ascent  of  the  Jungfrau,  effected  in 
181 1,  whsch  had  culled  forth  in  Switzerland  various  expressions 
of  incredulity,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  wlio  knew  the 
Jungfrau  only  from  the  Bernese  side.  In  the  summer  of  the 
following  year  a  more  numerous  paity,  which  included  twa 
sons,  by  name  Rudolph  and  TheophiluB,  of  the  first-named 
Rudolph,  together  with  a  tchoolmaater  named  Thilo,  and 
several  gmdes»  undertook  a  more  considerable  expedition, 
which  was  designed  as  weU  to  carry  on  sci^tiflc  obser?ation8 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Alp8»  as  to  effect  the  ascent  of 
some  of  the  most  considerable  peaks^  and  especially  to  remove 
the  doubts  cast  apon  the  realitj  of  the  previous  ascent  of  the 
Jungfrau. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  this  curious  tract,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  narrative,  so  far  as  it  rests 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Meyers,  is  tntthful  and  accurate, 
and  as  the  point  is  one  of  some  interest,  I  may  be  permitted 
briefly  to  state  my  reasons. 

The  nonrative,  though  written  in  the  name  of  Rudolph 
Meyer  the  younger,  is  not  the  work  of  any  membor  of  the 
expedition.  A  preface  informs  the  reader  that  it  was  com- 
posed by  a  Mr.  Zschokke,  who  was  the  editor  of  a  Swiss 
scientific  periodical,  ii|>()ii  the  notes  and  verbal  information 
given  to  him  by  Dr.  Rudolph  Meyer.  The  narrative  has  just 
the  degree  of  incoinpli'teness  and  occasional  inconsistency  that 
might  l>e  expected  iiih](T  such  circumstances,  but  it  contains  a 
multitude  of  details  suiiiciently  accurate  to  make  it  impossihle 
to  suspect  that  they  could  have  been  derived  from  guides  or 
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chamois  hunters,  if  indeed  at  that  period  there  were  any  who 
had  been  bohl  enough  to  penetrate  the  region  surrounding  the 
Finstcraar  Horn.  But  the  strongest  ])ifH'e  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  Meyers,  which  in  my  opinion 
has  been  ratlier  wantonly  called  in  question,  is  tlie  map 
annexed  to  the  tract  now  before  me.  It  contains  numerous 
correct  details  not  to  be  foujid  in  the  best  of  tiic  tl^'ii  existing 
maps  —  that  of  Weiss.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  no  mup  uiiiil  the 
recent  publication  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Map,  a])pruaching  so 
near  to  correctness.  The  point  upon  which  the  greatest  stress 
has  been  laid  by  sceptics,  is  tlie  statement  that  in  the  second 
ascent  of  the  Jungfrau,  accomplished  by  Theophilus  Meyer  in 
1812,  the  Iftst  ridge  had  beeo  attained  from  the  east  side, 
instead  ef  reaching  it  from  the  south,  by  the  course  which 
had  been  followed  in  the  previous  year  by  the  elder  Mc}  ers, 
and  which  has  been  adopted  in  every  subsequent  ascent.  It 
is  true  that  it  now  appears  impractieable  to  follow  the  traclc 
taken  by  Theophilus  Heyer,  but  if  appearances^  without  actual 
trial,  are  to  decide  in  such  cases,  I  fear  that  several  of  the 
authors  of  papers  in  this  volume  may  hereafter  have  their 
veracity  called  in  question  on  similar  grounds.  As  it  was, 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  the  final  at4ie  is  said  to  have  been 
eztremcb  and  three  hcnirs  were  consumed  in  mounting  a  height 
of400.feet. 

I  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  the  alleged  ascent  <^  the  Fin- 
ateraar  Horn,  but  I  may  here  briefly  notice  the  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  Strahleck  effected  by  Rudolph  Meyer,  on  the 

4th  of  September,  1812. 

He  says,  that  a  tradition  prevailed  among  the  natives,  that 
a  certain  Dr.  Klaus  had  made  the  passage  about  100  years 
before,  and  mentions  a  saying  among  the  hunters  at  Grin- 
dclwahl,  that  the  chamois,  when  disturbed  on  that  side,  took 
secure  refii;:*'  in  the  valley  between  the  Finsteraar  Horn  and 
the  Schreckhorn. 

The  account  of  the  expedition  which  was  undertaken  from 
the  Grimsel  side,  thougli  meiigre  enough,  is  evidently  derived 
from  personal  observation.  Some  glacier  phenunuiui,  and 
especially  tliu  iurmuuou  of  lateral  moraines,  are  correctly 
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describerl,  ami  in  connprtion  with  a  strangely  mistaken  idea 
as  to  the  origin  nt  uk  ii;?l  moraines,  there  occurs  a  passage 
wherein  tlio  analo;;j  between  the  movement  of  a  glacier  and 
that  of  a  river  is  more  clearly  expressed  thiui  by  any  previous 
writer.  I  transcribe  the  sentence,  which  may  interest  some 
readers :  — 

•*  Indem  der  Gletscher  jilhrlich  durch  die  Sclnvcrkraft 
'*  tiefer  rum  Thiil  rutscht^  vcrliin^jert  fiich  die  SchiittliiMie, 
"  und  trilt  in  die  Mittc  dcs  Glctschcrs  nach  denselben  Gc- 
^  setzen,  wie  eine  Schupfwuhr  die  stilrkste  Stromung  eines 
**  FluBses  vom  Ufer  gcgen  die  Mitte  so  leitel** 

Dr.  Meyer  mnat  have  pused  tbe  ridge  of  the  Strahleck  yery 
much  At  the  same  point  that  m  now  chosen.  He  found  a 
snow  bridge  over  the  btrfftehrtrnd,  and  employed  an  hour  in 
mounting  the  ridge.  The  descent  was  effected  along  th^ 
right  side  of  the  glacier  by  the  same  steep  rocks  where  tho 
guides  now  let  traTcllers  down  with  the  rope,  and  they  reached 
Grindelwald  at  eight  o'clock  p.ic  From  1812,  until  M.  Agassis 
and  his  friends  established  their  dwelling  on  the  Aar  Glacier, 
no  traTeUer,  save  Hugi,  seems  to  have  visited  the  Strahleck. 
It  is  now  frequently  passed  every  season,  and  we  may  hope 
that  many  of  the  almost  unknown  passes  described  in  this 
volume  may,  after  a  few  years»  be  equally  familiar  to  practised 
mountaineers. 
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CHAP.  XL 

ASCENT  OT  THE  HNSTERAAR  HOBK. 

Baia  few  days  before  I  left  Cambridge,  in  July,  1857» 
purposing  to  make  an  eigbt  weeks*  tour  in  Switmrland 
with  my  friend,  Mr.  Ellis  of  Sidney  College,  a  laugh  was 
raised  at  wny  expense,  by  the  suggestion  of  a  facetious 
friend  that  I  might  distinguish  myself  by  an  ascent  of  the 
Finatemar  Hora.  In  point  of  facti  at  that  time  neither  Ij 
nor  any  one  present^  knew  tliat  two  happy  mortals  had 
snoeeeded  in  reaching  its  summit  so  for  back  as  the  year 
1841,  and  the  suggestion  that  I  should  attempt  to  scale 
it,  was  intended  to  have  pretty  much  the  same  force  as 
would  now  be  conveyed  in  a  recommendation  to  try  the 
Matterhom ;  though,  perhaps,  the  time  may  come  when 
eren  that  mountain  will  not  be  considered  inacoeauhle. 

X  was^  therefore,  intensely  delighted  when  on  meetbg 
Mr.  Kennedy  by  appointment  at  Interlaehen,  on  the  4tli  of 
August,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  met  with  two 
Cambridge  men  at  iieicheubach,  who  were  planning  to 
take  the  Strahleck  pass  from  Grrindelwald  to  the  Grimsel* 
and  thence  otfcempt  the  Finsteraar  Horn,  and  that  they 
bad  kindly  authorised  him  to  invite  Ellis  and  myself  to 
join  the  expedition. 

Here  \v,is  a  glorious  opportunity  for  giving  a  fitting 
response  to  the  scoffs  of  my  Cambridge  friends.  We  at 
once  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation,  and  arriving  at 
Grindelwald  the  next  day,  were  introduced  to  Mr.  St  John 
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Mathews,  of  Trinity,  and  Mr.  William  ]\Iatlie\vs,  of  St. 
John^s,  our  acquaintance  with  whom  soon  ripened  into 
Mendfihip,  under  the  genial  influence  of  common  labours 
and  common  hardehipfiu  They  had  engaged  the  services  of 
Auguste  Simond  and  Jean  Baptiste  Croz,  of  Chamouni, 
and  also  of  Jobann  Jaun  of  Meyringen,  who  had  made  two 
ascents  of  the  Fiustenuir  Horn  with  HciT  Solger  of  Basle,  in 
1841.  Kennedy  and  his  foot  page,  commonly,  and  not 
altogether  without  reason,  known  as  Fortunatus,  with  Ellis 
and  myself,  completed  the  parly. 

We  made  a  successful  passage  of  the  Strahleck,  though, 
unhappily,  we  had  rain  and  snow  in  all  the  higher  portions 
of  the  pass,  and  could  see  little  or  nothing  of  the  mag- 
nificent scenery  by  which  we  were  surrounded.  After  two 
days'  sojourn  at  the  Grimsel,  where  the  weather  continued 
bad,  we  determined  to  change  the  point  of  attack  firom 
thence  to  the  .^ggisch-horn ;  and  accordingly  reached  tlie 
Jungfrau  Hotel  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  August  the 
8th.  Heavy  clouds  on  Sunday  morning,  with  rain  in  the 
afternoon,  which  at  night-fall  turned  to  snow,  followed  by 
thick  wet  mist  all  the  next  day,  ought,  I  suppose,  to  have 
rendered  us  despondent;  and  probably  would  have  had 
that  result,  but  for  tiie  consoling  assurances  of  our  host^ 
that  l^e  bad  weather  would  not,  nay,  could  not,  last  more 
than  a  fortnirjht.  Happily,  however,  on  Tuesday  morning 
the  clouds  began  to  break.  St.  Jokn  ^lathews,  Jaun,  and 
I  sallied  forth  to  explore  a  portion  of  the  Middle  Aletsch 
glacier,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  walked  to  the  top  of 
the  .^ggisch-horn;  but  I  believe  the  one  question  which 
occupied  every  one's  thoughts,  and  pretty  fi-equently  found 
utterance,  was,  "  Will  to-morrow  be  fine  enough  for  the 
Finateraar  Horn  ?  " 
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There  had  been  some  stroncr  negative  opinions  expressed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day^  before  we  Beporated ;  but  the 
sky  had  brightened  so  steadily,  tiiat  when  the  whole  party 
met  at  dinner,  and  the  qnestton  was  put,  the  ayes  were 
everywhere,  and  the  noes  nowhere.  At  length  the  last 
dish  was  removed,  a  fre.sli  bottle  of  Beaiijolais  produced, 
and  we  proceeded  to  settle  about  guides  for  tlie  morrow- 

We  had  already  with  us,  as  I  have  mentioned,  Johann 
Jaun,  the  only  Oberlander  who  had  ever  reached  the  sum- 
mit; and  our  two  Ghamonni  men  had  shown  themselves 
so  extremely  knowing  in  places  where  they  had  never  been 
before,  that  we  were  inclined  to  trust  tliese  three  as  j^uides, 
and  take  only  porters  for  the  provisions  and  beading.  But 
old  Jaun  put  in  an  objection :  he  knew  no  French,  Simond 
and  Cro2  no  German ;  and  so  Jaun  would  have  another 
man  with  whom  he  might  consult  in  places  of  difficulty, 
I  suppose  the  absurd  system  of  rota  in  force  at  Ghamouni 
accounts  for  the  fact  tliut  so  few  of  the  first-class  miides  of 
that  village,  who  are  all  such  clever  fellows,  care  to  increase 
their  efficiency  by  a  study  of  foreign  languages,  as  they 
feel  that  no  additioual  acquirements  would  place  them  in 
advance  of  theii  comrades.  They  should  bear  ui  mind, 
however,  that  though  this  is  true  at  home,  it  is  not  so  in 
Switzeriaud  ;  and  tliat  tliey  would  very  niatrrudly  increase 
their  chance  of  makinjj^  lon|i2^  engagements  to  tnivel  in  the 
Oberland  or  other  mountain  districts,  by  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  G-erman  and  £nglish. 

We  readily  consented  to  Jann's  not  unreasonable 
demand,  but  on  applying  to  the  landlord,  we  met  with  a 
fresh  difficulty.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  us  tliat  wo 
required,  at  loast,  two  additional  guides,  and  introduced  to 
our  notice  Aloys  Bortis  of  Vieschi  a  dark,  sturdy-looking 
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fellow  with  a  uiavc  coiiTitenance  and  a  limited  vocabulary; 
one  ot  his  few  words,  however,  was  "  canierado,*'  and  the 
bnrden  of  his  diBcourse  was  that  he  would  not  go  without 
his  cameradOj  and  that  he  and  the  camerado  must  each  have 
fi%  fiance.  In  vain  we  argae^  neither  jokee  nor  simuhitod 
wrath  can  move  him: — **  Fiify  francs  for  me,  fifty  francs 
for  my  camerado,  or  I  go  not.**  We  appeal  to  the  landlord, 
hut  to  little  purpose.  Bortis,  he  thinks,  is  riglit.  Ah ! 
treacherous  Wellig,  good  landlord,  good  cook  as  thou  art, 
I  cannot  hut  ahuae  thee  in  this  matter,  for  the  camerado  is 
thine  own  ooumn,  and  out  of  that  100  franca  the  Hon*8 
share  is  thipe.  Bortts  is  no  free  ag«it^  hut  thy  slave,  and 
while  we  are  marvelling  at  the  immovable  greediness  of 
that  apparently  stolid  worthy,  he  is  but  repeating  the 
lesson  he  has  learnt  from  thee,  **  Fifty  francs  for  me,  fifty 
francs  for  my  camerado,  or  I  go  not***  * 

We  were  too  detennined,  however,  on  trying  our  luck  on 
the  moiTow  to  hold  out  very  long,  and  at  last  an  abate- 
ment of  ten  francs  being  proposed,  we  closed  without 
further  dispute,  and  agreed  to  give  ninety  francs  to  Bortis 
and  the  camerado  Franz  Wellig,  and  twenty-five  to  a  porter 
to  go  with  us  through  the  whole  excursion,  while  wraps  and 
providons  were  to  be  sent  on  to  the  Faulberg,  where  we 
intended  to  bivouac^  by  two  other  porters  at  a  very  trifling 
expense^  We  gave  a  few  directions  as  to  the  roasting  of 
sundry  meats  for  the  morrow,  and  then,  as  the  crowd  of 

•  WollLjr,  whose  hotel  on  the  JEggisch-hom  deserves  the  highest  praise, 
and  who  ill  iiitusclf  a  very  excellent  fellow  in  most  respects,  acts  both  un- 
wisely and  unjuAlj  in  liirtiig  men  like  BfnrUs  Mid  Bonwn  w  Ms  servants 
for  the  seflMO,  and  then  taking  fnm  tlieni  the  foes  wliidi  thej  receive  for 
acting  as  guides  to  traveUen^  whidi  he  himself  fixes  at  an  mmeceKtarilj 
high  rate,  but  which  they  ere  nsde  to  demeod  es  thDngh  thej  were  leellj 
acting  for  thcmMlves. 
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guides  and  servants,  who  had  been  interested  watchers  of 
our  dispute,  vanished  from  the  Sidle,  settled  down  again  to 
our  Beaujolals,  and  a  cozy  chat  till  bed-time. 

We  woke  on  August  12th  to  find  the  douds  all  swept 
away,  and  as  brilliant  a  moining  as  we  oould  desire*  In 
the  highest  spirits  we  ate  a  hearty  breakfast^  and  then 
descended  to  the  kitchen  to  arrange  about  provisions. 
Wine  in  abundance,  one  bottle  of  brandy,  afterwards 
unwisely  increased  to  two,  roast  mutton,  roast  veal,  ham, 
sausage^  cheese^  bread,  figs  and  raisins,  were  put  together, 
one  after  the  other,  till  the  pile  looked  big  enough  to  feed 
an  army,  and  the  corresponding  arithmetio  amounted  to 
seventy-four  francs.  I^ter  in  the  morning  the  guides 
expressed  a  desire  for  **  noch  ein  wenig  Brod  und  Fleisch," 
and  the  result  of  our  oonsentmg  to  this  request  was  that 
the  bill  was  increased  to  114  fiancs,  whence  I  presume 
that  Hie  word  wenig  **  does  not  eiaotl j  correspond  to  our 
English  ^'litUe;**  nor  do  I  think  it  would  have  been  a 
difficult  matter  to  prove,  from  the  character  of  the  additions 
which  were  actually  made  to  our  store, that  the  phrase  "  Brod 
und  Fleisch includes  things  potable  as  well  as  things  edible. 

At  2.30  P.  M.  we  started,  twelve  in  number,  including 
the  five  companions  already  named,  Fortonatus,  five 
guides^  and  one  porter,  forming  together  a  tolerably  im- 
posing procession,  although  perhaps  the  dignity  of  the  thing 
was  rather  utfrcted  by  a  certiiin  levity  of  maniu  r..  and 
a  boisterous  tendency  to  laugh  and  shout.  W  e  were  all 
in  the  highest  spirits,  and  the  two  Chamouni  men  were 
greatly  delighted  at  the  idea  of  conquering  one  of  the 
giants  of  the  Oberland,  and  of  returning  to  their  native 
village  covered  with  glory,  the  result  of  deeds  achieved 
beyond  the  Kh<3»nc;  while  amongst  the  aborigines  who 
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acoomponied  us,  yre  bad,  monrellous  to  relate,  a  volatile 

Vallaisan,  iu  tbe  person  of  Alexanclcr  (iiintera  of  Bi»4,  a 
thoroughly  jolly  little  fellow,  as  full  of  noise  and  rattle  as 
a  French  waiter ;  and,  in  £M:t^  at  a  later  period  of  the  ex- 
pedition, when  steadiness  of  head  and  hand  were  all  im- 
portant, he  was  a  little  more  obstreperous  than  was  agree- 
able, and  we  were  obliged  to  call  him  to  order. 

Little  time  was  occupied  in  reaching  the  summit  of  the 
giiixs  .slujH  ,s,  which,  rising  at  the  back  of  the  hotel,  stretch 
in  a  northerly  direction  towards  the  picturesque  pile  of  the 
i£ggiflch-bom,  and  whence  we  looked  down  upon  the  bright 
little  lilaijelen  See,  sparkling  in  the  sim-ligbt,  and  bearing 
on  its  bosom  numberless  islets  of  ice,  broken  off  from  the 
great  cliff  of  the  Aletsch  glacier,  which  forms  its  western 
bank.  Tt  wjis  at  the  south-west  corner  of  this  lake  tliat 
we  were  to  i^vt  from  the  rocks  on  to  the  ice,  and  away  we 
all  started,  like  so  many  school  boys,  racing  against  one 
another,  leaping  over  masses  of  rock,  and  frequently 
alighting  on  ground  of  too  juicy  a  character  to  be  pleasant, 
(for  the  whole  bill  side  was  full  of  springes,)  but  all  bent 
on  accomplisliing  the  dascent  in  a  rush.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, rather  longer  than  we  had  anticipated,  so  difficult  is 
it  to  judge  of  vertical  distances,  and  water  at  the  bottom 
of  a  valley  always  has  the  effect  of  dimmishing  the  a^»a- 
rent  depth.  About  3.40  we  were  running  along  the 
margin  of  the  lake^  and  I  believe  bathing  was  mentioned ; 
but  1  had  tested  its  chilliii<^  powers  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  was  able  to  give  such  a  forcible  accoimt  of  the 
pleasures  of  immersion  at  a  temperature  of  32°,  that  the 
suggestion  dropped.  On  reaching  the  ice,  which  is  very 
much  crevassed  at  its  point  of  juncture  with  the  rocks, 
Kennedy,  W.  Mathews,  and  I  left  the  rest  of  tbe  party; 
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and  while  they,  conducted  by  the  i^oiides,  kept  aloug  the 
left  bank  of  the  glacier,  where  they  met  with  wide  and 
deep  crevanea  and  a  troublesome  moTaine^  we  took  the 
centre  of  the  glacier,  and,  after  one  or  two  fllight  difficulties 

at  starting,  fotmd  the  ice  in  a  most  agreeable  condition, 

with  only  such  fissures  as  we  could  step  or  leap  at 
pleasure. 

As  this  magnificent  gUcier  is  nearly  two  miles  broad,  tho 
two  parties  were  soon  shut  out  from  one  anothei^s  yiston 
by  the  intervening  hummocks  of  ice ;  and  we,  independent  « 
explorers,  being  ignorant  of  the  exact  position  of  the 

Faulberg,  pushed  on  at  a  pretty  rapid  rate  till  we  were 
opposite  tiie  extremity  of  the  range  of  rocks  which  form 
the  grat  of  the  Wailiser  Vieacherhomer,  and  in  which  we 
knew  the  Faidbeig  must  lie.   We  now  felt  certain  that  we 
had  advanced  too  far,  and,  after  retracing  our  steps  for 
some  distance,  we  turned  towards  the  left  bank  and  shouted 
lustily,  in  the  hopes  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  other 
party.    For  a  long  while  our  shouts  were  unanswered,  but 
at  length  a  distant  cry  was  heard,  and  far  away  we  espied 
our  Mend  Guntem  perched  on  a  rock,  and  making  the 
most  frantic  demonstrations.   He  had  been  sent  in  chase 
of  us  by  our  Mends,  who  had  taken  up  their  quarters  for 
the  night  as  early  as  six  o'clock.    But,  although  it  was 
past  seven  before  we  joined  them,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  we  were  quite  right  in  selecting  the  middle, 
which  is  almost  always  the  best  part  of  the  glacier ;  for 
had  we  possessed  any  means  of  recognismg  the  Faulberg, 
and  had  we,  when  directly  opposite  to  it,  and  not  before^ 
left  the  central  route  and  made  straight  running  to  it, 
we  should  have  anticipated  the  other  party  by  more  than 
an  hour.   In  this  case,  if  in  no  other,  I  am  p;r6pared 
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to  maintain^  agauis^  aU  Senior  WittngleiBy  Senior  Optimes^ 
or  Junior  Optimes  who  may  present  themselvefly  that  two 

sides  of  a  tri;in<j^le  ure  shorter  than  tlie  third. 

About  five  miles  from  the  Marjelen  See,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  glacier,  is  a  break  in  the  rocks  apparently 
abont  sixty  feet  broad*   Clambering  tip  the  debris  and 
looking  into  the  breach,  you  see  that  it  extends  laterally 
in  either  direcHon,  and  that  you  are  standing  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  amphitheatre;  if  you  enter  this,  and  climb  up 
the  Tockn  on  the  left,  you  will  find,  at  tlie  height  of  about 
150  feet,  two  small  clefts,  and  you  will  have  reached  the 
only  shelter  which  nature  offers  you  in  these  parts.  The 
larger  of  the  two  caverns  is  tolerably  roomy,  and  is  capable 
of  containing  five  or  dx  persons, — camfortably,  I  was  going 
to  say,  but  there  is  one  little  drawback.    Wliether  it  is  a 
favourite  haunt  of  the  fays  of  the  mountain,  and  they 
have  found  it  convenient  to  have  a  constant  supply  of 
water  at  hand,  I  cannot  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
water  is  turned  on,  and  that  there  is  no  means  of  cutting 
it  off,  but  down  it  comes,  drip,  drip,  drip,  splash,  splash, 
splash,  all  day  long,  and,  unfortunately,  all  night  too. 
You  may  avoid  it  when  you  are  awake,  but  when  you  are 
asleep, — ah,  bah !  — you  never  are  asleep  there,—  but  just 
as  you  are  on  the  verge,  down  comes  a  big  splash,  and 
you  are  broad  awake  again ;  and  so  it  will  happen  again 
and  again,  till  at  last,  in  despair,  you  drag  out  your  rug 
into  the  open  air,  and  roll  yourself  up  again  on  the  rocks 
outside.    Such  was  the  fate  of  the  majority  of  our  party 
on  the  night  of  August  12th ;  but  St^  John  and  W. 
Mathews  and  I  had  agreed  to  share  the  smaller  hole,  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  three ;  nor  will  I  deny  that^  by  some 
means  or  other,  we  were  all  inside  at  the  same  time,  but 
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the  crush  was  considerable,  and  I  don't  think  either  of  us 
knew,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  which  was  his  own 
leg  and  which  his  friend'a^  or  whether  his  shoulder  was 
being  damaged  by  a  nubbly  roek  or  by  his  ndghbour's 
elbow. 

yieep,  however,  that  comes  to  all,  came  to  us,  and, 
from  nine  to  one,  we  dozed  by  turns  and  at  intervals.  At 
one  o*clock,  a  well-executed  crow  from  Onntem,  who 
seemed  in  most  respects  a  very  fitting  representathre  of 
the  early  village  cock,  warned  us  to  rise,  and,  after  a  slight 
snaek  of  bread  and  coffee,  and  much  more  time  than  ne- 
ce^Jsary,  though  not  perhaps  more  than  usual,  spent  iu 
packing  the  provisions,  we  started  for  the  grand  assault  at 
2.30  A.M» 

The  moon,  now  in  her  last  quarter,  had  risen  nearly  two 
horns,  but  fliie  was  only  just  peering  above  the  eastern 
ridge  of  our  amphitheatre  as  we  moved  down  the  rocks, 

and  a  few  steps  of  descent  broiifrht  us  again  into  black 
shadow.  On  we  stumbled,  though  hardly  at  first  possess- 
ing the  free  use  of  our  limbfi^  creeping  along  the  base  of 
the  Faulberg,  now  over  rock,  now  ow  ice,  and  occasion- 
ally, when  the  latter  was  very  steep,  compelled  to  cut 
steps,  till,  by  the  time  we  were  getting  into  open  groimd, 
the  moon  was  high  in  heaven,  lighting  up  the  whole  scene 
with  iutenye  brilliancy,  an(i  yet  not  dazzling  down  the 
brightness  of  the  lesser  fires,  which,  in  that  pure  air,  shone 
so  sharp  and  clear,  that  thej  seemed  almost  within  our 
grasp. 

The  position  which  we  had  now  attained  commands 

one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  in  the  whole  range  of 
tiie  Alps.  P>om  it  the  spectator  looks  down  upon  a  viist 
sea  of  ice,  the  confluence  of  three  glacier  streams,  which, 
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uniting  here,  pour  down  iheir  frozen  waters  along  the 
mighty  higliway  which  we  had  trodden  the  day  before. 
It  is  the  Place  de  la  ('oncui  de  of  Nature ;  wherever  you 
look  there  is  a  grand  road  and  a  lofty  dome.  Turn  to  the 
fiouUi'Westy  and  from  between  the  outermost  spurs  of  the 
Ebnefluh  and  the  Aletschhom,  comes  tumbling  a  branch 
of  the  Lotsch  glacier,  with  the  spires  of  the  Mitt^tghom 
and  the  Grosshorn  in  the  background.  Turn  half  way 
round  to  the  right,  and  you  are  met  by  the  waves  of 
the  mightiest  stream  of  all,  the  Greater  Alet^cli,  fed  by 
the  everlasting  snows  of  the  Jungfrau  and  theMonch, 
the  cowled  head  of  the  latter  hidden  by  the  nearer  cliffs 
of  the  Trugberg,  but  the  spotless  Virgin  dazzling  all 
eyes  with  her  queenly  beauty,  as  she  lifts  her  face  to  meet 
the  pure  siilute  of  her  sister  monarch  in  heaven.  If  you 
are  not  completely  fascinated,  let  your  heels  lift  you 
through  another  quadrant,  and  you  are  looking  north-east, 
along  another  road  of  ice,  which  leads  between  the  rocks 
of  the  €hriinhom  and  the  northern  outworks  of  the  Walliser 
Viescherhomer  to — shall  we  say  to  glory,  or  to  the  Finster- 
aar  Horn?  That  great  wall  of  rock,  almost  completely 
covered  by  snow,  which  we  stfe  in  the  background,  is  the 
Strahl-grat^  and,  though  not  the  Finster,  is  yet  of  it ;  and 
in  three  hours  more,  if  all  be  well,  we  shall  be  clambering 
up  its  western  slopes.  One  minute  before  we  step  forward, 
one  lingering  look  down  the  way  we  have  come,  the  fourth 
of  our  cross  roads,  and  far  away,  with  nearly  twenty  8<[uare 
miles  of  ice  between  us,  rises  the  jagged  ridge  of  the 
j^ggisch-grat,  which  separates  us  from  the  Khone  valley, 
from  civilisation,  and  the  busy  throng  of  men* 

And  now  the  word  is  **  vorwarts,"  and  we  have  left  the 
rocks,  and  are  passing  rapidly  over  the  smooth  uM ,  there 
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18  scarcely  a  cremse  to  be  seen^  but  the  light  ooatiiig  of 
firoxen  snow,  which  crunches  pleasantly  under  onr  feet, 
renders  our  progress  both  easy  and  rapid,  notwithstanding 
the  sharpness  of  the  ascent.   We  are  walking  nearly  due 

east,  with  the  moon  on  our  right  haud  ;  gradually  she 
grows  paler  and  paler,  aud,  as  warned  of  the  approach  of 
day  we  hurry  on  to  the  top  of  the  col,  and  thence  look  up 
at  the  snowy  heights  around  us,  there  comes  creeping  oyer 
the  topmost  pinnacles  that  exquisite  roseate  tinge  which 
all  mountaineers  know  and  love  so  well,  but  which  pen  and 
pencil  mu8t  alike  fail  to  delmta.t€.  Peak  after  peak  is 
lighted  up  with  the  faintest  pink,  which  rapidly  deepens, 
through  the  most  delicate  gradations,  into  a  warm  flush  of 
rosy  red,  till,  just  as  their  unearthly  beauty  seems  to  sur- 
pass all  that  we  have  seen  before  suddenly,  in  a  moment, 
their  whole  face  is  changed,  there  is  not  a  tinge  of  crim- 
son left,  but  they  are  all  glisteninj^  bright  like  burnished 
gold,  for  the  sun  has  risen  upon  them. 

This  glorious  vision  happened  to  us  on  the  morning  of 
August  13th,  towards  five  o'clock ;  and  as  we  now  somewhat 
reluctantly  prepared  to  move  onwards^  we  saw  the  base  of 
the  Finsteraar  Horn  considerably  below  us,  and  perceived 
that  we  must  descend  diagonally  along  the  fivce  of  a  snow 
slope  of  about  30"*  or  35°,  witli  our  left  shoulders  towards 
the  hill  side.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  trou- 
blesome parts  of  snow-walkings  and  though  in  such  cases 
the  alpenstock  stands  one  in  good  stead,  yet  the  difficulty 
of  getting  a  firm  stroke  with  the  foot»  and  the  necessity  of 
constantly  swinging  one  leg  over  the  other,  renders  a  slip 
very  probable.  And  so,  at  this  puiot,  the  whole  dozen  of 
us  wcTe  tied  together  with  a  strong  though  light  rope  that 
we  had  brought  from  England.   Nor  was  this  intimate 
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coniiedioii  between  us  formed  too  aood^  for  acaroely  had 
we  taken  half  a  dozen  paceB^  when  I  completely  lost  my 
legs,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  friecdly  cordon^  which 
my  neif^hbomrs  on  either  ride  at  once  tightened,  1  ehonld 

iiave  gone  roiling  down  for  200  ui  :iOO  feet;  —  not  indeed 
that  I  should  have  come  to  any  particular  grief,  for  there 
was  nothing  but  snow  to  roil  on  or  to,  but  the  time  lost  in 
the  ro  aocent  of  each  unfortunate  (and  most  of  us  took  our 
turn  in  slipping)  would  have  been  very  oon8iderable»  But 
with  the  rope,  half  a  minute  sufficed  to  bHnp^  each  man  on 
to  his  legs  ajraiu,  half  a  iniDute  more  to  shake  himself  free 
of  the  extra  snow,  and  the  caravan  was  again  in  motion. 

Although  we  bad  seen  the  liigbest  peaks  gilded  by  the 
sun,  yet^  being  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  we 
remained  in  shade  for  some  hours;  but  just  as  we  neared 
the  foot  of  the  great  peak,  we  caught  a  few  warm  rays 
ihruugh  a  rent  in  the  Grat,  whicli  teniiinatfs  in  the  Roth- 
horn,  and,  hailing  the  onicn,  at  once  decided  it  was  time 
for  our  morning  libations.  Throwing  oflf  the  rope,  we 
hastened  to  fiU  our  cups  and  horns  with  some  of  the  Valai» 
wine,  and  drained  off  our  bumpers  of  that  rather  unpa- 
latable and  decidedly  thin  liquid,  as  though  it  were  the 
choicest  grape  of  Burgundy. 

And  truly,  though  1  seem  to  sneer  at  it  now,  it  is  but 
seeming,  for  I  am  fully  mTivinced  it  is  the  proper  drink  for 
the  mountains,  and  that  cold  tea  or  milk  on  the  one  hand 
and  brandy  on  the  other,  are  equally  a  snare  and  a  delu- 
sion* The  former  are  not  suffidently  invigorating,  and 
though  brandy  should  always  be  carried  in  case  of  illness, 
it  should  never  be  admiiiistered  exrept  as  a  medicine. 

Some  bread  and  mutton  are  now  washed  down  by  a 
seoond  draught  of  wine,  and  we  are  off  again.   For  the 
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next  two  houiB  we  are  dimbing  up  ^  wall  of  rock  which 
aeems  almost  vertical:  now  hand  over  band;  now  getting 
well  into  a  comer,  and  bringing  our  backs  into  play  after 

the  fashion  of  chimney-sweeps ;  now  coming  to  some  awk- 
ward place,  whei'e  the  tallest  man  must  go  first,  for  his 
arms  alone  are  long  enough  to  feel  the  way,  and  choos^ 
ing  0ome  safe  ledge^  must  stretch  down  thenoe  a  helping 
hand  to  his  shorter  brethren^  who  oooasionally,  too^  are 
thankful  for  a  shove  behind;  now  completely  baffled  by 
some  monstrous  crag,  we  are  driven  to  take  to  the  hard 
hiivw  at  the  side,  and  ascentl  by  sharp  short  zigzags,  wliich 
without  the  couhdeuce-inspiring  rope  are  not  altogether 
pleasant;  then  hsxk  again  to  the  rockSt  and  holding  on 
like  grim  deaths  or  taking  advantage  of  some  small,  tmy 
wiaU,  plateau  for  a  moment's  delay,  while  we  wipe  the 
streaming  sweat  from  our  faces;  on  again,  with  a  cry  to 
those  below  to  iuuk  out,  for  the  st^^nes  beneath  our  feet 
are  giving  way  and  crushing  downwards;  —  till  at  last 
our  advanced  guard  gives  notioe  that  we  have  reached  the 
top  of  the  rocks,  and  that  a  great  slope  of  snow  stretches 
upward  before  us  as  fiir  as  we  can  see.  One  by  one  we 
clamber  on,  glad  enough  at  the  prospect  of  a  change  of 
exercise,  and  though  the  slope  looks  somewhat  severe,  the 
rope  is  soon  readjusted,  and  we  are  making  lung  zigzags 
up  the  incline^  with  our  alpenstocks  ringii^  merrily  in  the 
snow,  and  the  detached  fiagments  skimming  away  from  us 
with  increasing  velocity* 

Though  we  were  still  dieltered  from  the  sun,  the  glare 
of  white  began  to  tell  on  our  eyes,  and  we  were  glad  to 
assume  our  spectacles  and  veils,  especially  as  we  had  little 
occasion  to  look  to  our  steps,  for,  thotigh  at  times  Bortis' 
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hatchet  was  in  requisitioD,  the  snow  for  the  mofit  part 
yielded  pleasantly  to  the  feet 

About  half-past  eight  o'clock  we  took  the  opportunity 
ofiered  us  by  a  small  dump  of  rocket  left  bare  in  the  midst 
of  the  vast  ezpaose  of  snow,  to  make  our  finaJ  breakfast 
"  Now,  Tnea  amis,  we  must  eat  pretty  heartily,  for  there'll  be 
nothinir  more  in  that  line  till  our  work  is  over.  Pass  the 
muttoa  over  here,  JSiuiond."  "  1  fear,  ^loosieur^  that  there 
is  no  mutton  here."  *'No  mutton  I  Do  you  hear  that^ 
Mathews  ?  there's  no  mutton  here  I "  **  Nonsense,  Simond» 
we  can't  have  finished  it  all.**  "  That  is  true,  Monsieur^ 
but  it  has  been  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocks.**  "  How 
absurd  I  Well,  ^ve  me  a  Hliee  of  veal,  then."  **  Monsieur, 
I  am  desolated,  but  there  is  no  veal.**  "  How  !  no  mutton, 
no  veal,  what  is  there,  then  ?  '*  "  U  y  a  du  jambon.  Mon- 
sieur.** "  Jambon  I  oh,  yes^  I  know,  tough  as  an  old  boot.** 
*'I1  y  a  des  saudsBes,  Monsieur.**  ''Ah,  that  horrible 
vmrti,  it  made  me  ill  for  a  week  the  last  time  I  ate  it  at 
Altdorf.**  **  Tl  y  a  du  froma^^e,  Monsieur.^  "Ah,  well, 
give  me  some  gruyere  then,  tiiough  its  queer  stuff  for 
breakfast."  "  Monsieur,  oe  n'est  pas  gruyere,  c'est  le 
fromage  du  pays.**  "  Fromage  du  pays !  indeed,  a  mixture 
of  bad  butter^  tallow,  and  salt.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  too 
bad;  who  packed  the  last  knapsack?**  ''Messieurs  les 
guides  de  rOberlaud."  "  Then  Messieurs  les  guides  de 
r()])erland  had  better  go  down  tin  cks  again,  and  fetch 
up  something  that  we  can  eat.'*  Your  plan  would  be 
admirable^  my  dear  fellow,  only  tiiat  they  would  be  four 
hours  away,  and  we  should  get  lather  tired  of  waiting  in* 
that  time.** 

So  theu,  here  we  were,  without  the  slightest  prospect  of. 
returning  to  our  stores  till  throe  or  four  in  the  aft^mooUj 
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and  the  man  we  had  specially  engaged  to  cany  our  food  of 
no  manner  of  use,  inasmuch  as  he  was  canying  such  as  we 
could  not  touch.   The  guides  had  consulted  thar  own  taste 

alone  in  the  selectiou  of  what  they  would  carry  into  the 
higher  regions,  and  there  was  nothing  but  bread  for  us, 
and  not  enough  even  of  that  to  satisfy  our  voracious 
appetites. 

I  suppose  I  need  hardly  say  that  we  growled.  I  should 
like  to  know  the  Englishman  who  would  not  imder  such 

circumstances.  But  growling  could  not  conjure  up  mutton ; 
and  so  washing  down  our  crusts  vnth  some  red  wine  and 
snow,  we  pursued  our  way,  with  our  tempers  very  slightly 
soured. 

Soon  after  this,  the  youthful  Fortunatus  confessed 
fatigue^  but  not  before  Franz  Wellig,  the  camerado,  who 
had  been  forced  upon  us,  had  exhibited  very  marked 

gymptoms  of  distress.  He  happened  at  tliis  time  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  file,  and  every  five  minutes  he  came  to  a 
dead  stop,  and  looking  back  with  as  unconcerned  an  air  as 
he  could  assume^  inquired  who  had  called  to  him,  or  why 
the  rope  had  been  checked?  Half  a  dozen  such  stoppages 
and  inquiries  soon  oonvinoed  us  that  he  himself  was  the 
tired  horse ;  and  as  he  was  really  causing  serious  delay,  we 
insist^  upon  his  stopping  altogether,  or  gomcr  cm  more 
steadily.  He  had  already,  in  my  opinion,  had  more  cognac 
than  was  good  for  him,  but  being  somewhat  Mustered  by 
our  objuTgationi^  he  now  drew  frequ^t  and  copious  draughts 
irom  Uie  dangerous  flask.  In  spite  of  these,  rather  than  by 
their  assistance,  he  managed  to  keep  on  with  us  as  fiur  aa^ 
the  edge  of  the  Strahl-grat,  which  we  reached  at  9.15,  and 
where  we  made  a  short  halt  to  look  upon  the  new  world 
that  now  burst  upon  us.   For  the  last  two  hours  our  view 
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had  been  super b>  and  its  rauge  had  gone  on  steadily  in- 
creaaiDg  in  eveiy  directioziy  save  the  east;  but  now  that  we 
had  gained  this  knife-like  ridge,  right  at  our  feet,  but  some 
5000  feet  beneath  us,  we  saw  with  delight  the  xnagnifioent 

basin  of  the  Finsteraar  glacier,  encircled  by  precipitous 
cliffs,  BO  steep  in  many  ]iartH  that  no  snow  would  rest  upon 
their  face,  and  with  but  one  euormoun  gap  through  which 
the  frozen  torrent  swept  away  to  join  the  Lower  Aar. 

If  the  reader  refers  to  the  plate  in  the  frontispieoe,  he 
will  notice  a  rather  large  patch  of  snow  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture,  from  which  the  rocks  rise  both  to  the  right  and 
left  so  as  to  form  a  roucfh  V ;  this  is  the  spot  where  we 
were  now  lying,  and  from  this  point  to  the  summit  our 
whole  route  is  traceable;  for  although  we  mounted  the 
western  aide^  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  possess  no  reli- 
able sketch,  the  final  arSU  is  so  narrow  that,  for  this  part 
of  the  ascent,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  from  which 
side  the  drawing  is  taken, 

I  have  heard  an  arete  described  as  an  infinitely  narrow 
ridge  of  rock,  with  an  everlasting  vertical  precipioe  on  one 
side^  and  one  longer  and  steeper  on  the  other.  This  is  not 
strictly  true  of  any  arMe  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  Finsteraar  Horn,  the  nearly  vertical  pre« 
cipices  towards  the  east,  which  are  delineated  in  the  plate, 
are  above  5000  feet  in  lieiijjht;  while  on  the  west  a  snow- 
slope  strf  tclies  away  to  a  still  greater  distance,  at  an  angle 
of  66°  or  70%  and  the  ridge  itself  is  only  just  sufficiently 
broad  to  allow  the  assailants  to  advance  in  single  file.  Had 
there  been  any  wind,  we  must  at  this  point  haire  given  up 
all  hopes  of  success,  but  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  there 
was  not  a  breath  stirring.  We  had  t4iken  off  tlie  rope,  and 
when  X  suggested  to  Simond,  on  starting,  that  it  would  be 
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well  to  readjust  it,  I  was  met  with  the  rather  startling 
wiswer  that  it  would  be  worse  than  luelesB  hate,  for  that 
the  weight  of  any  tmfortuxiate  who  slipped  would  eertainly 
drag  the  others  down.  ^' Non,  Monsieur,**  said  he,  '^ici, 
cliacuu  pour  lui-menie/'  Not  that  he  by  any  means  acted 
on  this  pnnci|)le,  lor  he  was  always  ready  to  give  a  hand  to 
any  one  who  wanted  it. 

Fortunatua  had  now  had  enough,  and  determined  on 
awaiting  our  return  to  this  patch  of  snow,  hut  Wellig^ 
oonsidering  himself  rather  insulted  by  our  taunts,  started 
off  in  a  huff  to  be  the  first  at  the  top.  Barely,  however, 
had  he  gone  ;i  humlicd  yards,  when  he  dropped  as  if  he 
had  been  shot,  Ellis,  who  came  next,  thought  he 
was  only  resting,  and  walked  quietly  over  him;  but 
when  J  came  up  I  saw  it  was  something  more  than 
a  rest  His  ejes  were  turned  up^  and  his  mouth 
drawn  down,  and  he  presented  altogether  a  singularly 
fishy  appearance.  What  to  do  I  knew  not,  but  Croz, 
who  wad  close  behind,  at  once  adopted  au  original  method 
of  treatment,  which,  though  apparently  hai*8h,  was  emi« 
nently  sucoessfuL  Seising  him  by  the  two  lapels  of  his 
eoaty  he  brought  him  into  a  sitting  posture,  and  then  shook 
him  baekwards  and  forwards  so  heartily  that  a  Tery  few 
oscillations  brouglit  him  out  of  hi.s  swoon,  and,  being  now 
completely  done  up,  he  retired  to  join  Fortunatua. 

Onward  we  went  along  the  aretes  generally  quite  inde- 
pendently, but  sometimes  giving  a  helping  hand  to  one 
another,  and  in  very  awkward  places  condescending  to  take 
hold  of  a  strap  hdd  by  one  of  the  guides.  When  the 
rocks  were  bare  of  snow,  we  could  see  what  we  were  about, 
but  when  there  was  snow,  we  had  to  try  it  first  with  our 
alpenstocks,  as  it  often  lay  over  the  edge  in  the  form  of  a 
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C(M  nice,  and  several  times  I  had  the  ^ratific^it  ion  of  Beeing 
my  pole  pass  right  through,  and  as  I  drew  it  back  and 
beheld  the  glacier  right  beneath  me,  I  knew  that  iia<l  I 
unwarily  put  my  foot  there  instead  of  my  stocky  I  should 
have  gone  down  ^  like  lightning,  and  finally  been  dashed 
to  pieces,  thousands  of  feet  below,  in  the  horrible  depths 
of  the  glacier.**  But  every  one  knew  that  caution  was 
necessary,  and  uubody  had  any  desire  to  imitate  lightning, 
we  continued  our  course  at  a  considerable  altitude  above 
those  depths ;  and  I  would  say,  once  for  all,  that  to  the 
healthy  man  with  steady  head,  strong  hand  and  firm  foot, 
and  with  tried  companions  of  the  same  calibre  as  himself 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  danger  in  these  excursions,  except 
from  want  of  caution.  The  incliuatKm  oi  our  route  was 
very  variable,  as  a  glance  at  the  plate  will  show;  in  parts 
80  steep  that  the  step-like  character  of  the  rocks  alone 
enabled  us  to  proceed,  whilst  in  others  it  was  not  more 
than  a  very  gentle  ascent.  At  one  point  (it  is  discernible 
in  the  plate,  at  the  sudden  fall  where  tlie  snow  lies  near 
the  summit,)  the  ridge  wjus  so  narrow  and  ho  awkwjird, 
that  we  were  obliged  to  crawl  for  some  few  yards  on  our 
hands  and  feet>  till,  coming  to  more  pleasant  places,  we 
were  again  able  to  walk  or  rather  to  clamber  uprightly. 
Through  the  whole  distance  the  hand  bore  quite  as  im- 
portant a  part  as  the  foot ;  and  though  I  wore  no  gloves, 
and  my  hands  were  of  couree  frequently  in  contact  with  ice 
and  snow,  the  sun  wsjs  so  powerful  and  the  exercise  so  se- 
vere^ that  I  felt  not  the  slightest  inconvenienoefirom  the  cold. 

At  11.53  we  had  gained  the  summit^  a  small  semi- 
circular  plateau,  on  which  the  ten  of  us  who  had  persevered 
in  the  ascent  could  scarcely  stand  at  the  same  time :  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  semidxcle  was  the  cairn  of  stones 
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which  Solger  aud  Jaim,  the  only  human  beings  who  had 
preceded  ua,  had  erected  in  1841.* 

I  waa  soon  at  the  top  of  this,  spite  of  the  rebukes  of 
Bortis,  and,  hot  in  hand,  led  a  veiy  efficient  rollej  of 
eheers.  A  very  small  modicum  of  brandy  tempered  with 
snow  was  then  administered  to  each  (wine  would  have 
been  better,  but  it  wonkl  not  have  been  possible  to  eiirry 
a  sufficient  quantity  through  the  hnal  climb),  aud  we  sat 
down  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  scene  around  us. 

The  valleys  of  Switzerland  are  so  narrow,  and  l^e  wails 
of  rock  that  hem  them  in  so  steep,  that  at  great  heights 
they  are  usually  concealed  from  the  spectator.  Not  a  speck 
of  green  was  now  visil>le,  nothin«(  })ut  the  great  white  aod 
black  expanse  of  snow  and  mountain. 

Our  panorama  on  this  occasion  must  have  had  a  radius 
of  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  and  would  have  eictended 
fiurther,  but  though  the  sky  was  still  cloudless  overhead, 
a  low  bank  of  cumulus  cloud  was  creeping  up  all  round 
tlie  horizon.  However,  17,000  square  miles  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  contracted  view,  and  we  found  it  quite 
sufficient  for  our  contemplation  during  the  short  half  hour 
we  remained.  Close  around,  but  below  us,  rose  the  grim 
Schreckhom,  the  obelisk-shaped  Eiger,  the  round-headed 
Monch,  the  graceful  Jung&au,  and  the  massive  Aletsch- 

*  Itutnie  that  inabook  paUiAed  aft  Awra m ISIS, it  itatafted  that 

three  gaidcs  reached  the  sainmit  in  1812  ;  but  I  think  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  Oberlaiitlers  will  be  inclined  to  tx  licve  that  they 
carried  out  such  an  undertaking  by  themselves,  while  certainly  a  regard  for 
truth  would  uot  prevent  their  asserting  their  success,  though  they  might 
never  have  attampied  tha  final  arile.  When  Mr.  Kannedj  made  hia  fint 
atfeampt  to  awend  llbnte  Rom,  which  proved  nnraeeeMftil,  hia  gnidea 
advised  him  to  aay  that  ha  had  been  to  the  top ;  and  though  he  of  course 
reject*-'^  thrW  onunseI,th«j  vent  downintoZenoatt  and  Spread  this  falaehood 
tbroDgh  the  village. 
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born,  a  group  nowbere  perhaps  to  be  equalled  in  beauty 

of  sli;q)e  and  variety  of  outline:  wliilo,  at  a  greater  distance, 
we  saw  the  Siistenhorn,  the  Bortelhorn  and  Moate  Leone ; 
and,  right  beneath  the  mid-day  sun,  the  glittering  peaks  of 
the  Fietflcfabom  and  Miachabel  range,  with  perbape  the 
top  of  Monte  Boaa  looldng  over  them.  One  of  our  party, 
I  tbink  it-was  the  veteran  Kennedy,  saw  Mont  RIanc ;  but 
this  was  a  liappincss  denied  to  liis  less  experienced  com- 
panions. Half  an  hour  soon  slipped  away,  and  after  de- 
positing a  piece  of  paper  with  our  names  thereon  in  the 
empty  brandy-botUe,  which  we  fixed  securely  in  the  cairn, 
we  prepared  to  descend,  but  not  before  we  bad  detached 
sundry  fragments  of  rock  to  carry  away  with  us.  It  is 
currently  reported  that  each  man  says  he  lia.s  got  the  top. 
T  am  sorry  to  disappoint  the  other  four  aspirants,  but  I 
can  assure  them  that  I  have  it  myself. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  of  ascending  an  anrite^ 
coming  down  is,  I  think,  much  worse.  The  very  fact  of 
the  downward  motion  increases  the  chance  of  a  slip,  and 
the  strong  wrench  by  which  you  haul  yourself  up  an 
awkward  place,  is  more  easily  learnt  than  the  steady, 
slowly-relaxing  grasp  by  which  you  drop  yourself  down. 
In  short,  if,  to  use  an  Irishism,  in  ascending  mountains  the 
descent  came  6rst,  I  think  fewer  exploits  of  this  sort  would 
be  accomplished ;  but,  being  once  up,  there  is  no  choice 
left,  you  must  come  down.  Bortis  seemed  to  be  so 
thoroughly  of  this  (>j)inion,  that  he  started  off  at  a  rattling 
pace  entirely  on  his  own  account;  hut  on  being  stigmatised 
as  gam  Teu/el  by  Jaun,  be  returned,  and  though  he  con- 
tinued unattached,  condescended  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
his  occadonal  asastanca.  As  for  the  rest  of  us,  we  divided 
into  three  parties  of  three  each,  and  roping  together  with 
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rather  longer  spaces  than  usual,  omnmenoed  the  descent  in 

the  following  manner.  I  will  tiike  as  an  example  the 
trio  in  which  Cro^,  Kennedy,  and  I  were  the  performers. 
Croz  and  Kennedy  remained  stationary  while  I  descended, 
till  I  came  to  a  spot  where  I  could  not  only  stand  steadily, 
bat  hesr  a  strain  on  the  rope  if  neoessaty ;  then,  while 
Croz  and  I  waited,  Kennedy  joined  me^  and  thus  set  me 
at  liberty  to  make  a  fresh  start,  till,  when  I  stopped  a 
second  time,  Ooz  joiuetl  Kennetly,  who  then  descended  to 
me.  Thus  there  was  never  but  one  person  moying  at  the 
same  moment^  and  though  this  plan  necessarily  occupies 
a  oonsiderable  time^  it  is  the  safest  method  of  descending 
sndi  sa  wrUi/t  as  this* 

We  reached  the  0rat  in  about  two  hours,  and  as  Ken* 
nedy  and  I  were  bent  on  a  comfortable  .suppir  and  bed  at 
tlie  yK<jj(^iscli-horn,  we  took  Croz  witli  us,  and,  bidding 
farewell  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  readjusted  our  lop^  and 
dashed  rapidly  down  the  snow  slope.  We  soon  overtook 
Fortunatus  and  the  eamerado,  and  rather  fooUshly  yielded 
to  the  entreaties  of  the  former  to  take  him  on  with  us;  I 
say  foolishly,  because  lie  had  no  chance  of  gettin*^'  beyond 
the  Fanlberg  that  night,  and  it  would  have  been  lar  belter 
if  he  had  waited  to  be  picked  up  by  the  second  detachment. 
As  it  wa8»  however^  we  took  the  two  on  to  our  rope^  and, 
after  a  rapid  glissade  or  two,  came  to  the  top  of  the  rocks. 
Here  we  held  a  council  of  war  as  to  our  mode  of  proceeding. 
Kennedy  was  for  one  long  glissade,  but  Croz  recommend- 
ing the  lurks,  we  adopted  this  m  the  more  prudent  course, 
though  I  believe  we  might  have  taken  the  snow  witli 
perfect  safety,  and,  in  that  case,  we  should  have  reached 
in  ten  minutes  a  much  lower  point  than  that  which  we 
attained  after  a  troublesome  struggle  of  nearly  two  hours. 
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A  short  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  iock%  and  we  were  soon 
treading  in  our  old  track  of  the  morning  past  the  hase  of 
the  Griinhorn.    But  in  what  a  different  state  did  we  find 

the  8U0W.    Then  it  only  juHt  crunched  beneath  our  feet, 
while  now  we  sank  knee-deep  at  every  step ;  then  not  a 
crevasse  was  perceptible,  but  now,  though  by  an  inexperi- 
enced eye  they  were  still  hardly  to  be  recognised,  Uie  long 
sunken  lines  stretching  across  the  fields  gave  warning  of 
the  deep  abysses,  which  were  only  just  covered  over  to  the 
depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  iiiclit3ti  by  a  muss  of  soft  snow. 
In  some  cjises  even  that  had  disappearetl,  and  the  fissured 
neve  itself  was  visible.  Croz  had  succeeded  in  crossing  one 
of  these  crevasses^  and  had  planted  his  stock,  and  taken 
up  a  firm  position  on  the  other  side,  after  the  approved 
fikdiion,  hut  when  I,  whose  place  on  the  rope  was  second, 
took  the  leap,  the  snow  ou  which  I  alighted  gave  way 
beneath  me,  ami  down  —  I  should  have  gone  but  for  tho 
rope.    A  vigorous  pull  from  Croz,  and  an  energetic  use 
of  my  own  arms  and  legs,  soon  brought  me  up  again ; 
indeed,  I  never  sank  below  my  chest   But  I  had  converted 
the  crevasse  into  such  a  tremendous  gap,  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  the  rest  following  in  that  place,  and  so  we 
liad  to  go  for  some  distance  alon<^  its  edge,  with  two  of  us 
on  one  side,  and  three  on  the  other,  till  it  was  sufiiciently 
narrow  for  an  easy  jump,  and  we  were  all  once  more  push- 
ing forward  together. 

At  6.15  we  discarded  the  rope,  and  soon  after,  bidding 
good-night  to  the  camerado  and  Fortunatus  (who  had 
ahejulv  caused  us  serious  delav,  and  wiiu  w«_if  now  witiui) 
easy  distance  of  the  Faulbcrg),  we  rattled  on  to  the  main 
Aletsch  glacier,  and,  taking  a  central  course,  were  soon 
skimming  rapidly  over  its  suifiuse,  though  oocaaionally 
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getting  a  shoe-full  of  water  as  we  splashed  into  the  bmall 
pools,  which  are  generally  scattered  over  large  glacieiB, 
aod  whose  sarftoe  ioe»  alter  a  long  summer  day,  is  always 
very  thin.  When  we  had  pushed  about  half  way  down 
the  glacier,  the  sun  sank  beneatii  the  horison,  and  almost 
at  tlie  sjirae  moment  Kennedy  announced  to  us  that  he 
was  h)sing  his  sight*  The  long  dny*R  glare  had  been  too 
much  for  his  eyes,  and  he  oould  scarcely  see  the  ice  at  his 
feet. 

Here  was  an  agreeable  position*  Three  men  in  the 
middle  of  a  glacier,  which  neither  of  them  had  traversed 

but  once  before,  one  of  them  blind,  evening  setting  rapidly 
in,  and,  by  way  of  making  things  pleasanter,  dark  clouds 
rising,  a  drizzly  rain  beginning  to  fall,  and  low  thunder 
growling  in  the  distance.  However,  we  could  not  stay 
there,  and  so  on  we  went,  with  poor  Kennedy  as  helpless 
as  a  child,  led  sometimes  by  Croz,  sometimes  by  me,  and 
fancying  every  little  hole  was  an  enormous  crevasse.  Once 
he  proposed  a  bivuuac  k,  or  rather  th;it  we  should  choose  a 
good  piece  of  ice,  and  promenade  thereon  till  dayliglit 
should  appear ;  but  the  suggestion  was  received  with  cold- 
ness not  to  say  with  scorn,  and  after  a  good  deal  of 
floundering,  especially  towards  the  end,  where  we  got  a 
litde  too  near  the  left  bank,  and  became  involved  in  some 
mther  awkward  crevasses,  we  reiiched  the  rocks  at  the 
head  of  the  Marjelen  See  at  10.30,  and  were  not  sorry  to 
be  again  treading  on  terra  firma. 

Our  difficulties  were  not,  however,  quite  at  an  end,  as  we 
found  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  picking  our  way  in  the 
dark  among  the  masses  of  rock,  which  border  the  lake, 
and  cover  tlic  hill  side;  and,  in  our  anxiety  to  avoid  them, 
we  did  not  pay  quite  as  much  attention  as  we  should  have 
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done  to  our  route,  and  after  an  hour  and  a  halfs  ascent, 
found  that  we  had  taken  a  directioa  too  much  to  the  east, 
and  were  descending  into  a  valley  separated  by  a  nanow 
ridge  from  that  in  which  lay  our  much  desired  haven. 

Happily  as  soon  as  we  left  the  ioe,  Kennedy's  eyesight 
began  to  amend,  and  by  this  time  he  could  see  quite  dis- 
tinctly, for  it  was  he  who  discovered  the  error,  and  but  for 
his  warning  we  should  have  gone  much  further  wrong. 
Convinced,  however,  by  his  arguments,  we  soon  mounted 
this  intervening  ridge  of  400  or  500  feet,  and  after  a  little 
while,  falling  into  the  regular  track,  set  steadily  onward  for 
the  hotel. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  experienced  the  only  sensation 
which  seemed  to  argue  considerable  fatigue,  and  though  I 
allude  to  an  optical  illusion  of  which  I  was  the  victim,  I 
believe  it  originated  raUier  in  fiettigue  of  the  mind  than 
of  the  eye.  The  moon  bad  risen,  and  where  her  rays 
were  reflected  from  what  must  have  been  wet  rocka  or 
pools  in  the  distance,  I  seemed  to  sro.  a  niuL^niHeent  hotel 
with  well-ordered  terraces  and  gardens,  and  I  particularly 
noticed  the  moonbeams  playing  on  the  roo^  which  was 
apparently  of  slate.  A  remarkable  point  about  the  illu- 
sion was  that  the  building  was  perfectly  symmetrical,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  have  been  owing  to  the  shape  of  any 
of  the  rocks. 

At  length,  at  one  o'clock  on  the  m«)rning  of  August  14th, 
we  reached  the  real  hotel  of  the  ^Eggisch-horn,  though  this 
seemed  to  me,  as  we  approached,  to  be  four  or  five  times 
larger  than  I  knew  it  to  be. 

Our  vigorous  hammering  at  the  door  was  responded  to 

by  a  sleepy  inquiry  tis  to  the  place  wlicnce  we  canu,  to 
which  we  merely  vouchsaieU  the  answer,  Finsteraar 
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Hoxtl"  It  proved  a  veiy  effident  open  eesam^"  We 
"were  ab  oDce  received  with  rapture  hj  tlie  elder  Wellig, 

who  would  fain  have  embraced  us,  I  believe,  but  not  read- 
ing in  our  faces  any  encouragement  for  that  extreme 
prooeeding,  contented  bimaelf  with  a  vigorous  sltak-kamh, 
and  with  the  parfomuinoe  of  an  extempore  triumphal 
dance.  Galled  to  a  sense  of  his  dntiee  by  a  demand  for 
supper,  he  disappeared  for  an  instant  to  return  laden  with 
all  sorts  of  delicacies,  exhibiting  such  a  celerity  of  motion, 
auci  so  just  an  a])preciation  of  what  we  should  most  desire, 
as  did  him  iutinite  credit. 

The  rest  of  the  party  joined  us  in  the  morning  at  break- 
fast time.  They  had  reached  the  Faulberg  about  eight, 
and  slept  more  soundly  than  on  the  previous  nights 
After  a  very  jovial  breakfast  we  settled  accounts,  of  which, 
for  the  benefit  of  future  visitors,  I  offer  a  copy. 

Bill  iSor  proTittoiif  114  finoicai 

Bonis  and  GMii«nido  90  „ 

Guntern   .     25  „ 

Tliree  guides  for  three  days,  at  eight  francs  a  day*  72  m 

6)  SOI 

60*16 

Thus  50  fiancB  16  centimes  was  each  person's  share  of 
the  expense.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  veiy  large  sum  for 
so  much  pleasure,  and  had  we  been  unencumbered  by  the 

camerado,  and  remained  firm  as  to  the  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, in  wliich  case  the  supply  would  have  been  really 

♦  Simond,  Croz,  and  Jaun  received  eight  francs  a  day  as  their  regular 
rate  of  wages,  and  although  they  H  ere  reaiij  occupied  forty- four  hours, 
we  thought  it  righi  to  oonsider  the  expeditioii  aa  one  of  three  days,  as  it 
•pread  over  a  portion  of  Wodneiday^  Tbnndaj,  and  Friday.  ^ 
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ample,  eighty  £ranc8  would  have  been  saved,  and  each 
indiWdual^s  expense  reduced  to  36  francs,  83  centimes. 

J.  F.  Habdt. 


NOIE  BT  THE  EdITOS. 

I  have  eisewhere  spoken  of  the  book  pnblidied  in  1813 
giving  an  sccoont  of  the  exennions  made  in  the  previous  year 
bj  the  Meyers  of  Aarau.  Amongst  these  is  the  allied  ascent 
of  the  Finstersar  Horn  by  three  guides  who  are  said  to  have 
accompanied  Rodolpli  Mcjcr,  junior,  to  the  top  of  the  Obersar 
Horn.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  one,  if  not  both,  of  these 
statements  are  incorrect  thoogh  for  my  own  part  I  do  not 
question  the  truthfulness  of  Budolph  Meyer,  whose  report  of 
the  ascent  was  published  at  second  hand  by  the  Aarau  editor. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  point  reached  by  Rudolph 
Meyer  was  that  north-west  of  the  Oberaar  Horn  named  hj 
Aga^^iz  the  Altmann,  and  that  the  guides  may  probably  have 
attained  the  ice-capped  pei^  of  the  Studerhorn  between  the 
last  and  the  FiDBteroar  Horn.  It  is  true  that  Meyer  asserts 
that  a  few  days  later  lie  saw  from  the  Finsteraar  glacier  the 
pole  which  his  guides  told  him  they  had  planted  on  the  summit; 
but  every  one  knows  how  much  the  imagination  helps  the  eye 
that  is  straining  to  perceive  some  minute  object;  and  speaking 
with  due  ho'sitntion  iu  a  matter  where  certaiiitv  i;*  not  possible, 
I  believe  that  the  first  mortals  who  ever  attained  this  for- 
midable peak  were  Hcrr  bolger  and  his  guide  in  1841. 
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EZCUBSION  FBOIC  THB  JEQQI8CH-H0BN  TO  THE  MdNCH 
SATIELh  OB  OOL  BE  LA.  JUNGVBAU. 

Thb  excursion  described  in  the  following  pages  has  no  pre- 
tension to  rank  with  the  dsfing  exploits  of  those  who  have 
scaled  the  loftier  summits  of  the  Alps.    Its  only  daim  to 

a  place  in  the  present  volume  is  that  it  is  iww^  or,  at  least, 
bo  far  jis  I  am  aware,  unpiihlished.  It  is  not  described  in 
Murray's  Haadbook,  nor  have  I  met  with  aiiy  one  who 
had  made  the  same  expedition  before  me.  Yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  there  are  few  excursions  to  be  made  in  the  High 
Alps,  by  which  the  ordinary  traveller,  who  does  not  feel 
equal  to  undertake  any  of  the  great  ascents,  can  see  more 
of  the  **  glacier  \s  i  ld,"  jind  penetrate  more  thoroughly 
into  its  secret  recedes  tliau  by  that  which  I  am  about  to 
describe. 

The  enormous  glacier  of  Aletsch,  though  the  largest  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  Alps,  was  oomporativefy  little  known 
until  a  very  recent  period.   It  is  only  within  the  last  six 

or  seven  years  that  the  wonderful  view  of  that  glacier  ami  its 
surrounding  peaks,  from  the  summit  of  the  ^g^ch-horu, 
has  come  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  lUma  of  Switzerland; 
and  still  more  lately  that  the  establishnient  of  the  excellent 
Hotel  de  la  Jung&au,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  same 
mountain,  has  afforded  travellers  facilities  for  exploring 
the  great  glacier  in  question,  second  only  to  those  furnished 
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by  the  well-known  liotel  on  the  Riffelberrr.  Even  now  the 
Aletsch  Glacier  is  little  visited  by  tourist.s  in  comparison 
with  the  Mer  de  Glace,  or  the  Goruer  Glacier;  though 
there  is  no  great  glacier  in  the  Alps,  except  perhaps  that 
of  the  Lower  Aar,  that  can  be  traversed  with  so  much 
ease  through  so  great  a  portion  of  its  extent.  Most  of 
those  travellers  who  have  explored  its  recesses  have 
(lone  so  with  the  view  of  ascending  some  (»f  the  mighty 
peaks  that  surround  it,  .md  have  made  use  of  it  as  the  high 
road  to  the  foot  of  the  Jungfrau  or  the  Finsteiaar-hom. 
Without  feeling  mjrself  equal  to  undertake  any  such  ardu- 
ous enterprise,  I  was  desirous,  if  possible^  to  see  something 
more  of  this  vast  field  of  ice  than  could  be  done  by  a  mere 
ordinary  randde  on  the  glacier;  and  it  was  with  this  view 
that  in  September,  1858, 1  consulted  the  intelligent  maater 
of  the  hotel  as  to  the  best  means  of  effecting  my  object. 

I  knew,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  pass,  which  I  had  under- 
stood to  present  but  little  difficulty,  up  the  Aletsch  Grlacier, 
and  thence  by  a  side  arm  of  it  down  into  the  Lotseh  Thai ; 
and  I  should  probably  have  decided  on  making  this  expedi- 
tion, but  that  it  did  not  suit  very  well  with  my  plans  for  the 
remainder  of  my  tour.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  when 
the  landlord  suggested  to  me  that  it  was  possible  without 
any  serious  difficulty  to  ascend  the  glacier  itself  to  its  verj 
head,  where  the  from  which  it  proceeds  rests  against 
the  ridge  that  separates  the  Jungfrau  from  the  Munch, 
and  thence  to  climb  the  ridge  itself,  that  I  caught  eagerly 
at  the  idea,  and  made  immediate  arrangements  for  putting 
it  in  execution. 

I  started  the  next  morning.  Sept  16,  1858»  at  half-past 
four  o'clock,  by  a  brilliant  star-light,  while  the  rosy  glow 
in  the  sky  over  the  snowy  peaks  that  separate  the  upper 
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valley  of  the  Ehone  from  the  head  of  the  Val  P'ormazza, 
already  gave  promise  of  a  beautiful  morning.  We  reached 
the  Marjelen  See  in  about  an  hour  and  a  baif.  This  beau- 
tiful little  blue  lake,  bounded  insmediately  by  the  ice  wall 
of  the  glacier,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
interestj'nj?  objects  Uj  be  seeu  in  the  wliole  range  of  the 
Alps.  Very  shortly  before  my  arrival  at  the  iEggisch-horu 
it  had  burst  its  harriers,  and  a  iarge  part  of  its  waters  had 
found  their  way  through  some  unknown  outlet — not  a 
subtenanean,  but  a  aubgladid  passage,  for  it  must  be  a 
channel  passing  under  the  whole  ext^t  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  glacier,  a  distance  of  .several  miles  — but  fortunately 
for  the  picturesque  effect,  a  part  only  ot  tiie  lake  had  thus 
disappeared.  It  was  in  fact  reduced  to  about  half  its  or- 
dinary eixe,  the  part  nearest  the  glacier  still  presenting  the 
usual  phenomenon  of  a  number  of  small  icebergs — ^irsg- 
ments  detached  from  the  neighbouring  cliff  of  ic&^floating 
in  its  clear  blue  waters,  while  many  others,  of  various  sizes, 
were  stranded  on  that  part  of  the  be<l  of  the  lake  that  now 
remained  uncovered,  and  which  we  were  able  to  cross  dry- 
shod,  in  order  to  reach  the  opposite  bank.  From  thence 
we  gained  the  glacier  itself  without  the  least  difficulfy,  and 
proceeded  at  a  rapid  pace,  as  nearly  as  I  could  judge  up 
the  very  middle  of  the  great  stream  of  ice.  For  some 
distiince  the  peaks  of  the  great  southern  chain  from  the 
Fletsch-hom  to  the  Weiss-horn,  which  are  seen  to  such 
great  advantage  from  the  summit  of  the  i^ggisch-horn 
itself,  were  full  in  view,  brilliantly  lighted  up  by  the  eariy 
morning  sun.  As  we  advanced,  however,  they  were  gra- 
dually shut  out  from  view  by  the  nearer  mountahis,  the 
offshoots  of  the  group  of  which  the  Aletseh-horn  is  the 
crowning  point,  and  our  attention  was  wholly  concentrated 
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Upon  the  lofty  peaks  around  u%  and  the  long  valley  of  ice 
that  we  were  ascending.   Fortunately  for  U8»  the  state  of 

the  ice  and  snow  WiiS  everything  that  ooiihi  be  desired. 
The  upper  part  of  the  glacier  was  mdced  *>till  covered 
with  a  coating  of  lately  fallen  snow,  which  had  added 
greatly  to  the  fatigue  of  an  excursion  I  had  made  less  than 
a  week  before  to  the  summit  of  the  Cima  di  Jazi;  but  a 
cold  wind  in  the  morning  had  hardened  this  sufficiently  to 
prevent  its  yielding  to  any  inconvenient  extent.  The 
crevasses  on  the  glacier  itself  arc  neither  numerous  nor 
difficulty  and  though  I  had  no  guide  but  one  I  had  brought 
with  me  from  Chamouni,  who  had  no  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  glacier,  we  found  no  obstacles  of  any  kind  to  im- 
pede our  progres& 

As  we  approached  that  portion  of  the  glacier  where  a 
broad  aim  of  it  branches  off  to  the  left  to  the  elevated  col 
between  the  Aletach-horn  and  the  Jungtrau,  from  which 
another  stream  of  ice  flows  down  in  the  opposite  direction* 
towards  the  valley  of  Lotsch,  there  gradually  opened  to  our 
view  a  long  range  of  peaks  which  we  bad  not  before  seen, 
forming  part  of  the  ridge  that  extends  from  the  Jungfrau 
towards  the  south-west,  and  sc|)aratt:s  the  glaciers  and  val- 
ley of  iiotsch  from  the  upper  valleys  of  Lauterbriinnen  and 
Oasteren.  I  could  readily  recognise  by  the  aseastance  of  the 
map,  the  snooessive  summits  of  this  range,  the  Gletscher- 
hom,  Mittaghom,  Grosshom,  and  Breithom  — names  weO 
known  to  the  tourist  in  the  Oberland;  but  when  seen 
from  Llii.s  side,  they  presented  no  longer  the  fkmiliur  lui  ms, 
80  conspicuous  ti  oin  tiic  W'eugern  Alp,  or  Miirren,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  summits  before  us  were 
really  the  same  that  are  seen  from  the  Bernese  side  of  the 
chain.  The  very  slightly  inclined  slope  of  the  Aleiaoli 
Glacier  gives  so  completely  to  the  traveller  the  impression 
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of  an  ordinary  valley,  and  the  mountain  walls  around  him 
80  entirely  shut  oot  eveiything  beyond  the  iitfmediate 
boundaries  of  that  valley,  tiiat  one  forgets  the  absolute 
elevation  at  whidi  one  finds  oneself/  and  cannot  repress  a 

feeling  of  some  disappuintineut  tluit  tlie  near  m  mitaius 
do  not  look  higher.  I  remember  experiencing  something 
of  the  saTne  feeling  many  years  ago,  when  I  first  vitdted  the 
glacier  of  the  Unteraar;  but  on  that  side  the  Finsteraar-hom 
and  the  Sohreck-hom  rise  from  the  glacier  beneath  with 
an  aspect  decidedly  grander  and  bolder  than  that  which  the 
Aletseli-hom  and  the  J  unglrau  j}res»-nt  IVoni  the  Aletsch 
GUicier.  Tlie  .K'tual  elevation  of  the  puint  on  the  Aletiich 
Glacier,  from  which  the  lateral  valley  branches  off  to  the 
LoiBcb  Thai,  is,  according  to  the  government  survey,  not 
less  tiian  9148  feet  above  the  sea;  hence  the  Aletsch-hom 
itself,  the  most  lofty  of  the  peaks  that  surround  it^  is  only 
4620  feet  higher.  Its  relative  elevation  is,  therefore,  not 
much  greater  than  tliat  of  Ben  Nevis  above  the  waters  of 
Loch  Eii.  1  may  add,  that  of  the  mountains  which  sur- 
roimd  the  Aletsch  01aoier,  the  Aletsoh-hom  is  inoompar^ 
ably  the  most  striking.  Few  travellera  are  awaie  that  this 
peak,  so  little  known,  in  comparison  with  its  brethren  of 
the  same  group  that  are  conspicuous  from  the  Oberland,  is 
actually  132  feet  hi<;her  tlian  the  Jungfrau,  that  celel)rated 
mountain  being  only  the  third  in  elevation  of  the  group 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  Finsteraar-hom  itself,  the 
highest  of  all,  is  shut  out  from  view  during  the  whole 
asoent  of  the  gUicier,  by  the  long  ridge  of  which  the 
Viescher  Homer  form  the  highest  summits. 

Alter  halting  a  short-  time  at  this  point  of  the  glacier, 
almost  directly  opposite  the  spot  at  the  foot  of  the  Faul- 
beig^  mhexe  a  kind  of  cave  affords  a  sleepmg-place  for  those 
who  attempt  the  ascent  either  of  the  Jungfrau  or  the  Fins* 
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teraar-horn,  wt*  proceedtnl  onwards  up  the  luaiii  arm  of 
the  glacier,  in  a  diiect  line  tow.irds  the  ccl  which  lay  full 
before  u&  My  guide  thought  it  prudeat  in  this  part  of  our 
progress  to  tie  ourselves  together  with  a  rope>  a  precantioii 
which  was  perhaps  hardly  necessary,  but  contributed  to 
expedite  our  movemeutB,  as  we  were  able  to  advance  with 
less  care  and  circumspection;  and  though  tliis  part  of  the 
glacier  is  somewhat  more  crevassed  than  lower  down,  tliere 
was  nothing  whatever  to  present  any  difficulty  to  any  but 
the  most  inezperi^oed  iceman, 

passed  into  the  more  uniform  and  smooth  character  of  the 
n^v^;  the  ascent,  though  still  very  gradual,  became  some- 
what steeper,  but  the  snow  remained  tolerably  firm,  and  we 
were  al>le  to  inuke  i^ood  way.  On  our  left  rose  the  rocky 
pyramidal  ridge  of  the  Jungfrau:  on  our  right  the  beauti- 
ful snow-covered  mountain  known  as  the  Trugbexg — a 
name  given  it  by  Agassia  and  his  companions  to  commemo- 
rate the  error  of  some  of  their  guides  who  mistook  this 
peak  for  the  Jungfrau  —  but  the  name  is  not  admitted  on 
the  governnu  nt  ni.ip.  Its  ascent  would  appear,  jls  viewed 
from  this  point,  to  be  no  very  difficult  task,  and  my  guide 
even  suggested  that  we  should  undertake  it  in  preference 
to  the  lidge  before  us.  I  preferred^  however^  adhering  to 
my  original  plan ;  and  we  proceeded  steadOy  and  quietly 
to  the  foot  of  the  ridge  itself.  The  actual  ascent  of  this  ia 
very  steep,  while  the  snow  drifting  over  from  the  broad 
plateau  beyond  forms  a  kind  of  projecting  ledge,  as  fre- 
quently happens  where  one  slope  of  a  mountain  is  much 
more  precipitous  than  the  other.  There  was  only  one 
point  where  the  top  of  the  ridge  seemed  quite  free  from 
this  obstacle,  and  thither,  accordingly,  we  directed  our 
course,  ascending  obliquely  the  steep  slope  of  snow.  The 
inclination  of  this  was  so  great  that  we  should  have  had 
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some  diflficulty  in  keeping  our  footing  had  not  t}ie  snow 
been  in  remarkably  good  conditloii.  If  it  were  at  all  hard 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessazj  to  cut  steps  in  it,  and  we 
were  unpro^ded  with  an  axe.  In  any  case,  however,  the 
ascent  presents  not  the  slightest  danger ;  for  there  is  no 
beiyschrund  yawning  at  its  base  to  receive  the  traveller  in 
case  of  a  slip,  and  the  worst  that  could  happen  to  him 
would  be  to  have  a  rapid  glissade  on  to  the  snow  beneath, 
and  to  have  to  recommence  the  ascent  As  it  was,  we 
aocompliflfaed  the  climb  without  any  difficolty,  and  emet^jed 
on  to  the  broad  surface  of  snow  beyond,  when  in  an  instant 
a  wide  sweep  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  which  had  been 
hitherto  entirely  concealed  by  the  ridge  on  which  we 
now  stood,  opened  upon  our  view.  There  lay  all  the 
familiar  mountains  and  valleys,  the  Wengem  Alp^  the  Faul- 
hom,  and  the  valley  of  Lauterbriinnen  actually  under  one^s 
feet — the  village  of  Unterseen  immediately  in  front  of  us 
— with  all  the  successive  ridges  beyond  the  lakes  of  Thun 
and  Brienz,  over  all  which  one  looked  upon  the  wide  hazy 
expanse  of  plain  beyond,  and  the  distant  ridge  of  the  Jura 
encircling  the  horizon.  I  coidd  not  make  out  distinctly 
the  site  of  Berne,  the  plain  being,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
partially  obscured  with  hase,  but  the  well-known  group  of 
buildings  formed  by  the  castle  and  church  of  Thun  were 
conspicuous.  Unfortunately  the  lake  of  Thun  was  con- 
cealc*d.  Judging  from  the  map,  I  had  expected  that  this 
would  have  formed  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  view; 
but  the  long  ridge  which  extends  from  the  Suleck  west- 
ward towards  the  Schwalmem,  and  wbidi  from  this  point 
of  view  is  remarkably  regular,  exactly  hides  it  I  after- 
wards observed  from  the  lake  itself,  that  the  ridge  on  which 
we  now  stood  was  not  visible  from  thence,  though  the 
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Juiigtrau  and  the  Munch  on  each  eide  of  it  form  8uch 
conspicuous  objects. 

The  ridge  at  this  point  is  covered  with  a  broad  expanse 
of  snow^  not  forming  a  level  plateau,  but  sloping  at  first 
gently  towards  the  north;  and  then  cairing  over,  so  as  to 
become  rapidly  steeper.  The  idea  naturally  presented 
itself  to  my  mind  w  iietlier  it  might  not  be  po8sil)le  fur  an 
adventurous  mountaineer  to  descend  on  tlie  other  side,  so 
as  to  find  a  passage  by  this  route  from  the  i£ggisch-hom 
to  the  Wengem  Alp ;  but  having  subsequently  examined  it 
with  much  care  with  a  telescope  from  the  Lauber-hom  above 
the  Weiij^'t  m  Alp,  both  my  guide  and  myself  were  fully 
bjitistied  that  Kiich  a  ycheme  was  wholly  impractiaible. 
The  vast  mass  of  enow  which  hangs  on  the  nortlieni  decli- 
vity  of  the  col  on  which  we  were  now  standing,  breaks 
off  abruptly  at  its  lower  edge^  where  it  rests  immediately 
on  one  of  those  immense  precipices  of  limestone  which 
form  the  northern  face  of  the  chidn;  and  after  the  most 
careful  exiiminatiou,  iL  appeared  to  us  impossible  that  any 
way  should  be  found  either  to  the  right  or  the  left  of  it. 
The  precise  point  at  which  we  had  emerged  is  readily 
recognised  from  the  Bernese  side,  bemg  immediately  to 
the  left  (as  seen  from  that  side)  of  the  beautiful  pyramidal 
snow-covered  peak  which  forms  the  last  step  of  the  ridge 
of  the  Jungfrau.  It  is,  I  l)elieve,  this  peak  of  wliich  the 
height  is  given  in  the  government  survey  at  35<^0  metres, 
or  1 1,680  feet ;  while  the  next  point  of  the  ridjj^e  to  tlie 
left  is  3550  metres.  The  actual  elevation  of  the  col  I  had 
no  means  of  estimating  aoouratoly;  but  it  is  not  much 
lower  than  the  point  last  mentioned,  probably  about  Il^OO 
feet. 

As  I  had  so  recently  ascended  the  Cima  di  Jazi^  un- 
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doubted ly  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  those  excursions 
in  the  Alps  which  are  acceaalble  to  the  ordiuaiy  touristy  I 
was  naturally  led  to  compare  the  two.  As  a  wholes  the 
■new  from  the  Col  de  la  Jungfrau  cannot  be  compared 
with  that  from  the  dwA  di  Jasi;  the  range  of  snowy 
peaks  and  lofty  summits  visible  from  the  latter  point  ig 
almost  unrivalled,  while  the  ma^rnificent  precipices  of 
Monte  IU)8fL,  as  seen  from  theuce,  are  far  grander  and 
more  impodng  than  those  of  the  Jimgfrau.  From  the 
point  on  which  we  now  stood,  that  beautiful  mountain  is, 
indeed,  not  seen  to  much  advantage ;  it  is  from  the  north 
only  that  it  assumes  its  well-known  <]rr''^J^<l^"r  of  effect. 
From  the  actual  ridge  the  Monch  is  much  better  seen,  and 
a&sumes  a  more  prominent  appearance.  But  it  is  the 
sudden  and  striking  contrast  presented  by  the  view  over 
the  Bernese  Oberland,  after  one  has  been  so  long  shut  in 
by  the  great  mountain  walls  that  bound  the  icy  valley  of 
the  Aletsch,  which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  view 
from  the  col  of  the  Jungfrau,  and  wIik  li  entitles  this  com- 
paratively easy  excursion  to  rank  among  the  most  remark- 
able that  can  be  made  in  the  Alps. 

In  returning  we  followed  precisely  the  same  route  as  in 
the  ascent.  After  descending  the  steep  shipe  of  snow  by  a 
rapid  gUsBodSf  we  halted  to  make  our  midday  meal,  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  only  bare  patch  of  rock  which  occurs  for 
a  considerable  distance  along  the  ridge.  This  is  loi  ined  of 
a  loose  disintegrating  rock,  fragments  of  which  are  con- 
tinually rolling  down,  though,  from  the  softness  of  the 
snow  beneath,  they  do  not  travel  fiur.  Nor  are  they  appa* 
rently  large  and  numerous  enough  to  form  anything  like 
a  moraine.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  the  glacier  of  the 
Aletsch  stands  almost  alone  among  the  glaciers  of  the  same 
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order  of  majriiitmle,  tliat  it  ha^s  no  medial  morains,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  perhaps  adds  to  the  grandeur  of  its  effect, 
as  the  wboJe  breadth  of  the  valley  of  ice^  from  the  foot  of 
one  mountain  bairier  to  the  other,  ia  seen  at  a  glance. 
Throughout  the  whole  extent  that  we  traversed  in  this 
day*8  excursion,  the  small  number  of  blocks  or  lai^  masses 
of  stone,  Wius  indeed  remarkable;  aiid,  except  at  its  Juwer 
end,  near  the  Marjelen  lake,  the  whole  tiurlace  was  almost 
free  from  stones. 

After  quitting  the  glacier  we  halted  again  for  a  short 
time  on  the  banks  of  that  beautiful  little  lake;  and  while 
I  was  observing  with  interest  the  remarkable  cliff  of  ice 
presented  by  the  gflacier  on  this  side,  my  attention  was 
suddenly  roused  by  a  loud  crash,  and  a  large  mass  of  ice 
detached  itself  from  the  upper  part  of  this  cliffy  and  fell 
into  the  still  waters  below.  But  I  noticed  that,  as  is  so 
commonly  the  case  with  avalanches  elsewhere,  it  did  not 
descend  in  a  solid  mass,  but  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces 
in  its  fall,  apparently  from  its  own  weight  and  the  rotten- 
nesss  of  its  mass.  ]  fence  it  \vuuld  appear  tliat  the  float- 
ing icebergs  which  remain  in  the  lake  must  either  have 
been  detached  from  the  glacier  at  a  time  when  the  ice 
is  in  a  more  compact  state,  or  are  only  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  very  much  laiger  masses  than  any  that  are  now 
visible.  After  again  crossing  the  dry  bed  of  the  lake,  and 
beginning  the  aKcent  of  the  inoiiutain  ridge  on  the  other 
side,  we  tiuslied  a  large  covey  of  ptarmigan,  which  rose 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  us.  These  were  the  only 
ones  that  I  saw  in  the  course  of  my  tour  this  summer.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  be  accidental  or  not,  but  I  have 
come  across  them  much  more  rarely  of  late  years  than  in 
former  excursions  among  the  Alps. 
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The  climb  from  the  lake  over  the  intervening  ridge,  in 
order  to  reach  the  hotel,  though  it  appears  nothing  when 
one  comes  to  it  fiesh  in  the  mornings  is  enough  to  make  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  fatigue  of  tiie  day*8  excursion, 
and  is,  indeed,  the  principal  drawback  to  the  situation  of 
the  hotel  itself  as  a  centre  for  glacier  expeditions.  We 
reached  the  hotel  just  about  six  o'clock,  having  been  a  little 
more  than  thirteen  hours  and  a  half  on  the  whole  excur- 
sion, including  halts  for  rest  and  refreshment  The  master 
of  the  hotel  had  at  first  told  me  that  it  would  take  sixteen 
hours,  which  he  afterwards  moderated  to  fourteen ;  but  of 
course  iii  this  case,  as  iu  all  similar  ones,  everything 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  ice  and  snow.  Had  the 
n^ye,  and  the  snow  on  the  upper  part  of  the  glacier,  been 
as  soft  when  we  were  ascending  as  it  was  on  our  return,  I 
should  scarcely  have  accomplished  the  excursion  within 
the  day. 

The  whole  distance,  as  measured  by  a  pedometer,  which 
I  carried  in  my  pocket,  was  27i^  miles;  of  which  the  ascent 
itom  the  lake  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge  was  just  about 
ten  miles.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  that  having 
walked  with  a  pedometer  throughout  my  whole  tour,  I 
came  to  place  much  mote  confidence  in  its  indications  than 
I  had  been  disposed  to  do  at  first.  Of  course  its  measure- 
ments can  only  be  regarded  as  a  rough  approximation,  ])ut 
still  it  is,  1  believe,  much  closer  than  can  be  obtained  by 
any  other  means  at  the  command  of  an  ordinary  traveller. 

E.  H.  BUNBUAI. 
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Note  bt  the  Cditoil 

In  illustration  of  Mr.  Bunbnrv's  romark  that  in  such  exciir- 
sjon.«  everythinjr  ^lopends  on  the  -tatc  of  tiio  snow,  1  may 
brieflj  refer  to  niv  own  experience  on  tho  same  glaci«  r. 

I  fstarted  from  tiie  -^<rgisch-horn  Hotel  soon  after  3  A.M. 
on  tJic  20th  of  August,  18.57,  the  day  foHowin?  that  on  which 
Mr.  Mathews  effected  the  accent  of  the  Graffeneire.    I  in- 
tended to  explore  the  upper  end  of  the  Aletsch  Glacier,  with- 
out positively  deciding  whether  I  should  aim  at  the  Munch 
Sattel,  or  at  some  other  point  in  the  same  nelgbbonrhood.  I 
bad  indeed  a  secret  intention,  If  the  anow  were  very  favoar^ 
able,  to  attempt  the  ascent  of  the  Monch.  But  I  encountered 
the  deep  fresh  snow,  which  opposed  so  formidable  an  obstacle 
to  Mr.  Mathews,  little  more  than  an  hour  above  the  Maijden 
See.   Although  the  central  part  of  the  glacier  is  quite  free 
from  difficulty,  the  prolonged  walk  through  soft  snow  was  ex- 
tremely fatiguing.   The  ascent  of  the  Monch  was  clearly  out 
of  the  question ;  and  it  was  with  something  like  satisfaction 
that  I  saw  clouds  begin  to  form  over  the  col,  and  thus  supply 
a  good  excuse  for  discontinuing  the  monotonous  labour  of 
plodding  onward  through  soft  deep  snow,  that  glai^d  before 
the  eyes  with  almost  intolerable  radiance,  and  so  found  myself 
free  to  un^rtakc  some  other  more  interesting  work.    I  was 
just  opposite  to  the  ridge  of  rock.s  that  descends  to  the  south- 
ward from  the  Trugberg.  A  considerable  glacier,  rather  steep 
and  crcvassed,  which  is  not  indicated  on  any  map  excepting 
that  of  Dufour — the  Swiss  Federal  map— descends  between 
the  Trugberg  and  the  Griinhorn.    Turning  at  right  angles  to 
the  fonr-e  I  had  hitherto  followed,  I  was  crnidod  to  the  easiest 
point  for  pushing  from  the  lower  end  of  this  «rlacier  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Trugberg  by  th-   trail  of  a  chamois.    The  rocks 
consist  of  sharp  ed^res  ol  micaceous  flags  dippinc;  at  a  very 
lii'^h  aniile,  that  |>r(<ject  at  intervals,  something  like  the  fins  on 
a  tisii's  bat-k,  from  the  base  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  Trug- 
berg.    In  tlie  interstices,  and  esiK  cially  towards  tiic  part  over- 
hanging the  lateral  glacier,  which  may  perhaps  be  called  the 
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Trugbcrg  Glacier,  tliere  is  a  considerable  supply  of  soil  arising 
from  the  disiritogration  of  tlip  ndjoinirijii  rocks,  whereon  may 
be  found  u  larg;e  number  of  lowering  plants.  Of  these,  in  a 
very  short  tinn\  I  gathered  over  twenty  spociof,  inehuling  u 
stunted  specimen  of  Thynnts  serpifUuw,  with  bright  red 
flower,  and.  at  a  Still  higher  station,  tliat  ubiquitous  fern,  Ci>- 
topteiis  f'niqifis.  Of  all  tlie  order  this  is  the  species  that 
sei'nis  to  supp«»rL  the  ^reat^st  extremes  of  t-emperature.  The 
only  mountains  in  Europe  where  it  is  positively  rare  are,  I  l>e- 
lieve,  those  of  Ireland^  where  the  uniform  climate  appears  to 
be  unfavourable  to  its  growth. 

The  Ban*8  rajs  were  falling  neurlj  perpendicularly  on  the 
steep  slopes,  and  tlie  occasion  was  faToumVle  for  obaetTing 
the  conditions  under  which  vegetation  proceeds  in  the  higher 
region  of  the  Alps,  A  thermometer  immersed  for  ten  or  fif* 
teen  minutes  in  the  soil  at  a  depth  of  five  inches  stood  at  74*6^ 
Fahr.  When  the  superficial  layer  was  reduced  to  one  inch, 
it  rose  to  83^  When  removed  a  few  feet  to  the  shady  side 
of  a  projecting  rock,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  inches* 
the  temperature  rapidly  fell  to  42^  and  the  air  in  the  shade 
was  at  45^.  Now  the  interval  hetween  five  inches  and 
one  inch  includes  the  space  within  which  the  roots  of  most 
Alpine  plants  penetrate  the  soil.  Only  two  or  three  of  those 
that  I  gathered  extended  much  below  that  depth.  These  ob- 
servations tended  vr  rv  much  to  confirm  an  opinion  that  I  have 
long  held,  that  the  flowering  plants  of  high  mountains  receive 
a  moch  greater  degree  of  heat  during  their  short  period  of 
active  vegetation  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

The  chief  limit  to  the  cxten>ion  of  species  upwards  i-^,  I 
believe,  their  power  of  resisting  the  severe  frost  of  night, 
after  the  rehitively  ^rrcat  hcnf  tlie  day;  but  during  tin; 
interval  be  tween  the  nu  idle  or  end  of  June  when  they  are 
left  uncovered,  and  the  close  of  Septenib(>r  wIkmi  they  are 
again  buried  in  their  winter  shroud  of  snow,  the  ab^^oluto 
amount  of  heating  rays  received  on  the  surface  of  the  plants 
themselves,  or  on  the  soil  that  surrounds  their  roots,  is  pro- 
bably greater  than  reaches  individuals  growing  some  thousands 
of  feet  lower  down.    I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  number 
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of  species  capable  of  adapting  tiiemselves  to  these  conditions 
is  much  larger  than  could  be  inferred  from  the  siuuU  number 
of  plants  actually  found  tofretlier  in  any  single  station.  It 
must  bf  n  mi  inhered  tlmt  the  prevalHncr  physical  conditions 
are  uliu^etlior  uniavourable  to  ihe  ditlu^iun  of  species  upwards 
into  the  region  where  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  habitually 
covered  by  snow  or  ice,  or  else  coosisto  of  rocka  too  bare  to 
flUBtatn  Tegetation.   Fixing  the  lower  limit  of  that  region  in 
the  European  Alps  at  about  9,000  feet,  rery  few  apecies  in  the 
sone  immediately  below— aaj  from  7,000  to  9»000  feet*— ripen 
their  seeds ;  and  even  where  ripe  seeds  are  carried  upwards  by 
Tiolent  winds,  by  birds,  or  by  other  accidental  causes,  the 
chances  are  something  like  a  million  to  one  against  their  being 
deposited  in  a  spot  above  10^000  feet  in  height,  where  it  is  pos^ 
sible  for  them  to  germinate.  There  may  perhaps  be  more  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  plants  which  we  find  at  great  heights 
on  small  oiises  in  the  ice  region,  are  the  remains  of  a  more 
abundant  vegetation,  which  has  dwindled  to  its  present  trifling 
proportions  owino;  to  the  extension  of  the  glaciers,  than  to  sup- 
pose that  it  has  been  derived  under  present  climatal  conditions 
from  the  lower  tone,  where  vegetation  is  continuously  spread 
over  the  surface.    My  present  object  is  merely  to  point  out 
that,  in  comparing  together  the  small  patches  of  vegetation 
found  here  and  there  at  great  heights  in  the  Alps,  they  are 
found  to  inchide  a  considerable  number  of  diffei'ent  species, 
although  very  few  of  these  arc  seen  in  any  single  station.  I 
can  call  to  mind  but  four  species  that  are  almost  Invariably 
present  :  Ranftrictflus  (jlncialia,  Saxifraga  (ypposUiJoluiy  d  ras- 
tium  (tipimim,  and  C.  latijulium.    The  last  two  —  if  indeed 
they  are  distinct  s[H  (  ies — descend  to  the  Alpine  zone,  and  have 
no  exclusive  preference  for  the  hijsrher  region,  but  the  former 
are  the  almost  unfailing  charaeteri.^tics  of  the  glacial  flora, 
and  do  not  willingly  inhabit  spots  where  their  roots  are  not 
moistened  by  melting  snow  at  the  season  of  lowering. 

Considering  their  height,  which  is  from  10,200  to  lO.oOO 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  these  rocks  of  the  Trugbcrg  support 
the  largest  number  of  species  tlmt  I  have  yet  seen  in  such  a 
'  sltuatioa ;  and  I  regretted  aAenraffds  lliai  I  had  not  searched 
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more  diligently  tbe  entire  of  the  lower  pfttebes  of  roelE»  to  see 
what  fiurtber  namee  I  could  add  to  my  list*  The  ground  was, 
however,  so  steefi,  that  it  took  time  to  move  abont,  and  I  was 
anxious  to.  ascend  somewhat  higher. 

I  had  probably  reached  the  point  in  the  ridge  which  is 
marked  on  Dufour's  map  3,513  mdlrss  (equal  to  11,526  English 
feet),  the  lowest  of  the  three  soccessiye  steps  that  lead  to  the 
summit^  when,  on  consulting  my  watch,  and  calculating  the 
distance  to  be  retraced  before  reaching  the  ^ggisch-horn,  I 
decided  on  returmog  to  the  foot  of  the  rocksi  where  I  had  left 
my  guide  asleep  in  the  sun*  On  the  way  home  we  proved  the 
use  of  the  rope,  as  two  or  three  times  one  or  the  other  slipped 
through  the  softened  snow  into  concealed  crevasses.  I  kept 
ralher  to  tho  Alrtsrli  liorn  side  of  tlie  glacier,  for  the  purpose  of 
irainini:  ;i  n rarer  view  of  the  adjoining  rocks  ;  and  in  crossing 
t  roin  thence  towards  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Miirjelen  See, 
I  came  upon  a  mouiin  far  exceedinjr  in  proportions  any  that 
T  liiid  ever  beforti  seen.  During  a  momentary  halt,  the  distanti 
ruar  of  the  fall  nearly  a  mile  distant  caught  my  car  ;  guided 
by  the  sound,  I  approached,  and  found,  not  a.s  usual  a  small 
stream,  but  a  jju\v<  i  ful  torrent  approaching  the  dimensions  of 
a  river,  that  rushed  headlong  with  a  deafening  crash,  like  that 
of  the  Handeck,  into  a  wide  circular  chasm  in  the  ice.  The 
eye  could  not  penetrate  far,  but,  if  visited  early  in  the  mornings 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  monft'ii  may  not  be  sounded, 
as  the  mass  of  falling  water  is  probably  sufteient  to  keep  the 
shaft  nearly  ]>crpendicttlar.  The  oocnrrenee  of  a  hot  day  soon 
after  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  doubtless  increased  the  supply 
of  superficial  water  very  much  beyond  the  average  i  but  it  is 
probable^  from  the  vast  extent  and  almost  unbroken  surface 
of  the  middle  region  of  the  glacier,  that  its  mouUmM  are  at  all 
times  more  considerable  than  those  seen  elsewhere  in  the  Alps. 

About  this  part  of  the  glacier  I  noticed  the  eztraordinaiy 
length  to  which  a  system  of  narrow  crevasees,  nearly  absolutely 
straight,  and  inclining  upwards  at  an  acute  angle  with  the 
right  bank,  extended  across  the  glacier.  Several  that  I  was 
able  to  follow  with  the  eye  from  an  eminence  on  the  surfiuse^ 
were  certainly  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  These  crevasses 
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were  probably  of  the  class  due  to  the  differential  velocity  of 
the  centre  as  compared  to  the  sides  of  the  glacier.  Their 
great  length,  in  tliis  instance,  must  be  due  to  that  transference 
of  the  most  rapid  portion  of  the  ice  current  to  the  convex  side 
of  the  glacier,  whenever  its  bed  is  laterally  bent,  which  Mr. 
Tyndall  has  noticed  on  the  Mer  de  Glace. 

Tlip  pormoabilitj  of  the  ice-cold  water  to  radiant  heat  w&a 
conspicuuu^ly  seen  in  the  pools  which  had  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  gifjoirr  during  the  day.  St  wi.  5  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  these  pools  had,  by  the  heat  which  thoy  received 
through  the  water,  been  enabled  to  penetrate  the  ice  under- 
neath to  a  depth  of  several  inches,  and  I  found  them  in  the 
evening  fast  frozen  under  the  water  into  the  iiitie  nests  which 
they  had  hollowed  out  for  themselves. 

The  sun  had  set  when  we  prepared  to  leave  the  glacier. 
Repeatedly  as  I  had  been  impressed  with  the  grandeur  and 
the  T&stness  of  this  unequalled  loe-streaoi,  the  effiaet  was  never 
80  great  as  on'this  evening,  after  I  had  spent  a  laborious  day  in 
traversing  a  part  of  its  sarfaoe.   By  their  scenery,  as  well  as 
their  physical  characteristics,  glaciers  suggest  to  the  least 
scientific  minds  analogies  with  tiversp  and  particular  glaciers 
with  particular  rivers.   The  Mer  de  Glace^  and  the  Aar 
Glacier,  by  iheir  picturesquenes8»  their  comparatiTely  long 
celebrity,  and  semi-historical  associations^  recall  the  great 
rivers  to  which  they  respectively  contribute,  the  Rhone  and 
the  Rhine.   The  Garner  Glacier,  from  its  great  breadth  and 
ill«defiQed  banks,  is  rather  a  lake  fed  by  many  mountain 
streams  than  an  ice-river  1  but  the  Aletsch,  in  the  breadth 
and  stillness  of  its  steady  How,  in  the  undisturbed  solitude  of 
the  region  through  which  it  pours  unseen  its  mighty  current, 
amidst  heights  of  which  but  one  has  ever  felt  the  foot  of 
man,  may  rather  be  likened  to  some  of  the  great  streams  of 
the  New  World,  rarely  named,  and  still  more  rarely  visited, 
where  Nature  is  displayed  on  a  scale  of  vnftness  with  which, 
in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  are  unfamilt;»r.    Other  glacier? 
send  forth  torrents  from  the  ice-caverns  at  their  foot  ;  this 
alone  pours  out  a  river.    The  Rhone  carries  down  to  Naters 
the  drainage  of  its  own  glacier,  to  which  are  added  the  con- 
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tributions  of  a  dozen  other  ice-fed  streams  ;  yet  the  single 
outlet  of  tlic  Alotsch  Glacier  that  rushes  under  the  bridge 
between  IMoi  il  ;uul  Naters  far  exceeds,  in  the  volume  of  its 
flood)  the  entire  mass  of  the  Rhone  at  that  point.  I  question, 
indeed,  whether  the  united  torrents  of  any  four  glaciers  in  the 
Alps  could  equal  that  single  stream. 

It  is  high  time  that  ao  great  a  glacier  aliould  reo^va  a  ehare 
of  the  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  his  minor 
brethren.  The  dailj  and  aontial  rate  of  adTance  at  different 
stations,  the  rale  of  subsidence  and  of  ablation^  or  xemoval  of 
the  surface  bj  melting  and  evaporation  in  dififarent  parts  of  the 
glacier,  and  the  inqutiy  whether  this  proceeds  to  an  appreciable 
extent  in  ice  that  is  covered  with  snow,  either  fresh  or  remain- 
ing fiom  the  winter,  are  am<mg  the  points  which  require  to 
be  determined.  Especially  interesting  it  would  be  to  sound 
the  depth  of  a  mouUn,  if  such  can  be  found  to  penetrate  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  glacier.  It  would  be  well  to  provide 
not  less  than  1500  feet  of  line  for  this  purpose.  A  hut  erected 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Marjclen  See  would  greatly 
facilitate  glacier  observations,  as  well  as  excursions  towards 
the  still  untrodden  peaks  that  surround  the  Aletsch  Glacier. 
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TUB  WILDSTRUBEL  AKD  OLDENHOBN. 

Hundreds  of  tourists  every  summer  travel  through  the 
Simmeuthal  on  their  wav  from  Thun  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  hundreds  more  traverse  the  valley  of  the  Khone  be- 
tween the  Lake  of  GheQeva  and  Leukerbad  or  Yisp;  but 
between  these  two  main  roadB  there  lies  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains comprising  every  Variety  of  beauty,  and  intersected 
by  passes  of  the  greatest  interest,  which,  for  want  of 
information  on  the  subject,  may  V)e  sjiid,  so  far  tis  travellers 
are  concerned,  to  ''waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air.** 

Bunning  nearly  south  from  the  road  between  Thim  and 
Oh&teau  d'Oez  are  two  valleys,  the  Ober  Simmenthal  and 
the  Saanentha],  brandling  off  at  Zwdsimmen  and  Saanen 

respectively.  A  short  distance  above  Lenk,  or  An  der  Lenk, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  first  of  these  is  divided  into 
two  by  the  green  slopes  of  the  Laubhorn ;  that  to  the  east 
leading  to  the  foot  of  the  EazU  glacier  and  the  Wiidstru- 
bel,  and  that  to  the  west — the  Iffigenthal — forming  the 
line  of  ihe  Rawyl  pass  to  Sion.  The  Saanenthal  also 
divides  at  Gstaad  into  two  branches,  the  eastern  one  lead- 
ing to  Lanencn  at  the  foot  of  the  Wildhorn,  and  the  other 
passing  by  the  village  of  Gsteig  to  the  Sanetsch  pass, 
which  crosses  the  main  chain  into  the  Valais.  The  moun- 
tains at  the  head  of  these  valleys  will  form  the  subject  of. 
the  present  chapter. 
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The  simplicity  of  manners  which  still  prevails  in  the 
Ober  Simmenthalf  and  the  exquiaite  Tarie^  of  mountain, 
woody  and  Tall^  which  charactenses  it,  realise  that  diarm- 
ing  ideal  of  Switzerknd  which  poets  have  pictured,  but 

"wiiicli  tlie  sojourners  at  Thim  and  Interlaken  have  long 
imagined  to  be  extinct.  Clean  and  comfortable  quarters 
are  to  be  found  at  An  der  Lenk  in  the  Gasthof  Zum  Stemen, 
kept  Christian  Matthie,  one  of  the  most  honest  and 
straightforward  of  men* 

Here  I  had  spent  a  conple  of  days  in  1855,  after  cross* 
ing  the  liawyl  pass,  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  in 
a  former  work;  and  I  returued  to  the  s^imr  sp-tt  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1857,  haying  appointed  it  as  a  rendez- 
vous with  that  experienced  mountaineer,  Mr.  Bradshaw 
Smith,  and  intending,  amongst  other  eKcursLons,  to  attempt 
the  ascent  of  the  WildstnibeL  I  was  accompanied  by  my 
old  guide,  the  tru5?tworthy  Zaoharie  Cachat  of  Chamonix, 
but  the  morning  ait  r  mir  arrival  proved  so  rainy  that  we 
could  do  no  more  tiian  take  a  quiet  walk  to  the  Sieben 
Bnmnen  in  the  afternoon.  These  so-called  seven  springs 
have  lost  their  titie  to  that  name^  having  been  of  late 
years  divided  into  a  larger  number  of  streams.  They  are 
situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  valley,  close  under  the 
rocks  which  support.,  at  a  great  height  above  them,  the 
Razli  glacier,  and  are  reached  in  a  charming  walk  of  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  Lenk.  I  had  visited  them  before^ 
but  it  was  only  on  this  latter  occasion  that  i  was  able  to 
appreciate  thdr  peculiar  character,  by  dimhing  above  the 
rocks  where  they  are  first  seen  tumbling  over  in  a  row  of 
Rmall  cascades.  It  now  appeared  that  they  issue  from  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  itselt,  instead  of  traversinsf  its  sur- 
face ;  and  as  the  water  is  evidently  glacier  water,  it  must 
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have  come  through  some  subtemmeous  channel  firom  the 

vast  heiyljts  of  the  jjflacier  above. 

Tlie  next  day,  though  the  weather  was  still  threateuiug, 
as  my  friend  bad  not  yet  arrived,  Cachat  and  I  went  off 
alone  to  explore  a  way  to  the  Wildstrubel.  We  again 
ascended  the  yalley,  and  between  the  village  of  Oberrled 
and  the  Sieben  Brunnen  we  turned  to  the  left,  skirt iug  the 
ba.st;  of  tlie  Amertenlioin,  whicli  was  close  on  our  right,  but 
afforde<l  no  possibility  of  asct  udiug  its  precipitous  sides. 
After  walking  nearly  due  east  for  an  hour,  we  thought  we 
could  find  a  way  up  to  the  rights  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
Amertenhora,  which  stands  out  like  an  advanced  guard  of 
the  Wildstrubel,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  part  of  the 
Anierten  glacier.* 

We  cuuld  observe  overhead  a  series  of  long  precipices  of 
rock,  one  above  the  otiier,  like  a  giant  staircase,  and,  as 
these  are  dangerous  and  impassable,  it  is  important^  while 
using  them  as  a  landmark,  to  leave  them  to  the  eastward 
in  ascending.  Grossing  the  stream,  we  at  once  began  to 
mount,  and  after  a  steep  and  rough  scramble  of  about  an 
hour,  cliicHy  over  rocks  sprinkled  with  louse  shalt'  iiiid 
stones,  we  at  last  turned  the  shoulder  of  the  Amerteuhom, 
which  is  covered  with  loose  slabs,  here  and  there  mixed 
with  sufficient  earth  to  support  a  few  straggling  ranuncu- 
luses. Full  in  front  was,  as  we  expected,  the  glorious  mass 
of  the  Wildstrubel,  only  separated  from  us  by  the  Amerten 
glacier. 

Angry  clouds  were  gathering  round,  which  soon  pep- 
pered us  with  a  shower  of  large  hailstones,  so,  before 
venturing  upon  the  ghider,  we  took  the  precaution  of 
piling  up  one  or  two  heaps  of  stones  to  guide  us  on  our 

*  LeatlK»ld*«  map  gives  aa  eotircl/  wrong  poeition  to  the  Amerieahoni. 
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return,  as  we  were  i*piorant  of  the  localities.  The  whole 
mass  of  tlie  Wilfistrubel  runs  nearly  north-east  and  south- 
we8t»  and  is  divided  into  two  sepBrate  portions,  of  which 
that  to  the  east  ia  the  largest.  The  side  of  it  on  which  we 
were  consists  of  excessively  steep  rock,  streaked  with  mow, 
and  wholly  inaccessible ;  while  the  westem  portion,  which 
terminates  in  a  dharj)  puiiit,  consists  of  hard  snuw  and  ice, 
and  is  so  steep  that  it  could  be  ascended  only  by  cutting 
steps  for  the  whole  distance.  Between  the  two,  however, 
there  is  a  ravine  of  snow  and  ice,  running  upwards  almost 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  by  this  we  resolved  to 
attempt  the  ascent,  though  we  knew  that,  as  we  had 
started  very  late,  tlicre  would  not  be  time  to  complete  it 
on  that  day.  We  crossed  a  nearly  level  part  of  the 
glacier,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  had  ascended  a  consider- 
able distance  up  the  snow  slopes,  not  having  met  with  any 
crevasses  presenting  much  difficulty.  Here  we  saw  that 
the  remainder  of  the  ascent  would  be  very  steep,  and  partly 
over  a  slope  of  smooth  ice,  with  a  long  crevasse  at  theYoot 
of  it.  We  hail  lu^ither  rope  nor  axe,  so  we  made  up  our 
minds  that  we  had  done  enough  for  a  reconnaissance  or 
pioneering  expedition;  we  felt  that  a  way  was  found  by 
which  in  less  than  two  hours  we  might  reach  the  summit 
from  tiie  point  where  we  stood,  and  with  this  satisfaction 
we  returned  to  Lenk,  halting  for  luncheon  on  the  highest 
rocks. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  8th  of  September,  having  been 
joined  by  our  anxiously  expected  comrade,  we  started  from 
Lenk  about  six  o^dock  in  the  mornings  with  a  perfectly 
clear  sky  and  every  prospect  of  success.  We  had  a  good 
rope  of  our  own,  and  borrowed  a  rather  short-handled  but 
very  strong  axe  from  old  ^luitliic ;  ai  med  with  which,  and 
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with  ])l('Mty  of  determination,  we  told  Inin  lie  mis^lit  look 
for  us  in  tiic  course  of  the  day  on  the  top  of  the  Wild- 
Btrubcl.  Following  our  former  track,  we  again  arrived  in 
three  boon  at  the  edge  of  the  Amerten  glacier,  and 
breakfiftsted  by  the  side  of  a  pool  of  dear  water.  We  then 
crossed  the  glacier  in  our  old  foottnarlu,  and  in  half  an 
hour  more  reached  the  furthest  point  of  our  former 
expedition. 

The  remainder  of  the  ascent  was,  as  I  have  said,  very 
gteep,  and  though  we  knew  from  a  distant  observation  that 
there  were  many  formidable  crevaBSes  in  the  way,  we  could 
not  tell  their  position  when  at  the  bottom  of  the  slope. 
There  would  have  been  much  loss  of  time  in  finding  our 
way  among  these,  if  I  had  not  providtni  aijainst  the  diffi- 
culty by  a  precaution  which  aeems  worthy  of  notice  and 
recommendation. 

The  upp^  part  of  the  Wildstmbel  is  about  eight  miles 
in  a  straight  line  from  Lenk,  and  the  detaUs  of  its  surface 
are  of  course  very  indistinct  to  the  naked  eye  at  that 
<ii>tancc,  but  1  spent  half  an  hour  on  the  previous  morning 
in  carefully  making  a  plan  of  thorn  as  seen  through  an 
excellent  telescope  which  I  always  had  with  me.  Some  of 
the  large  crevasBes  stretched  nearly  the  Whole  way  across 
our  intended  route,  but  I  was  enabled  to  lay  down  a  pretty 
aoeufftte  chart  of  tbdr  podtion,  marking  the  points  at 
which  they  might  be  crossed,  and  then  laying  down  the 
line  to  be  followed  auiougst  their  intricacies.  AMien  soft 
snow  has  to  be  traversed,  the  time  lost  in  searching  for  a 
passage  is  of  no  great  consequence;  but  when,  as  I  knew 
was  the  case  in  this  instance,  great  part  of  the  way  lies 
over  steep  haid  ice,  where  steps  must  be  cut  with  great 
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labour,  the  loss  of  time  caused  by  detours  is  a  serious 
matter. 

Directed  by  my  telesoopie  chart  of  our  course  we  bore 
away  to  the  rights  so  as  to  turn  the  flank,  as  it  were^  of  a 
huge  crevasse,  above  which  we  again  moved  to  the  left, 
Oachat  in  the  front  cutting  very  deep  steps,  and  sending 
the  ice  flying  about  in  showers.  The  slope  here  wa^s  so 
steep  that,  when  the  fore-part  of  the  foot  rested  in  the 
holes  cut  by  the  axe>  our  knees  touched  the  ice  above ; 
aadj  as  the  vast  crevasse  showed  its  bine  yawning  depths 
immediately  beneath  us,  great  caution  was  necessary. 
This  slow  progress  on  the  ice  is  cold  work,  and  we  were 
not  sorry  when  after  a  long  half-hour  of  it  we  found 
matteis  liicading  a  little.  The  worst  was  passed,  and  the 
incline  soon  became  less  steep,  and  more  covered  vnth 
snow.  We  crossed  one  very  long  and  deep  crevasse  by  the 
bridge,  which  was  correctly  laid  down  on  my  chart ;  and, 
followii^  the  line  there  indicated^  we  safely  reached  the 
western  summit  of  the  mountain  in  one  hour  and  forty- 
five  minuteij  from  the  bottom  of  the  slope,  the  latter  half 
of  the  way  having  been  upon  good  firm  snow. 

This  peak  terminates  in  a  sharp  point  of  snow,  where 
we  rested  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  an  enchanting  view.  Seong,  however^  that  the  eastern 
summit  was  rather  higher,  we  soon  retraced  our  steps  down 
to  the  wul  ile  which  divides  the  two  portions  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  less  than  twenty  uiiuutes  reached  the  highest 
part  of  the  eastern  diviaon,  which  consists  of  a  long  undu- 
lating crest  of  snow,  perfectly  easy  to  vnJk  upon,  about 
10,716  Enghflli  feet  above  the  sea. 

From  the  Wildstnibd,  the  view  to  the  south  includes 
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every  mountam  firom  Mont  Blanc  in  the  wesb,  which,  even 

at  tliis  distauce,  appears  truly  iiiagnificeiit,  tu  Muute  Rosa, 
the  MiHchabel,  and  tlie  Fietsclihorn  in  the  east.  We  saw 
part  of  the  valley  of  tlie  Khone  beneath  us,  clad  in  a  deep 
purple  haze»  and  turned  with  peculiar  interest  to  the 
Val  d*£rin  and  the  Val  d^Annivien,  terminating  re- 
spectively in  the  glaciers  of  Ferp6cle  and  Zinal,  over  the 
whole  length  of  which  we  could  trace  our  former  routes  by 
the  Col  d'Erin  and  the  Trift  pass.  Right  away  from  our 
feet  stretched  vast  slope.s  of  spotless  snow  to  the  south  and 
east,  forming  themselves  lower  down  into  the  Lammeren 
glacier,  the  foot  of  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  Daubensee, 
by  the  side  of  the  Gemmi  pass.  The  thought  at  once 
occurred  to  me  that,  if  the  Wildstmbel  could  be  ascended 
from  the  s'ulv  of  the  Gemmi,  it  would  be  a  splendid  ex- 
j)e(litiuu  to  cross  over  iU  summit  from  thence  into  the 
bimmenthal,  and  I  made  a  mental  note  of  it  in  my  list  of 
agenda  for  a  future  seaaon. 

Turning  to  the  north-east  we  found  that  the  peak  of  the 
Jungfrau  was  hidden  by  the  beautiful  intervening  crest 
of  the  Altels,  but  the  Eiger  sliuwcd  its  shajp  piiuKicle  a 
little  U)  the  nortli.  A  little  nmre  north,  and  what  a 
change  from  this  bristUug  array  of  giants!  The  green 
Engstligen  Thai,  guarded  at  its  extremity  by  the  pyramidal 
Niesen,  led  our  delighted  eyes  to  the  distant  lake  of  Thun ; 
and  the  still  more  smiling  Simmenthal  showed  us  in  its 
centre  a  collection  of  white  specks  which  we  knew  to  be 
the  quiet  villafj^e  whence  we  had  started  in  the  moniiuL',  and 
in  which  old  Matthie  would  soon  be  expecting  our  return. 

After  basking  in  the  sunshine  for  nearly  an  hour,  and 
drinking  to  the  healtii  of  absent  friends^  we  went  back  to 
the  saddle  or  neck  of  snow  between  the  two  sununits,  and 
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looked  down  the  slope  by  which  we  had  ascended.  Seen 
from  above  it  appeared  bo  frightfully  steep,  that»  remem- 
bering the  nature  of  the  ice,  and  knowing  how  much  more 
difficult  it  is  to  descend  than  to  ascend  over  such  ground, 
we  all  resolved,  after  a  short  consultation,  to  return,  if 
possible,  by  some  other  way.  Once  more  we  remounted 
the  westera  summit,  and  made  up  our  minds  to  descend 
to  the  Kazii  glacier.  A  great  part  of  this  side  of  the 
mountain  consists  of  long  steep  slopes  covered  with 
loose  debris  of  a  veiy  iiongh  description,  varied  however 
with  beds  of  snow,  down  which  we  had  some  famous 
glissades.  TTie  Riizli  glacier  was  soon  reached,  from 
which,  before  touching  the  part  where  it  is  very  much 
crevassed,  we  turned  sharp  round  to  the  right  over  a  roc^ 
shoulder,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  desert  space  between 
the  Wildsbubel  and  the  Amertenhom.  This  was  what  we 
had  hoped  for:  we  were  soon  again  on  the  Amerten  glacier, 
and  in  exactly  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  summit 
reached  the  spot  where  we  li.id  breakfasted  in  the  morning, 
and  where  we  now  proceeded  to  devour  the  contents  of 
Gachat*s  knapsack,  which  had  been  left  among  the  rocks. 
Thence  we  returned  to  Lenk  by  the  now  fiuniliar  route, 
and  soon  after  six  o'clock  were  welcomed  by  the  loud  and 
hearty  congratwlations  of  our  delighted  host.  Great  ex- 
citement was  caused  at  I^nk  hy  our  expedition,  and  on 
the  following  morning  we  had  a  regular  levee  of  the 
inhabitants,  ail  wanting  to  look  through  my  telescope  at 
the  route  which  we  had  taken,  and  giving  vent  to  very 
amusing  expresriens  of  surprise. 

Before  saying  farewell  to  the  Wildstmbel,  I  must 
mention  that  in  the  season  of  1858  I  had  the  great 
pleasure  of  fulfilling  the  wish  ibiuied  in  the  previous  year. 
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and  of  crossing  from  the  Gerami  to  the  ijimmeuthal  over 
the  summit  of  the  mountaiu.  Accompanied  by  Mr. 
Stephen^  1  went  to  the  Schwarenhach  Inn,  which  is  well 
known  as  the  lonely  half-way  house  between  Kandeisteg 
and  the  Baths  of  Leuk.  The  special  object  of  our  search 
was  Auderegg  .Meichior,  a  guide  unsurpassed  in  activity, 
courage,  and  good  humour ;  none  better  can  be  found 
among  the  Alps.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  him 
at  home,  and  he  showed  the  most  genuine  pleasure  at 
meeting  again.  There  is  to  me  a  peculiar  charm  about 
this  Schwavenbach :  throughout  the  day,  even  if  there  is 
notljiii_^  else  to  do,  the  occasional  tfi  ups  of  trayellers 
aiford  some  .society  and  plenty  ot  ;itiiu>cment,  iuchuimg 
as  they  do  specimens  from  all  the  uatioLUs  uud^  r  heaven » 
buty  as  sunset  arrives,  all  are  gone  laughing  and  chattering^ 
on  foot  or  on  horseback,  down  away  to  Kanderst^  or 
Leukerbad,  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  (piiet  UtUe  Schwa^ 
renbach  is  left  in  profound  stillness  to  contemplate  the 
8u])liniity  of  nature.  W'liile  darkness  is  already  l>pginniiig 
to  gather  round  tiie  house,  the  lofty  Kiuderhom  in  front 
is  glowing  in  the  last  red  light  of  the  sim,  and  the 
spotless  side  of  the  snowy  Altels,  touched  by  the  Great 
Magician^s  wand,  is  suddenly  robed  in  exquisite  carmine— 
a  gorgeous  pyramid  whose  point  seems  soarii^  into  the 
highest  heaven.  "Then  comes  the  check,  the  rliange, 
the  fall;"  the  cold,  jiale  shroud  of  night  closes  round 
the  lustrous  form,  and,  one  by  one,  the  stars  peep  fortb 
to  gaae  upon  the  dying  beauty. 

Such  was  the  evening  of  our  arrival:  we  had  the  house 
all  to  ourselves,  and,  on  returning  to  it,  after  watching 
the  sunset,  we  found  the  host  ready  to  make  all  comfort- 
able for  the  night ;  over  our  coffee  Meichior  was  invited 
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to  a  council  of  wjir,  in  which  we  sketched  the  plan  of 
about  a  fortnight's  mountaineering.    The  campaign  wajs 
opened  by  an  ascent  of  the  Altels  next  morning,  the 
11th  of  September^  for  though  I  had  fonnerly  reached 
the  aame  stumnit^  it  was  in  weather  tiie  very  reverse  of 
that  which  we  now  enjoyed.   My  only  reason  for  men- 
tioning it  on  tills  occa-sion  is  the  following.    I  took  the 
exact  bearings  ui  the  i^ummit  of  Monte  Kosa  as  compared 
with  the  Miflchabel  and  Weisshom,  the  latter  of  which 
18  generally  supposed  to  conceal  it  from  the  pass  of  the 
GemmL   Our  expedition  to  the  Altels  being  veiy  easily 
condnded  about  noon,  we  strolled  away  to  the  Gemmi 
for  the  purpose  of  spendiug  an  hour  or  two  in  contem- 
plating the  beautiful  view.     There  was  not  even  the 
smallest  vestige  of  a  cloud,  and  we  were  enabled  to  clear 
up  a  long-established  doubt  by  distinctly  seeing  the  Nord 
End  and  Hochste  Spitse  of  Monte  Bosa  between  the  Weiss- 
hom and  MischabeL    There  was  no  doubt  about  it; 
though  looking  low  down  and  much  smaller  than  those 
two  inouiitainH,  in  con.se(iLieiice  of  greater  distance,  the 
outline  agreed  exactly  with  what  I  had  seen  a  few  hours 
ago  from  the  summit  of  the  Altels^  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
telescope  we  could  distincUy  make  out  the  rocks  of  the 
Hochste  Spitze,  with  which  we  both  had  reason  to  be 
intimately  acquainted.    Much  interested  by  this  discovery, 
I  communicated  it  to  a  stupid  guide,  named  Wandtluh, 
who  chanced  to  be  passing  with  some  travellers.  No 
doubt  he  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  people 
that  Monte  Bosa  is  hidden  by  the  Weisshom,  so  he  now 
refiised  to  be  dffiUmiani,  and  actually  maintained  that 
a  masXl  rocky  tooth  in  the  Misehabel  range  was  the  Petit 
Aluut  Cervin !    It  was  useless  to  reason  with  an  obstinate 
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man,  so  we  allowed  him  to  depart,  unconvinced  by  taunts 
or  telescopes. 

We  next  turned  our  thoughts  to  the  WiidstrubeL 
Melchior  said  that  he  knew  the  Lammeren  glacier 
thorougiily,  and  that  we  should  hare  no  difficulty  in 

reaching  the  summit  by  that  route.  His  idea,  however, 
of  rrpttiug  to  the  Simmenthal  was  by  traversing  the  lower 
part  of  the  Wildstrul>el  glacier  and  the  Glacier  de  la  Plain© 
Morte  as  fiir  as  the  fiawyl  route,  and  tiie  IffigenthaL  On 
my  telling  him  that  I  bad  made  the  ascent  directly  from 
the  Amerten  glacier,  he  was  ))ighly  pleased  at  the  op- 
portunity of  learning  a  new  route.  We  slept  again  at 
the  Schwarenbacli  hin,  and  at  five  in  the  morning,  after  a 
very  comfortable  breakfast,  we  .started  with  our  faithful 
Melchior  and  a  poor  domestic  of  the  inn,  whom  we  took 
as  much  out  of  charity  to  him  as  to  ouxselvea^  to  cany  onr 
knapsacks  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Turning  our  feces  southwards,  for  about  five  minutes  we 
followfd  tlie  mule-road  to  Leukerbad,  whence  we  then  di- 
verged slightly  to  the  right,  slowly  ascending  and  keeping 
near  the  line  of  the  old  Oemmi  road,  whose  former  coiu*se 
may  in  many  places  be  traced  by  the  regularity  of  the  slabs 
of  stone  which  formed  it.  We  soon  found  ourselves  on 
the  western  side  of  the  gloomy  Baubensee,  but  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  it.  Turning  nway  gr.uiually  tlie 
right,  we  came  in  night  of  the  Lannneren  glacier,  by  which 
we  were  to  ascend.  We  kept  on  the  high  ground  to  the 
right  or  north  side  of  the  glacier,  the  foot  of  which  was 
considerably  below  us;  resolving  to  take  to  the  ice  at  a 
much  higher  level.  Accordingly,  we  followed  a  sheep- 
path  along  the  sloj)ing  side  of  the  mountain,  till  we  found 
ourselves,  in  two  hours  after  leaving  the  house,  at  a  point 
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where  it  was  perfectly  easy  to  get  upon  the  glacier^  some 
of  its  roughest  puts  h«ng  already  fidrly  beneath  and 
behind  us. 

We  were  a  little  below  where  some  fine  pimiacles  of  ice 
marked  one  of  the  mucb-creviissed  p^.itions  caused  by  a 
sudden  increase  in  the  slope  of  tlie  l>ed  of  the  glacier. 
We  might  have  ascended  still  further  by  the  rocks,  so  as 
not  to  touch  the  ice  till  above  this  rough  part^  but  Melchior 
preferred  travelling  on  the  glacier^  and  we  entirely  agreed 
with  him*   For  a  while  we  had  very  few  crevasses  in  our 
way,  bnt  when  we  came  to  the  rise,  we  nhould  have  had 
great  dithculty  in  advancing  had  we  not  found  a  most  con- 
venient ridge,  like  a  huge  continuous  backbone,  which  led 
us  in  the  right  direction,  through  a  perfect  maze  of 
troubles^  without  much  loss  of  time*  Once  only,  near  the 
end  of  this  part,  Melchior  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
his  powers  on  the  ice.    We  suddenly  foinid  ourselves  cut 
off  irorn  the  front  by  a  large  crevasse,  the  further  side  of 
which  was  much  higher  than  the  nearer  ;  it  was  only 
bridged  by  a  thin  connecting  wall  of  ice,  the  top  of  which 
was  sharp  as  a  knife;  but^  rather  than  turn  back,  the 
gallant  Melchior  very  coolly  prepared  to  cross  this  re- 
markably awkward  bridge.     With  his  axe,  which  was 
rather  like  a  pick  with  only  one  arm,  he  chipped  off  the 
top  of  the  ice,  so  as  to  make  it  two  or  three  inches  wide^ 
and  he  continued  this  process,  as  he  advanced  sideways^  in 
ersb-Uke  feahion.   I  could  hardly  believe  he  meant  to 
eross,  but  presently  he  held  out  hia  hand  to  me,  saying, 
**Ich  bin  fest;"  I  grasped  his  hand,  and  followed;  but  as 
there  was  a  blue  hole  of  unknown  depth  on  each  side,  and 
as  the  edge  we  stood  on  was  only  wide  enough  to  support 
the  middle  of  the  foot^  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  what 
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would  happen  if  either  of  us  lost  his  1  ilmcc.  Mclchior's 
confidence,  however,  seemed  complete,  and  inspired  me 
with  a  belief,  afterwards  coofirmed,  that  he  could  do  anj- 
thing  on  the  ioe. 

Meanwhile  the  otfaen  had  outflanked  the  difficulty  by 
more  prudently  making  a  short  d^toor  to  the  right ;  a  few 
paces  I iH titer  re-united  us  on  a  fine  open  plateau,  appa- 
rently free  from  any  difficult  crevas«es.  The  head  of  the 
Wildstrubel  rose  in  great  beauty  from  the  further  side  of 
this  plateau^  and  we  moved  straight  towards  it  over  such 
hard  and  firm-crusted  snow  that  our  feet  hardly  ever  sank 
more  than  an  inch  during  the  next  hour.  The  ascent  for 
a  long  distance  was  very  gradual,  and  leaving  on  our  right 
a  magniticent  rocky  peak,  \via(;h  Melchior  asserted  t<^  1)0 
the  Lammerenhom%  we  came  to  a  halt  on  the  snow  at  the 
foot  of  the  final  slope*  not  much  more  than  an  hour  after 
first  entering  upon  the  glacier. 

It  was  now  about  time  for  the  mountain  breakftst,  and 
while  we  were  discussing  that  delightful  meal,  the  move* 
ments  of  a  noljlc  chamois  interestetl  us  greatly.  We  f?aw 
him  like  a  mere  sp^k  at  first  running  along  a  high  ridge 
of  snow  on  the  Lammerenhom,  till  he  was  stopped  by  the 
edge  of  the  precipices,  over  which  we  could  see  with  ike 
telescope  that  he  was  carefully  examining  the  whole  glacier 
below,  as  if  on  the  look-out  for  a  comrade.  After  standing 
motionless  for  some  minutes,  he  advanced  to  a  point  nearer 
us,  and  continued  his  observations.  Our  presence  was  ap- 
parently unsatisfactory  to  him*  for  presently  he  left  the 
snow  and  disappeared  among  the  rocks,  Melchior  remarking 
that  he  was  evidently  an  old  hand  at  reconnoitring, 

*  Mclcbior  said  the  map  wis  wrong  in  fdsdng  Uu>  Lammmnboni  at  the 
•ontk  side  of  tbe  glacier. 
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In  about  twenty  mmntes  we  moved  on  again,  turning 
rather  to  the  left,  as  the  inellne  appeared  leas  aleep  in  that 

direction  ;  the  snow,  however,  wsm  from  this  pii  t  \  ery  Roft, 
intersected  by  a  few  large  crevaijses,  so  that  we  progrcijrfed 
much  more  slowly  than  before ;  still  there  wa^  no  difficulty 
to  encounter,  and,  turning  again  to  the  right,  after  a 
ainguUarly  easy  ascenty  we  reached  the  highest  point  of  the 
Wildstnihel  in  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes  after  leaving 
the  Schwarenbach, 

The  «,Teat<»5?t  satisfaction  of  this  exi)e(lition  was  the 
certainty  which  we  bad  thus  discovered  of  being  able  to 
pass  directly  from  the  G«nmi  to  the  Simmenthal.  As  we 
took  the  last  step  up  the  snow,  all  that  lovely  valley,  wit^ 
its  green  and  sheltering  mountain]^  burst  in  an  instant 
upon  our  view;  the  former  expedition  made  me  secure  of 
every  i^tep  down  the  niouutain,  and  witli  the  telescope  I 
could  make  out  the  windows  of  the  comfortable  little  inn 
at  Lenk.  We  descended  to  the  valley  by  the  BazU  and 
Ameiten  glaciers  instead  of  the  predpitouB  slope  over 
which  I  had  ascended  with  Oachat  in  the  previous  year, 
and,  taking  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  the  exquisite  scenery, 
we  arrived  in  Lenk  about  half-pa.st  four  in  tlie  afternoon. 
The  only  particular  incident  in  the  course  of  the  descent 
wa!4  that,  among  the  rough  stony  district  between  the 
Wiidstrubel  and  Amertenhom,  we  saw  three  chamois  at 
about  two  hundred  yards*  distance ;  the  place  is  so  utterly 
unfrequented,  that  they  seemed  much  less  shy  than  usual, 
BXkd  even  came  towards  us  for  a  nearer  inspection  of  their 
visitors.  Stephen  and  I  remained  nearly  hidden  by  a 
rock,  whilst  Melcbior,  with  all  the  caution  of  an  ac- 
eompUshed  hunter,  keeping  a  rock  between  them  and 
himself,  stalked  up  to  them  so  dose  that,  suddenly  lifting 
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his  head^  lie  threw  a  handful  of  stones  at  them,  when 
scarcely  more  than  ten  yards  from  him ;  a  pistol-shot  might 
have  killed  any  one  of  them. 
I  have  since  heard  from  Mr.  Forster,  that  the  shepherds 

have  contrived  a  path  among  the  precipices,  immediately 
above  tlie  Siehen  Brunnen,  up  to  a  small  pasture  near  a 
little  lake  called  the  Flub  See,  by  the  side  of  the  liazli 
glacier ;  so  that,  in  all  probability,  the  Wildstrubel  might 
be  approached  in  that  direction  also,  though  at  first  sight 
it  would  appear  a  work  of  great  difficulty. 

Apologising  for  so  long  a  digression,  I  return  to  my 
companions  of  18;j7,  Mr.  Bradshaw  Smith  and  Cachat, 
On  the  morning  after  our  ascent  of  the  Wildstrubel  in  that 
year,  the  9th  of  September,  we  departed  by  the  pass  over 
the  Triittlisbeig  for  Lauenen,  accompanied  by  its  agreeable 
and  intelligent  pastor,  who  had  come  over  to  spend  a  day 
at  Lenk  and  was  returning  to  his  own  village.  This  route 
is  not  particulru  l y  interesting  in  itself,  but  our  object  in 
going  to  Laueuen  vviui  to  attem|)t  the  ascent  of  the  Wiid- 
horn,  which  lies  between  the  Kawyl  and  Sanetsch  passes. 
In  this  I  have  reason  to  believe  we  were  mistaken;  the 
Wildhorn  would  probably  be  more  easily  approached  by 
the  Ha\vyl  pass  and  the  glacier,  which  extends  from  the 
very  summit  of  the  mountaiu  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
pass. 

At  Laueuen  we  found  rough  hut  not  uncomfortable 
quarters  in  a  rustic  inn,  and  at  five  o'clock  next  morning 
were  ready  for  a  start  The  weather  was  decidedly  bad, 
and  likely  to  be  worse  rather  than  better.  I  happened  to 
be  rather  unwell,  and  finding  the  clouds  settling  down  into 
a  steady  rain,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  return  about  two 
hours  atter  staLling,  and  Itft  Bradshaw  Smith  with  Cachat  t9 
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oontiniie  the  ezpedition,  which  I  knew  muEt  end  in  fidlure. 
About  six  in  the  evening  tliey  returned  wet  through,  and 

report^jd  great  difficulties,  which  were  much  increased  by 
bad  weather  and  falling  sii  iw.  They  thought  that  tbey 
had  been  within  les^s  thaa  an  hour  of  the  summit,  but 
could  get  no  further.  The  weather  remaining  very  un* 
settled,  next  day  we  detennined  to  abandon  the  Wildhom 
for  the  present^  and  push  on  to  Villaid  in  the  CSanton 
Vaud,  where  my  friend's  fiumly  were  staying  in  a  mountain 
^jension. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  rather  more  than  two  hours  brought 
us  to  Gsteig,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sanetsch  pass,  whence,  in 
nearly  three  hours  more,  we  reached  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  Ormont-dessus  at  Les  Ilesy  having  crossed  the  verdant 
and  delightful  Col  de  Pillon.  lies  is  a  scattered  little 
village,  on  both  banks  of  a  lively  stream  aboundino;  in 
trout,  situated  among  rioh  past  ures  of  an  enierald-grecn, 
and  surrounded  with  weli-wooded  grai^sy  hills.  The  beauty 
of  the  view  towards  the  head  of  the  valley  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. The  northern  side  of  the  Diablerets  and  Olden- 
horn  group  forms  a  grand  crescent  of  precipitous  rocks  of 
immense  height,  streaked  with  lofty  cascades  and  sur- 
mounted by  snowy  peaks  and  small  overhanging  glaciers. 
Towards  their  base,  the  mountains  on  theright  and  left  slope 
down  to  the  valley,  covered  with  dense  masses  of  noble 
pinesy  and  the  chalets  scattered  about  the  rich  pastures  of 
the  foreg^und  combine  to  form  the  most  perfect  sodne 
that  an  artist  could  dream  of< 

After  waiting  nearly  au  huur  at  a  very  small  inn,  and 
getting  some  execrable  wine  with  om  luncheon,  we  walked 
across  the  meadows  in  a  south-west  direction  towards  the 
pass  of  La  Croix,  the  highest  part  of  which  is  only  about2000 
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feet  above  the  valley.  The  line  of  ascent  is  almost  entaidy 
through  pine  foTests,  till  near  the  top,  when  a  fine  open 

kmd  of  down  is  reached,  ouly  dotted  liere  and  there  with 
trees ;  but  after  a  (juarter  of  an  hour's  descent  we  again 
found  ourselves  on  a  forest  path,  which  continued  almost 
all  the  way  to  Villard,  where  we  arrived  late  in  the  evening. 

Here  I  stayed  with  my  kind  friends  for  nearly  a  week, 
making  various  ezcorsions  in  the  neighbourhood;  and, 
anxious  though  I  am  to  take  my  reader  to  the  Ohlenhorn,  I 
really  must  Kiiy  a  few  words  about  the  Ciiaiet  de  Villard,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  some  quiet-loving  traveller  to  pay  a  visit 
to  this  charming  resting-place.  It  is  halfway  between  the 
villages  of  Orion  and  Ghesi^  and  about  four  hours*  walk 
up  hill  from  Bex.  filch  green  meadows  come  up  to  the 
veiy  waUs  of  the  house^  beyond  which  shady  pine-woods 
in  every  direction  offer  a  delicious  retreat  after  a  course  of 
hard  work  among  the  ^^reat  mountains.  Close  behind,  on 
the  north,  is  the  Poiute  de  Chamossaire,  the  summit  <3i 
which  can  be  reached  by  the  most  Idsurely  walker  in  less 
than  two  houis^  without  once  leaving  the  sofit  turfL 
Passing  through  G-rion  to  the  south,  one  may  soon  reach 
the  magnificent  ravine  leading  to  the  Grand  Moveran,  and 
somewhat  further  rises  the  scarcely  less  beautiful  Dent  de 
Morcles.  Full  in  fronts  to  the  west^  is  the  triple-crested 
Bent  du  Midi,  and  the  space  between  this  and  the  Dent 
de  Moroles  is  filled  up  by  the  distant  gjtmxp  of  Mont  Blaao 
add  his  attendant  aiguilles,  shining  ftr  above  the  deep 
blue  haze  of  tlie  Rhone  vidley  j  every  peak,  from  the 
Aiguille  du  Tour  to  the  Monarch  himself,  bein^^  distinctly 
xecGgnisable  at  the  distance  of  from  twenty-iive  to  thiity 
miks.  The  house  itself  is  comfortable^  though  not  protty; 
hut»  placed  as  it  is  in  what  appears  a  noble  park  of  un- 
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dulating  gromul,  there  is  little  left  to  he  desired.  Tlie 
whole  cost  of  living,  and  living  well  too,  is  only  four  aikd 
a  ha^  francs  a  day,  and  ia  the  neighbouriAg  viUage  of 
Orion  it  is  even  lew  than  this. 

The  Gh&let  de  VilUurd  v  kept  by  M«  Bond,  an  oM 
colonel  in  the  Swiw?  army,  who  has  made  a  large  fortune 
by  his  vineyards  of  Yvome,  in  the  valley  below.  In  the 
winter  he  lives  at  OUen,  and  lor  the  summer  seaBon  opens 
his  pension  at  Villard.  Hia  daughter,  nbo  by  the  bye  is 
an  heiress,  nBually  presidefi  in  the  oountiy  hoDsi^  the 
oolonet  hims^  only  appearing^  at  intenrak,  when  he  some- 
times brings  a  friend  up  with  him.  One  day  he  was 
accompanied  by  bin  great  crony,  tlie  nuaster  of  the  CroLx 
Blanche,  at  Aigle,  and  in  a  conversation  with  him,  we 
gained  a  great  deal  of  information  about  the  vineyards  and 
the  system  of  grape-treatment  for  invalids.  Some  of  these 
unfortnnates  aie  condemned  to  eat  six  pounds  of  delidooe 
grapes  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  pnriiying  the  blood.  From 
the  same  authority  I  found  out  the  method  of  obtaining 
the  veritable  Vin  du  Glacier.  The  casks  of  wine  are  taken 
up,  before  the  winter,  to  safe  hiding-places  among  the 
rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  glader :  here  they  aie 
left  till  the  following  spring;  and  during  the  seme  froeto 
all  the  inferior  parts  of  the  wine  freese  to  the  sides  of  tiie 
casks,  the  purest  part  remaining  unfrozen  in  the  middle. 
With  the  help  of  an  axe  the  ice  is  broken,  and  the  choicest 
wrine  obtained ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
tlie  greater  portion  of  the  Vindu  Glacier  which  is  supplied 
at  the  hotek^  has  not  gone  through  this  expenslTe  and 
delicate  treatment  By  way  of  a  treat,  M.  Rood  opened 
some  choioe  Yvorne  of  the  1834  vintage,  and  for  the  first 
time  1  found  huw  delicious  a  beverage  might  l>6  made  uu 
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the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  Mine  host  of  the  Croix 
Blanche  had  seen  the  world;  he  had  served  in  the  Anglo- 
Swiss  legion,  and,  after  some  months  ipent  in  the  camp  of 
Dover,  had  been  pushed  on  as  far  aa  Smyrna,  when  the 
CSrimean  ivar  ended  somewhat  prematurely  for  many  who, 
like  him,  were  ambilaoas  of  military  fame. 

One  of  tlie  amusements  at  the  chalet  is  target-shooting 
with  rifles,  at  which  M.  Roud  is  a  great  proficient :  he  keep 
a  small  store  of  weapons,  and  is  always  happy  to  try  his 
skill  with  a  stranger.  I  spent  nearly  a  week  in  this  Alpine 
Capna,  where  aU  was  so  beantiful  that  luxurious  lasiness 
nearly  overeame  the  desire  of  going  farther,  and  where  one 
IB  tempted  to  sing  with  the  voluptuous  Lotus-eater : 

*<Mil  rat  ye,  brother  narincn,  we  iriU  not  wander  more.** 

Fortunately,  however,  the  '^cacogthes  scandendi"  re- 
turned, and  we  were  enabled  to  have  one  more  mountain 
expedition,  before  the  end  of  the  season.    Cachat,  after ' 

nearlv  two  months  of  distinguished  services,  had  been 
dismissed  to  Chaniunix ;  but  my  friend  and  I  resolved  to 
return  to  Gsteig,  and  make  the  ascent  of  the  Oldenhom. 
The  pentum  was  broken  up  for  the  winter,  and  the  rest  of 
its  inhabitants  were  escorted  down  to  the  valley  by  M.  Bond, 
while  we  shouldered  our  knapsacks  and  recrossed  the 

moiiutaiu  to  the  foot  of  tlie  Sanetsch. 

The  inn  at  Gsteig  is  decidedly  dirty,  and  its  landlord 
has  a  rough  and  somewhat  disreputable  appearance.  We 
had  no  choice,  however,  and  were  consoled  by  a  vety 
tolerable  supper  of  trout  and  roast  mutton.  A  young  man 
was  found,  who  said  he  oould  show  us  the  way  up  the 
mountain  ;  and  we  went  to  bed  with  the  seeming  certainty 
of  a  fine  day  on  the  morrow.    We  started  at  six  o  clock. 
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on  the  20th  of  September,  while  everything  around  was 
crisp  with  the  xnonimg  frost.  For  about  three  quartera  of 
an  hour  we  followed  the  route  of  the  previous  day,  and 
then  crossed  the  river  near  the  ch&lets  of  Reusoh,  from 
which  point  we  bent  our  steps  Roiitliwards.  A  very  narrow 
rough  path  led  us  rapidly  iipwiml.s  tbroiigli  the  piue-ibrest 
on  the  west  side  of  a  noble  ravine,  down  which  tumbled  a 
fine  stream  in  many  a  &U  and  rapid.  Sheepi  goats»  and 
cattle  seemed  to  have  taken  an  eztraordinaiy  fancy  to  ufl^ 
and  their  numbers  continually  increasedt  so  that  we  could 
scarcely  avoid  being  pushed  off  the  path  by  beasts  that 
insisted  on  pwkintr  their  noses  into  otir  pockets  in  search  of 
salt  or  other  eataiilcs.  Our  guide  was  accompanied  by  a 
friend  who  had  asked  permission  to  join  us,  and  our  united 
effortSy  with  vigorous  blows  of  alpenstocks^  were  scarcely 
Buffident  to  rid  us  of  the  importunities  of  a  procession 
nearly  as  large  as  that  which  followed  Noah  into  the  ark. 
The  question  wa.s  fiii:il]y  decided  by  our  arriving  at  so 
narrow  a  track  round  the  shoulder  of  a  precipice,  that  the 
larger  animals  could  not  pass;  and  the  sheep  and  goats, 
apparently  out  of  politeness,  remained  behind  with  them. 

Soon  after  this^  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right  brought  us  out 
upon  the  pastures  of  the  Olden  Alp,  after  an  hour  and  a 
half  from  Gnteig,  Tieaving  the  huts  of  the  shepherds  on 
our  left,  we  asicended  a  long  and  steep  arSte,  or  riilge  co- 
vered with  grass,  from  the  top  of  which  we  saw  the  summit 
Hi  the  Oldenhom  exactly  in  front  of  us,  apparently  so  near 
tiiat  we  imagined  it  would  be  gamed  in  less  than  two 
hours.  From  this  point  we  kept  a  nearly  horiaontal  course 
along  the  side  of  a  slope,  covered  with  the  loose  broken 
rocks  which  are  precipitated  from  the  cliffs  on  the  right. 
Keeping  the  same  direction^  we  then  crossed  a  small 
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glacier,  on  the  west  side  of  which  we  began  the  ascent  of 
the  rocks. 

This  proved  difficult  work:  not  only  ms  tlio  general 
indination  ezoeflBivdy  steep,  but  a  great  part  of  the  rocks 
resembled  giant  sfcaurcaaes  of  broad  steps  covered  thinly 

with  loo.se  rubbish,  and  so  tilt^  up  with  the  slope  towards 
us,  that  we  were  ofteu  obiiged  to  use  hands  and  kiieei^  in 
climbing  horn  one  to  the  other.  At  one  of  these  places 
my  companion  lost  his  alpenstock^  which  flew  down  many 
hundred  feet  before  its  course  was  arrested  in  a  cleft 
Had  it  been  a  common  one,  we  might  perhaps  have  aban- 
doned it  to  its  fate,  but  the  trusty  friend  of  five  summers 
w;us  not  to  be  desertwl  in  it*  hour  of  need.  One  of  our 
lads  was  bribed  to  go  down  for  it,  and  after  a  delay  of  half 
an  hour  it  was  restored  to  its  delighted  owner. 

The  same  kind  of  work  ksted  for  some  tone  longer, 
when  we  eame  to  an  awkward-looking  narrow  gully  on  our 
left,  surmounted  by  precipitous  rocks.  Across  tiiis  we 
must  paas,  but  a  long  stride  was  neceissar) ,  und  the  op- 
posite side  was  extremely  steep,  and  nearly  covered  with  a 
coating  of  snow  which  had  been  converted  into  ice.  Find- 
ing that  our  guides  were  not  worth  much,  I  croesed  first, 
and  contrived  to  get  a  tolerable  footing  by  picking  holes 
with  the  point  of  my  alpenstock,  after  which  I  was  able 
to  lean  down  and  ^ive  the  others  a  Lelpinn:  liaiid.  A  few 
more  pjicas,  and  we  aime  to  a  more  gentle  slope,  from 
which  rose  the  kst  summit  of  the  moautaiu.  This  peak 
is  exceedingly  steep,  but  so  ooveied  with  a  thick  deposit  of 
loose  shale  and  stones  that  the  progress^  though  slow,  was 
certain,  and  at  half-past  eleven,  or  in  five  hours  and  a  half 
from  Gsteig,  we  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  Oiden- 
horn,  about  10,2b5  feet  above  the  sea. 
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There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the  whole  nky,  and  not  a  puff 
oi  wind  strong  enough  to  blow  out  a  ludfer-match ;  so  we 
prepared  for  a  long  enjoyment  of  our  elevated  fKwitioiL 
Basking  in  the  eun,  we  eiamined  by  degrees  the  whole 
horiaon  with  the  telescope,  and  found  no  small  pleasure  in 
reyiewing  the  soenes  of  so  many  adventures.   A  better 
point  could  iiot  posssiLly  be  fouud  for  the  purpose.  The 
Oldenhom  is  nearly  equidistant  from  Monte  iios&  and 
Mont  Blanc^  and  commands  a  splendid  view  of  both  of 
them,  together  with  all  the  intervening  Pennine  Alps.  As 
usual  however  at  great  distances,  Mont  Blanc  appeared  a 
fiur  grander  object  than  his  rival:  the  latter  is  so  sur- 
rounded with  gigjintic  mountains,  that  Mont  J^iuiic  derives 
a  great  advantage  from  hiB  solitary  maguihceuce.    With  a 
good  glass,  the  whole  chain  may  be  accurately  studied  £rom 
the  point  where  we  now  reposed.  All  the  southern  Talleyi^ 
with  their  terminal  glaciars,  mountains,  and  passes,  were 
laid  out  before  us,  as  in  a  map:  the  Combin  was  particu- 
lai  ly  ;^Tand,  and  the  Ferpecle  glacier,  with  the  Col  d"i^riu 
most  diritinctly  traceable  through  all  it«  length.  Looking 
in  the  opposite  direction,  we  could  see  all  the  lovely 
scenery  in  which  we  had  spent  the  past  week  spreading  in 
verdure  and  freshness  round  the  broad  sheet  of  tiie  laika 
of  Creneva,  and  sixty  or  seventy  miles  away  the  lake  of 
Neufchatel,  and  the  long  undulating  ranges  of  the  Jura 
terminated  the 

Time  tiew  rapidly  wiiiie  we  were  engaged  in  storing  up 
in  our  minds  tJie  new  geogn^thioal  knowledge  which  one 
su«di  day  as  this  adds  to  the  ptevious  stock,  and  we  made 
no  attempt  to  leave  the  suounit  till  we  had  spent  two 
houm  and  a  half  upon  it  And  now  came  an  important 
question.   We  had  by  no  means  enjoyed  aomG  of  the 
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scramblinnr  work  up  tlie  rocks,  aud  resolved  if  possible 
return  by  another  route.  While  engaged  upon  so  many 
distant  objectfly  we  had  not  forgotten  to  examine  the  Sans- 
fleiiron  glacier  at  our  feet,  which  eictends  in  an  easterly 
direction  from  the  tops  of  the  many-crested  DiableretB  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sanetoch  pass ;  and  we  thought 
that  it  would  be  very  (lesiral)le  to  deiiccnd  to  this  glacier 
and  traverse  it  to  its  b.use,  whence  we  might  contrive  to 
join  the  Sanetsch  route  to  Gsteig. 

The  nearest  part  of.  the  ice  was,  I  imagine,  about  700 
or  800  feet  below  us,  but  we  knew  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty  in  descending  to  it  down  the  shaly  side  of  the  sum- 
mit; and  on  exan lining  the  niiture  of  the  crevasses  through 
the  telescope,  they  did  not  appear  very  formidable.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  told  our  guides  that  we  should  go  that  way» 
They  seemed  utterly  astonished,  dedaring  it  was  impos- 
Bible,  and  that  the  only  man  who  had  attempted  it  was  lost 
in  a  cre^aasev  We  were  quite  accustomed  to  this  sort  of 
nonsense,  and  I  told  tlieni  we  had  made  up  our  minds,  and 
should  go  by  ourselves  il  they  did  not  choose  to  accompany 
us.  "  Sic  gehen  allein  ?"  was  their  exclamation,  followed 
by  the  Uughing  but  decided  answer,  Ja  wohl,  wir  gehen 
allein  I  While  they  indulged  in  a  little  useless  blusteiing, 
we  settled  the  matter  by  getting  on  our  legs  and  preparing 
to  start.  They  hesitated  a  few  moments  longer,  and  then 
followed  us  in  a  very  sulky  manner. 

We  soon  descended  over  the  loose  stones,  and  came  to  a 
steep  slope  of  hard  snow  which  led  down  to  a  smooth  part 
of  the  glacier.  Selecting  a  place  where  we  could  aee  that 
there  was  no  bergBchrund  at  the  bottom,  we  Tentured  on  a 
glissade,  which  in  an  instant  landed  us  on  the  upper  region 
of  the  tSau^deuron.    The  valiant  men  of  Uutcig  followed 
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us  in  fear  and  txembiing,  and  we  derived  no  small  amuse- 
ment firom  the  unusual  task  of  showing  the  natives  how  to 
travel  on  a  {Racier.  As  the  crevasses  became  Isfger  than 
at  firsts  they  evidently  disliked  the  work,  but  by  a  little 
proper  mam^ement  we  got  on  fSfunou^lj.  Presently,  as 
we  louked  across  tlie  plateau  of  spotless  snow  on  oiu:  right, 
we  fancied  that  we  saw  a  large  party  of  men  in  the  middle 
of  it;  nothing,  however,  could  be  much  more  improbable, 
and  we  soon  discovered  that  the  figures  were  those  of  a 
herd  of  chamois  camping  out  on  the  snow,  at  about  four 
or  five  hundred  yards'  distance.  With  the  aid  of  the  glass 
we  could  see  all  their  movements.  I  counted  thirteen, 
some  standing  and  some  lying  down ;  they  were  evidently 
watching  us,  and  twitching  their  heads  and  ears  exactly 
like  a  group  of  deer.  We  were,  I  suppose,  too  far  off  to 
excite  any  violent  apprehension,  for  they  did  not  attempt 
to  leave  their  places  as  we  passed  on  our  way. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  by  following  the  snow*field  towards 
the  west,  it  w  ul  ]  be  perfectly  tuisy  U}  reach  the  summits 
of  the  Dial  1<  r  ets ;  and,  if  time  had  allowed,  we  should  have 
made  the  attempt;  but  in  the  latter  half  of  September  the 
days  are  short,  and  we  were  obliged  to  continue  our  course 
down  the  glader,  keeping  rather  to  its  northern  side,  and 
thinking  what  a  fine  day's  sport  the  chamois  would  have 
aflforded  to  a  hunter. 

As  we  advanced,  the  crevasses  became  larger  and  larger, 
but  were  of  piich  a  nature  that  there  was  seldom  any  great 
difficulty  in  finding  practicable  ice-bridges,  when  they  were 
too  wide  for  a  bold  jump.  We  found  great  amusement  in 
showing  our  guide  and  his  friend  how  to  test  the  security 
of  these  places,  and  the  obstiuiicy  produced  by  their  igno- 
rance gradually  gave  way  to  genial  good  humour,  on  they 
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found  themselves  becomiug  familiarised  with  a  new  system 
of  progresrion.  About  half  an  hoar  after  seeii^  the  laige 
herd  of  ohamob,  I  saw  a  dark  brown  spot  with  a  white  streak 
in  the  middle,  which  I  instantly  knew  to  be  the  head  of 

another  chamois,  looking  straight  at  us  from  the  further 
wide  of  a  crevasse,  which,  being  a  few  feet  lower  than  wliere 
we  stood,  concealed  the  rest  of  his  body.  Without  making 
the  least  sound,  I  drew  the  attention  of  my  companions 
to  it>  and  we  advanced  veiy  cautaonsly*  Presently  the 
head  rose,  and  away  bounded  a  splendid  beasty  not  more 
than  forty  yards  from  us ;  he  was  followed  almost  imme- 
diately by  his  wife  and  child,  and  the  whole  iainily  seemed 
so  taken  by  surprise  that  they  knew  not  what  to  do. 
They  dided  round  n«<  in  a  gentle  canter,  and  would  have 
been  almost  certain  victims  even  to  a  charge  of  swannahot ; 
but  at  last  they  made  up  their  minds,  and  went  off 
bounding  away  at  full  speed  to  the  mountains  on  our  left, 
which  separated  us  from  the  Olden  Alp.  This  was  one 
more  of  many  instances  I  have  met  with  to  prove  what  a 
quantity  of  sport  may  still  be  met  with  by  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  searching  the  most  unfreqnented 
glaciers  of  the  High  Alps;  and  I  would  confidently  advise 
any  one  ambitious  of  such  a  pursuit  to  take  a  rifle,  obtain 
the  government  licence,  and  hunt  tlie  mountains  from  the 
Wildstrubel  to  the  Diablerets.  At  present,  the  only  pass 
which  is  at  all  frequented  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  the 
Pas  de  Cheville,  between  Sion  and  Bex,  but  this  does  not 
anywhere  touch  the  gladers*  Those  who  cross  the  Bawyl 
and  Sanetseh  passes,  and  explore  the  mountains  and 
glaciers  right  and  left  of  them,  will  find  new  ground  and 
new  fields  of  excitements 
We  selected  our  route  so  as  to  leave  the  most  crevassed 
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portion  of  the  glacier  ou  our  riglit,  aiid  proceeded  with 
toleraljle  ease  down  to  the  very  foot  of  the  ice,  but  here,  as 
not  unfreqiiently  happens,  we  found  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  giettiiig  off  the  glacier.  Eveiywhere  the  ioe  tenniiuited 
ehrupdy  In  a  Btoepcurvey  in  many  places  cot  up  by  deep 
blue  crevaeses,  generally  in  the  direction  of  the  glacier. 
We  had  no  axe,  and  were  therefore  prevented  from  cutting 
steps  for  the  feet.  At  last  I  found  a  place  %v)i*Te,  by  letting 
myself  down  into  a  crevasse,  and  clinging  with  my  elbows 
to  the  ice  on  each  aide»  while  I  made  anudl  resting-plaoes 
iat  my  feet  with  the  point  of  my  alpenatoek,  I  succeeded 
in  reaching  terra  finna»  dose  to  the  side  of  a  small  lake 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  glacier.  The  others  followed 
by  a  slightly  different  course,  and  we  soon  stood  together 
on  a  slope  of  turf  just  over  the  head  of  the  Sanetsch  pass. 

Our  work  was  over^  but  not  ro  our  pleasure,  and  we 
paused  once  more  to  admire  the  wild  sublimilyof  the 
scene  around  us.  Turning  from  the  beautiful  Saosfleuron 
glacier  which  we  had  just  left,  our  eyes  were  arrested  by 
the  prodigious  precipices  of  the  S;metschhom,  from  which 
monstrous  blocks  luwl  been  precipitated  in  former  catukr' 
strophes,  and  which  threatened  at  the  slightest  shock  to 
hurl  down  a  supply  sufficient  to  blockade  the  pass.  On 
our  right  rose  up  singularly  wild  and  fimtastic  precipices, 
leading  to  the  Gelten  glacier  and  the  summit  of  the  Wild- 
bom,  and  all  around  our  feet  was  the  broad  expanse  of 
uneven  turf,  over  which  ia  the  path  from  (isteig  to  Sion. 

With  our  faces  towards  the  former  place  we  followed  a 
somewhat  dubious  track  for  about  half  on  hour,  for,  wheie 
the  ground  affords  a  choice  of  route,  the  passsrs-bj  are 
pretty  sure  to  give  thehr  successors  a  great  variety  of 
alternatives;  but  we  soon  came  to  where  the  path  had 
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been  condncted  down  steep  and  legnkr  zigzags  by  the  side 

of  tlie  iiKJUiitaiii  torrent.  The  ravine  leading  towu'dR  the 
Saaneotlial  is  truly  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Salvator  lio^ : 
Tockd  hurled  by  the  various  forces  of  the  elements  obstruct 
the  way  in  many  places^  and  here  and  there  we  found  the 
torrent  nearly  choked  with  the  stems  of  giant  pine-trees 
washed  down  by  floods,  over  which  however  it  went 
leaping  and  bounding  with  frantic  energy  towards  the 
valley  below.  A»  we  advanced,  the  sun  set  in  perfect 
beauty ;  the  orb  itself  had  long  been  hidden  by  the  inter- 
vening heights,  but  the  Spitshom  on  our  rights  and  the 
Sanetichhom  a  little  behind  us  on  the  leA>  glowed  with 
imperial  purple.  The  shades  of  evening  were  dark  in 
the  valley,  and  the  dew  had  already  settled  in  large  pearls 
on  every  blade  of  grass  aa  we  reuched  the  inn  at  Gsteig, 
exactly  twelve  hours  aft'»r  leaving  it  in  the  mormng,  four 
of  which  had  been  occupied  in  the  descent. 

We  spent  another  night  at  Gsteig,  and  on  the  following 
morning  returned  to  Lenic,  where  we  found  our  old  friend 
Matthie  very  busily  engaged  in  bringing  down  his  goodly 
stock  of  fre.sh  cbeese-s  from  the  huta  on  the  high  j>a8turcs. 
The  perfect  cleanliness  of  his  house  wa.s  a  pleasiint  con- 
trast to  the  dirt  of  Gsteig,  and  we  passed  a  very  merry 
evening  with  the  whole  £Kmily.  Unfortunately  it  was  to 
be  the  last  that  we  could  spend  together  for  some  time  to 
come.  Early  next  morning  Matthie  drove  me  down  in 
his  car  to  Zweisimmen  to  meet  the  diligence  for  Thun, 
wliik;  my  companion,  hoping  still  for  a  continuance  of 
the  fine  weather,  took  up  his  knapsack  to  walk  southwards 
over  the  Rawyl* 

Thoxas  W.  HntCBLin; 
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CHAP,  XIV, 

A  NIGHT-ADYENTUJIB  ON  THE  BfilSTENSTOCK. 

I  LEFT  Lucerne  one  dull  summer'B  ftftemoon  in  the  month 
of  July,  1857 f  aooompanied  by  Mr*  Hardy  and  Mr*  ElU^ 
and  attended  by  an  English  lad  whom  we  named  Foiiu* 
natus,  intending  to  encounter  no  difficulties  more  formid- 
able thiiii  thoiie  of  the  8t.  Gotthard  Pass,  From  Fliielen 
we  walked  on  tli^  same  evening,  through  mist,  mud,  and 
mire,  as  far  m  Ambteg,  where  we  quartered  ourselves  for 
the  night  The  next  day  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  we 
were  driven  consequently  to  the  orthodox  modes  of  whtling 
the  hours  away.  We  did  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; 
we  playeil  ^^  liist,  discussed  the  weather,  and,  fii);ill  \-,  achieved 
a  stroll  aloug  the  higli  road.  Towards  the  close  of  our 
afternoon  ramble,  two  facts  became  apparent,  the  one 
highly  satisfisustory,  the  other  very  much  the  reverse.  On 
the  &vourable  side  of  the  account,  we  perceived  that  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  were  beginning  to  appear  through 
tht;  clouds,  thus  encouraging  us  to  hope  that  we  might, 
without  difficulty,  attempt  the  Pass  on  the  following  day  ; 
while  on  the  unfavourable  side,  we  found  that  KUis  gave 
unequivocal  signs  of  bemg  unwell,  and  unfit  for  work. 
He  waB  desirous  of  proceeding,  but  this  we  would  not 
allow,  and  insisted  that  he  should  remain  a  day  at  Amsteg 
to  recruit.  Just  as  this  point  was  decided,  the  sun  came 
out  brilliantly,  and  on  the  ^st  side  of  the  valley,  immedi- 
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ately  over  head,  a  inaL,aiific€nt  peak  rose  proudly  aloft» 
towering  above  the  clouds,  and  glowing  with  the  sun's 
declining  rays.  It  was  speedily  decided  that  while  our 
oompanioni  remained  quietly  at  the  inn,  we  should  on 
the  following  day  attack  this  remarkable  looking  moun* 
tain,  ^^'e  thcri'iipoQ  returued  to  the  inn,  made  iiujuiries, 
ascertained  tliat  our  peak  was  a  little  over  10,000  feet  in 
height ;  that  it  was  called  the  Bristenstock,  and  could  be 
ascended  in  six  hours.  As  usual,  the  landlord  was  foitu- 
nately  able  to  recommend  to  us  most  excellent  and  trust- 
worthy guides.  To  this  suggestion  we  opposed  a  most 
decided  veto;  the  landlord  shrufirged  his  shoidders,  and 
incoherently  spake  of  avalanche.s  and  crevasset*;  but  we 
were  resolute  and  not  disposed  to  yield.  Arrangements 
were  at  once  mad&  Hardy  and  I  were  to  start  on  the 
followiiig  morning  at  five;  we  reckoned  six  hours 
four  down,  two  hours  for  loitering  —  an  easy  day's  work; 
and,  accordingly,  dinner  was  ordered  puDctiially  for  six 
o'clock,  Ellis  and  Fortunatus  remaining  iugloriously  below. 

A  few  minntes  after  five  o'clock,  on  a  most  lovely  morn- 
rag,  we  left  the  hotel  in  light  marching  order,  unea* 
cumbered  either  with  waistcoats  or  neckties,  and  carrying 
a  knapsack  containing  but  one  bottle  of  wine  and 
one  lump  of  bread;  for  we  intended  thoroughly  to  enjoy 
our  six  o'clock  dinner.  Through  thick  pine  forests, 
and  over  Alpine  pastures,  we  passed  rejoicing,  occasionally 
catching  ghmpses  of  the  bay  of  Uri,  which,  from  its  im- 
rippled  bosom,  reflected  many  a  cragged  and  woody  head- 
land ;  sometimes  gazing  down  upon  that  highway  of  nations 
which,  *'  like  a  wounded  snake,  dragged  its  slow  length 
alonfT,"'  ;in(l  in  the  deep  v.iUey  beiitalh  us  threaded  the 
narrow  dehle  that  leads  to  the  DeviFs  Bridge  aud  the 
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St.  Gotthaid.  As  we  now  and  then  traced  the  duggish 
0011186  of  some  early  voitfum  tiiat  crawled  leluctantly  up- 
wardfl»  we  speculated  open  the  probability  that  its  inmates 
were  doing"  Switzerland  m  grand  aeiffneur;  and  alter  the 

manner  of  our  old  friends,  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson, 
with  their  eyes  closed  in  peaceful  slumber,  were  dreaming 
of  the  past  rather  than  admiring  the  present.  Far  differ- 
ent, indeed,  were  onr  feelings;  we  both  most  thoroughly 
enjoyed  onr  stroll,  for  hitherto  our  ajKsent  appeared  nothing 
more,  and  so  rapidly  sped  the  time^  that  it  seemed  as  if 
but  a  few  minutes  iiad  elapsed  when  at  luilf-past  ten  we 
emerged  from  the  thick  pine-wood  shade  upon  the  i»pen 
space  of  the  upper  pastmes.  Here  the  genius  of  the  spot 
welcomed  our  approach  with  his  balmy  and  invigorating 
breath,  which,  richly  laden  as  it  was  with  the  sweet  perfume 
of  the  black  orchis,  that  fragrant  weather-gl&ss  of  the  Alp«, 
heralded  a  day  of  summer  beauty  worthy  to  succeed  the  soft 
grandeur  of  the  early  morn.  Here,  too,  the  pink  rhododen- 
dron, or  alpine  rose,  blossomed  proftisely,  sometimes  grouped 
around  the  blighted  and  stunted  fir-trunks,  and  sometimes 
scattered  about  some  broken  mass  of  moss-clad  rock,  that 
the  avalanche  of  a  bygone  age  had  hurled  from  its  lofty 
resting-place  down  upon  the  pasturage  below. 

Tlie  prospect  even  here  was  most  striking,  and  we  re- 
peats dly  sat  down  upon  some  projecting  crag  lost  in  admir- 
ation of  the  scene.  We  could  now  look  up  to  the  head  of 
the  Maderaner  Thai,  where  from  amid  the  wild  crags  of 
the  0anden  Orat  came  tumbling  down  the  beautiful 
glacier  of  Hiifi;  further  in  the  back-f^round  arose  the 
mighty  mass  of  Todi,  clotlicil  with  da/zling  snows,  while 
close  at  our  feet  lay  the  lair  little  Bri&ten-See,  as  suggestive 
of  peace  and  quiet  aa  the  bold  fonns  that  surrounded  it 
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w(^re  of  the  tumult  and  war  of  the  elements.  Hardy  was 
completely  fascinated,  nor,  indeed^  was  it  otherwise  with 
myself ;  but,  perbape  I  was  rather  more  impresBed  than  he 
with  the  extreme  Taloe  of  time  on  these  mountain  excuiv 
sioiis.  Be  that  as  it  maj,  my  companion  bad  but  little 
difficnltf  in  persuading  me  to  lie  down  with  him  on  the 
pleasant  swanl,  and  there  take  onr  time  in  gs^jng  to  the 
utmost.  The  luxury  wa^j  inteusc,  although  it  cost  us  rather 
dear,  as  luxuries  sometimes  da 

Up  from  the  valley  came  the  sound  of  distant  church 
belk,  reminding  us  of  home,  even  in  scenes  so  different ; 
and  as  we  indolently  chatted  on,  with  the  warm  bright  sun 
gladdening  our  hearts,  and  tlie  air  thougli  perfectly  still  yet 
fresh  and  clear,  sucli  a  fcelin:^  of  j)erfect  calm  and  happi- 
ness came  over  us  that  we  almost  r*  sented  the  suggestion 
made  by  an  inexorable  necesnty,  that  we  should  be  on  the 
move*  Come,  come,  this  won*t  do,  this  is  not  the  way  to 
get  to  the  top  of  a  mountain;  we  must  push  on  a  little 
faster.**  Thus  was  poetry  displaced  by  prose,  and  our  con- 
templative mood  succeeded  by  a  st^rn  reality. 

We  now  approached  a  glacier  embosomed  in  a  vast 
hollow  on  the  northern  side  of  the  mountain,  and  leaving 
this  to  the  left  crossed  the  moraine  which,  running  in  a 
north-westerly  diieetioo,  has  been  deposited  at  some  period 
when  the  glacier  was  more  extensive  than  it  now  in.  We 
then  began  quietly  to  cJiml)  the  rocky  ridge  l)y  wliich  the 
gl^er  is  boimded  on  its  western  side;  but  soon  both 
hands  and  feet  were  brought  into  play;  the  ridge  was 
steep,  the  ground  was  loose  and  tneaeheious,  and  precipitous 
were  the  rocks,  both  to  the  right  and  left;  crag  after  crag 
was  surmounted,  yet  ever  and  anon  we  lingered  to  gather 
specimens  of  the  Alpine  Flora,  to  feast  our  eyes  on  the 
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distant  peaks  as  they  gradually  rose  into  view,  or  to  exa- 
mine the  strange  and  varied  composition  of  the  rocks 
whiclk  perpetually  arrested  our  attention.  And  tm  usual 
in  these  mountain  climbs,  each  headland  as  it  cut  sharply 

against  the  clear  blue  eky  immediately  above  us,  gave 
hope  that  the  summit  was  in  view;  but  again  and  again 
were  these  deceptive  peaks  reached,  surmounted,  and  left 
far  below  us^  while  again  and  agaan  another  and  yet 
another  succeeded. 

We  had  now  had  about  three  hours  of  this  style  of  tra- 
yelling,  and  were  crossing  frequent  patches  of  snow,  when, 
fiiidiii'^  that  it  was  already  three  o'clock,  we  began  to  get  a 
little  anxious  as  to  time.  "It  is  getting  late,  Hardy;  it 
would  be  better  to  give  it  up  and  retm  n,  for  we  have  many 
an  hour's  work  behind  W  '*Noj**  was  Hardy's  reply*; 
^ after  coming  so  fiir,  we'll  never  give  in  now;  see,  there 
is  the  topi  another  twenty  minutes  and  we  are  there.*' 
I  yielded,  although  sundry  doubts  crossed  my  mind  in  re- 
spect of  the  twenty  mioutea.  "  I  don't  like  to  give  in  any 
more  than  you,  but  it  is  a  question  oi  time,  not  of  fatigue, 
and  darkness  in  the  pine  woods  does  not  afford  the  plea- 
santest  travelling  in  the  world ;  and  there  are  softer  pUlows 
than  the  roots  of  a  fir-tree.** 

At  length  the  Hunimit  was  gained;  time,  just 
We  sat  down,  cocded  our  wine  in  the  si>o\v,  revelled  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  glorious  panorama,  and,  heedless  of 
time  or  of  the  work  that  was  yet  to  be  acoomplished,  were 
most  thoroughly  happy.  We  finished  the  wine  and  nearly 
finished  the  bread, — ^there  was  but  a  smaU  piece  lefl^  about 
as  big  as  a  man's  hand,  which  Hardy  was  about  to  leave 
behind,  but  "  Put  it  in  your  pocket,"  I  suggested,  "  it  may 
yet  be  wanted." 
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And  now  hunali  for  the  descent  I  ^'I  6ay»  Kennedy,** 
said  mj  companion,  ^'it'ii  twenty  minutes  pest  four 

already;  we  muat  set  to  work  in  earnest.  Dou't  you  tliaik 
that  we  had  better  try  a  different  line  of  country  ?  look, 
down  that  gully  we  could  get  on  capitally  1  1  f  umph  1 
yes,  it*8  all  veiy  well  as  far  as  we  can  see;  but  it's  rather 
foolhardy  to  try  a  new  route  at  this  time  of  day.**  **  DonNi 
make  bad  puns  on  my  name,"  was  the  reply ;  there*H  no 
time  for  tiiat — now,  what  are  we  to  do?'*  We  decided  on 
trying  the  new  route.  1  cannot  say  whether  we  were  bold 
and  8elf-reliant,  or  rash  and  self-oonceited ;  we  have 
thought  of  the  matter  since,  and  have  never  yet  arrived  at 
a  satisfactory  solution* 

At  4.20  P.M.  we  commenced  descending  the  northern 
fjice  of  tlie  niouiituiu,  taking  a  course  directly  towards  the 
binall  glacier  far  below  us,  that  lies  on  a  shell  in  the  face 
of  the  mountain  turned  towards  the  Maderaner  Thai.  We 
started  at  a  rapid  pace.  At  firsts  and  perhaps  for  half 
an  hour,  there  were  traces  of  what  with  a  laudaUe  stretch 
of  imagination  we  facetiously  called  a  path;  but  which 
wiis  in  reality  the  bod,  cither  of  a  torrent  or  of  an  ava- 
lancl]<\  This  indis?t.inct  appearance  however  soon  vanished, 
and  we  descended  by  sheer  climbing,  generally  one  at  a 
time,  while  the  other  held  the  poles,  and  frequently  we 
were  brought  to  a  complete  standstilL  It  was  at  one  of 
these  stoppages,  when  I  happened  to  be  first,  and  was 
sorely  puzzled  how  to  make  any  prof^rcs,  that  I  heard 
Hardy's  voice  above  me,  talkinsf  in  a  sang^iine  Htrain  of  the 
supper  that  was  to  reward  oiu*  exertions.  I  did  not  contra- 
dict him,  although  unpleasant  miBginngs  passed  through  my 
mind  as  to  the  chance  of  the  promise  being  realised.  The 
careful  reader  will  doubtless  have  perceived  that  our  antid" 
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pated  six  o'clock  dinner  was  now  postponed  to  a  certain,  or 
rather  uncertaiQ,  iadefinite  supper ;  while  if,  as  1  suppose,  he 
be  also  an  experienced  mouutameer,  be  knows  the  value  of 
an  evening  meal  after  a  hard  day's  work.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  he  will  the  more  readily  sympathise  with  us  in  our 
subsequent  privations.  At  length,  after  a  descent  of  two 
hours,  during  the  whole  of  oiu*  energies,  both  men- 

tal and  bodily,  were  taxed  to  the  utmost^  we  appeared  to 
be  not  more  than  600  feet  above  the  upper  part  of  the 
glacier  where  it  was  separated  from  the  rocks  by  the  nsnal 
bergsdirund.  Many  of  my  readers  have,  doubtless, 
crossed  the  Strahleck,  and  remember  the  iamed  descent  of 
the  Wall  at  the  head  of  the  Finsteraar  (i lacier  on  that 
glorious  pass.  Let  them  imagine  that  Wall,  variously  esti- 
mated as  it  is  At  from  500  to  800  feet  in  height^  about  five 
times  magnified  in  height,  and  greatly  increased  in  di$* 
culty,  and  they  will  have  a  just  idea  of  this  face  of  the 
Bristenstock.  We  were  at  this  moment  apparently  in  the 
position  of  the  traveller  at  the  top  of  the  Strahleck  Wall, 
but  with  thiri  esiseiitial  diflVieuee,  that  we  had  already 
made  a  descent  of  some  2000  feet,  and  that  the  portion 
beneath  us  was  quite  impradacabla  It  had  been  our  in«- 
tention  to  reach  the  glacier  below  us,  and  tben  to  cross  it 
diagonally  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  so  as  to  reach  the 
lower  extrtinity  of  the  western  lateral  moraine.  From  the 
spot  where  we  were  standing,  however,  the  wall  of  rock 
appeared  go  sheer  down  to  the  ice  ;  there  was  no  mode 
of  descent  that  we  could  possibly  discover,  and  on  neither 
hand  could  we  discern  foothold  even  for  a  chamois.  I  saw 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  where  we  were,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  remain  much  longer  clinging  to  the 
slippery  ledges  of  the^e  precipitous  rocks.    I  briefly  iu- 
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formed  my  companion  of  the  real  state  of  the  cane,  and 

told  him  there  wad  but  one  course  open  to  us — to  return 
aB  quickly  as  possible  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  He 
expostulated;  representing  the  impoBsibility  of  clambering 
again  up  the  face  of  the  precipice  where  we  had  frequently 
dropped  from  one  ledge  to  another,  and  urged  besides  that 
there  was  no  chance,  if  we  returned  to  the  top,  of  getting 
back  to  the  ion  that  nij/ht.  Of  course  I  knew  that  our 
prospect  of  l)e(l  ami  supper  for  that  night  haii  disappeared, 
and  that  if  we  did  cume  down  tiic  inuuutalD,  it  would  be 
in  a  way  that  would  leave  us  no  further  occasion  for  those 
luxuries;  difficult  as  the  ascent  might  be,  it  was  the  only 
course  that  remained  to  us;  and  when  Hardy  at  last  saw 
the  serious  nature  of  our  position,  he  at  once  cordially 
a<,need  to  face  the  disagreeable  alternative  that  was  be- 
fore us. 

With  that  we  began  our  work  in  earnest ;  our  council 
of  war  did  not,  I  believe,  occupy  more  than  two  mi- 
nutes ;  we  set  our  faces  to  the  rocks,  and,  during  those 
rare  opportunities  in  whidi  they  gave  us  any  freedom 
of  motion,  we  pushed  on  faster  than  at  any  former 
part  of  our  expedition.  So  steep  was  the  climb,  that  at 
tim<^  I  stood  on  a  narrow  led^  with  my  fingers  in  d^ts 
of  the  rock,  and  with  my  breast  pressed  against  its  face 
that  I  might  not  &11  backwards,  while  Hardy  climbed  up 
and  stood  upon  my  shoulders,  so  as  just  to  reach  some 
projeeticg  fragment,  and  after  drawing  himself  up,  would 
lie  down,  and  stretclung  out  his  liand  to  me,  help  me  to 
place  myself  alongside  of  him.  Just  before  reaching  the 
top,  we  bore  to  the  west,  so  as  to  cross  the  ridge  by  which 
we  had  ascended,  ahout  a  hundred  feet  below  the  summit 
But  the  sun  had  now  set^  and  our  present  object  was  to 
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descend  rapidly  and  thus  get  n  ^  ]ow  as  possible  before  it 
became  quite  dark,  so  aa  to  dimmish  the  cold  thai  we 
should  experience  in  the  night  bivouac^  which  we  both 
knew  was  inevitable.   We  again  neglected  our  old  friend 

the  Tuhj^e  by  wliich  we  had  luuiiiited,  because  it  w;is 
not  stt'(']»  enough,  and  wan  necessarily  exposed  to  the 
blast,  and  we  rapidly  descended  the  west  face  of  the 
mountain,  which  immediately  overhaDgs  the  St.  Gx>tthard 
Boad.  When  about  five  hundred  feet  from  the  summit^ 
there  was  not  sufficient  light  for  further  progress,  and,  in- 
dee<l,  had  we  succeeded  in  coutiiming  our  advance,  we 
Klioidd  lis  it  proved  have  found  no  spot  whatever  whereon 
we  could  have  stretched  our  limbs.  As  it  was,  we  selected 
a  ledge  nmning  north  and  south,  probably  the  only  avail- 
able locality  on  this  face  of  the  mountain,  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  wide,  and  eight  long,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
rock,  which  rose  perpendicularly,  and  terminating  on  the 
western  side  by  the  clift's  whicli  fell  from  it  precipitously 
towards  the  valley.  On  this  exposed  side,  we  built  a  wall 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  as  a  guard  against  a  roll  over 
in  the  nighty  and  also  as  some  protection  from  the  wind. 
We  levelled  our  bed  to  the  best  of  our  ability  with  nice 
and  smooth  stones,  selecting  some  particularly  fine  spe- 
cimens for  our  pillows.  Hardy  wickedly  reraiude<l  me  of 
the  disparaging  tone  in  wliich  I  had  talked  some  hours 
earlier  of  the  roots  of  fir-trees,  regarded  &s  pillows,  and 
asked  whether  I  should  wish  for  od»  now?  Of  course 
all  I  could  say  was  that  **  Tastes  might  differ,  but  that  on 
the  present  occasion  I  preferred  stone  pillows.**  Hardy  pro- 
duced the  lump  ot  brerul  which  he  had  fortunately  saved; 
a  portion  of  it  wtu*>  leserved  lor  breakfast  on  the  morrow, 
the  remainder  we  shared  for  supper;  and  we  eagerly  drank 
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from  a  streamlet  that  trickled  cloae  at  hand.  Our  fnigal 
ineal  was  kodii  (lt'N|);itched,  but  the  preparations  nccc-sary 
for  completing  our  bed  had  occupied  i^orne  time,  and  it 
was  now  dark,  so  we  agreed  to  turn  in  for  the  night* 

We  were  obliged  to  use  the  greatest  care  in  this  opera* 
tion.  First  one  made  himself  comfortable,  then  the  other 
cautioiiHly  placed  himself  alongside  and  endeavoured  to 
do  likewise.  Although  we  agreed  that,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  falling  over,  we  would  not  both  sleep  with 
our  back  U)  the  precipice,  yet  ever  and  anon  as  we  leaned 
a  little  against  our  fragile  wall  of  stones,  one  or  two  of 
them  would  become  displaced  and  go  bounding  away  into 
the  valley  some  thousands  of  feet  below.  Thus  we  re- 
posed, locked  in  each  others  arms  like  the  babes  in  the 
wood,  whom  the  robins  covered  with  leaves;  onlv,  in  the 
present  ca.se,  there  were  no  babes,  and  no  wood,  and  no 
robins,  and  no  leaves.  For  a  long  time  we  were  sleepless^ 
and  yet  not  inclined  to  tslk ;  the  stars  were  shining  bril- 
liantly in  the  black  vault  above,  and  never,  I  think,  in 
all  our  rambles,  did  grandeur  and  sublimity  make  them- 
selves so  iTnprea<?ively  felt.  We  were  I'ully  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  our  position,  and  of  the  imperative  necessity 
for  coolness  and  self-possession,  should  fog  or  bad  weather 
come  on.  Not  for  one  moment,  however,  did  either  of  us, 
I  believe,  feel  doubtful;  and  it  was  probably  this  self- 
reliance,  this  hardly-acknowledged  fact,  that  our  energies 
would  be  taxed  to  tlie  utmost,  and  that  our  nerves  must 
be  fully  strung  to  meet  and  overcome  every  obstacle,  that 
added  so  greatly  to  the  unusually  deep  solemnity  of  that 
hour.  Perhaps  neither  of  us  had  ever  before  felt  so  im- 
mediately under  the  protection  of  a  Higher  Power  as  we 
did  on  that  night.  We  were  alone  upon  the  mountain. 
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far  away  from  the  haunts  of  men,  and  it  seemed  as  if  we 
two^  with  the  eyes  of  Ueavea  looking  down  upon  m,  must 
have  heesa  in  some  espedal  way  under  the  care  of  Frovi- 
dance*  It  may  well  be  that  both  of  us  then  realised,  more 
than  ever  before,  that  genuine  trust  in  an  Omnipotent 
Power,  which,  while  confidini:^  the  ultimate  results  to  Him, 
yet  leads  its  possessor  to  the  distinct  recognition  of  the 
necessity  of  bringing  into  play  bis  own  activity,  his  own 
energy)  and  even  his  own  self-reliance^  Strange  too  as  it 
may  appear  to  many,  notwithstanding  all  the  discomforts 
of  our  couch,  we  yet,  throughout  that  night,  experienced 
a  certain  sensation  of  enjoyment  and  satisfaction.  At 
frequent  intt?rval.s  we  rose  by  mutual  consent,  stamped  our 
feet  upon  our  stony  bed,  for  we  did  not  dare  to  move  six 
Inches  in  any  direction,  and  beat  our  arms  after  the  iashion 
of  London  cabmen  in  cold  weather.  At  one  period  of  the 
night,  when  we  both  felt  more  than  usually  cold,  I  re- 
member that  Hardy  quietly  related  to  me,  how,  prior  to 
his  departure  from  England,  certain  advice  had  been  given 
him  by  a  most  valued  member  of  his  family.  It  appears 
that  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  had  suffered  rather  severely 
from  rheumatic  fever,  and  his  respected  relative  had 
therefore  rightly  cautioned  him  to  avoid  carefully  all  ex- 
posure to  nig) it  air,  and  every  risk  calculated  to  encourage 
another  attack.  "  What,"  said  Hardy  to  me,  "  would  the 
dear  old  lady  think  if  she  could  see  me  now?"  It  is, 
however,  a  remarkable  fact  that  since  that  night  Hardy 
has  enjo  ed  more  robust  health  than  ever,  and  laughs  to 
0oom  all  idea  of  an  attack  from  his  ancient  enemy.  Dare 
we  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  all  who  sufler  from  rheu- 
matic fever  to  try  a  course  of  iJristenstock  treatment? 
Let  the  reader  deteriume. 
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At  length  the  long  wished  for  morning  broke ;  with  the 
first  (lawu  we  were  stirring,  but  were  obliged  to  stamp 
about  our  narrow  platform  for  some  twenty  minutes,  in 
order  to  restore  circulation,  or  we  should  not  have  had 
sufficient  steadiness  to  have  continued  our  descent  in  safety. 
We  had  not  the  slightest  apjit  tite,  but  compelled  ourselveB 
to  eat  the  last  morsel  of  bread,  while,  unfortunately,  we 
had  no  means  of  moistening  our  lips,  for  tlie  water  that 
had  on  tlie  previous  evening  trickled  past,  was  now  frozen, 
and  in  such  cases  a  lump  of  ice  in  the  mouth  seems  to  give 
little  or  no  relief. 

Now,  one  might  have  supposed  that  the  lesson  of 
yesterday  would  have  sufficed,  and  that  we  should  have 
taken  care  to  have  followed  tlie  ridge  by  which  we  had 
ascendetL  Not  so,  however ;  instead  of  returning  to  the 
track  which  we  knew,  half  wilfully,  half  carelessly,  we 
suffered  ourselves  to  be  tempted  by  apparently  easy  places, 
and  thus  to  leave  the  ridge  at  eveiy  step  still  further  and 
further  to  the  right  And  so  we  continued  our  course 
down  the  western  face,  the  whole  of  the  descent  being 
exceediugly  arduous,  althongh,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of 
our  being  somewhat  exhausted,  the  difiieuities  might  have 
assumed  an  appearance  of  greater  magnitude.  Our  prin- 
cipal discomfort  was  want  of  water,  which  we  did  not  find 
until  about  six  o*dock. 

Two  hours  passed  away,  and  we  seemed  to  be  nearing 
the  grass  slopes,  and  to  be  getting  into  easy  ground. 
Too  8ot)n,  however,  we  were  undeceived,  for  our  ridge 
terminated  suddenly  in  sheer  precipices,  at  the  very 
edge  of  which  we  pulled  up,  and  gazed  over  at  the 
river  Beuss^  foaming  in  his  rocky  bed  some  6000  feet 
below. 
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The  Bristenstock  is  iniMie  up  of  thirty  or  forty  of  these 
main  ridges,  each  of  which  appeara  to  break  off  near  ita 
summit,  into  as  many  t^^ore  minor  ones,  and  these  again 
are  similarly  subdivided;  the  whole  group  of  rugged  ridges 
of  ragged  rock,  irregularly  radiating  from  the  craggy 
crest  of  the  mountain.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  of 
these  are  practicable,  and,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  we 
had  got  ii})ori  one  wliicli  was  aboiit  the  eighth  main  ridge 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  that  which  we  had  intended  to 
follow. 

We  now  made  a  rather  troublesome  descent  down  the 
northern  side  of  the  ridge  into  a  waterconrse,  where  we 

were  very  glad  to  get  our  morning  draught,  and  then 
ascending  to  the  next  ridge  essayed  a  fresh  descent  along 
its  edge^  but  were  again  cut  off.  After  three  similar 
attempts^  and,  so  &r  as  we  can  judge,  about  noon*  Hardy 
suggested  that  our  best  course  would  be  simply  to  cross 
ridge  after  ridge,  without  attempting  to  descend  until  we 
came  to  our  own  original  track.  The  plan  was  forthwith 
put  in  execution,  and  just  after  we  had  sm  in  iiint**d  theone 
nearest  to  us,  and  were  examining  the  next  succeeding  one, 
we  most  happily  descried  thereon  a  small  goat  track,  which 
seemed  tolerably  easy*  We  made  for  this  at  onoe,  and 
found  to  our  no  small  joy  that  it  was  an  excellent  foot* 
path,  excellent  indeed,  compared  with  the  abrupt  rocks 
and  cvteep  gullies  among  which  we  had  now  been  for  some 
sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  constantly  clambering.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  but  a  goat  track,  and  even  here  we  could 
not  allow  our  eyes  to  wander  from  the  small  spot  whereon 
at  each  step  we  were  to  plant  our  feet  We  were  thus 
conducted  along  the  edge  of  the  precipices,  turning  the 
ridges  in  the  moat  buUsiactury  style;  and  finally,  about 
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2.30  P.  M.  conL,'ratulated  ourselves  upon  at  last  treading 
upon  till'  mucii-dcbued  grass  slopes. 

Now  that  the  excitt^ment  of  difficulty  was  ended,  we 
became  oonscious  of  hunger  and  iktigue,  and  we  did  not 
much  relish  the  long  walk  over  ground  that  on  theprevioua 
day  had  afforded  so  much  enjoyment  However,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  push  on,  for  we  were  still  5000 
or  GOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  some  hours 
from  the  hotel ;  we  therefore  made  way  as  fa>^t  as  possible 
towards  some  distant  chalets,  in  the  hope  of  there  recruit- 
ing our  somewhat  exhausted  energies  with  a  little  bread 
and  milk.  But  this  was  a  day  of  disappointmentSy  and 
when  we  reached  the  huts  they  were  utterly  empty.  We 
were  the  more  vexed  because  (as  we  itTia<,nned)  we  had  left 
our  direct  route,  a  coujectiu-e,  however,  iu  which  we  were 
mistaken,  for  a^  stumbling  about  rather  at  random 
among  the  alders  and  brushwood,  we  met  with  two  small 
goatherds,  who  directed  us  hack  again  to  the  ch&letSy 
behind  which  was  a  good  beaten  path  leading  straight 
through  the  pinewoods  to  Amsteg. 

In  the  meantime  Ellis  and  Fortunatus  had  been  exceed- 
ingly uneasy.  They  closely  questioned  the  landlord,  who 
admitted  that  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else,  knew  anything 
about  the  mountain,  that  the  professed  guides  had  never 
reached  the  summit,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  only 
one  man  had  ever  been  there,  and  }»-  \:is  killed.  Clieer- 
ing  intelligence  this  for  our  auxiuus  Irieadsl  However, 
they  engaged  men  to  seek  for  us,  while  they  themselves 
proceeded  in  eveiy  direction,  that  they  diought  we  oonld 
have  taken.  Ellis  found  that  the  men  were  utterly  uselesB^ 
for  in  positions  where  tiiere  was  any  serious  difficulty, 
they  fell  back  iu  alarm,  while  he  himself,  altliuugh  ^uite 
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unused  to  Swiss  mountains,  was  obliged  to  take  the  lead. 
We  liad  just  (juitted  the  re^pon  of  open  pasturage,  and 
were  travelling  rapidly  along  the  path  that  led  directly 
through  the  pine  woods  towards  our  destinotioat  when  we 
met  with  one  of  these  searchuig  parties.  Well  do  I  remem- 
ber the  cheery  voice  of  the  lad  Fortonatos,  as  I  heard  him 
singing  out  to  me  from  below :  **  Oh  I  is  that  you,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  I  am  so  glad."  Ellis  was  not  with  them,  an  he  had 
gone  in  an(;ther  direction,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  iind  us, 
would  doubtless  have  continued  to  the  very  top,  and  pro- 
bably entirely  alone,  had  we  not  sent  forward  one  of  the 
men  that  we  had  just  met,  to  put  a  stop  to  his  further 
search.  We  swallowed  the  wine  that  the  first  party  had 
brought  with  them,  and  then  continued  our  descent. 
When  approaching  the  village,  young  Fortunatus  mged  us 
to  hold  ourselves  up,  and  not  appear  tired  out,  a  piece  of 
advice  which  we  most  carefully  adopted,  although  I 
ima^e  our  step  would  have  been  equally  firm  had  it 
not  be^  given.  The  lad  was  auxious  that  we  should 
honourably  sustain  the  English  character  for  pluck,  and 
I  hope  we  did  not  fail.  Finally,  we  reached  the  hotel 
just  at  5*0  pjc,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-six  hours.  Ellis 
came  down  from  the  mountain  in  good  time,  and,  after  a 
refireshing  wash,  we  proceeded  to  make  amends  for  our 
long  fast.  Altho*igh  the  feast  was  twenty-four  hours  later 
than  we  liad  anticipated,  we  all  most  thoroughly  enjoyed 
our  dinner,  which  was  beasoued  with  more  than  one  extra 
bottle  of  wine. 

Thus  ended  our  excursion ;  and  so  pleased  were  we  with  it» 
that^in  the  following  year.  Hardy  and  I  acted  as  pioneers  to  a 
party  of  firiends,  and  introduced  them  to  the  summit  where 
these  adventures  had  befedlen  us,    Messrs.  Koe,  Stephen, 
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Hincfaliffy  and  Foitunstiu  started,  bat  H]ncliliff*8  foot  had 
become  eo  excoriated  that,  to  our  great  regret,  he  was 

obli<]jed  to  leave  iis  at  au  early  pericwl  of  the  day.  Fortu- 
natus  was  iett  behiud  about  one  hour  irom  the  top,  while 
the  rest  of  the  party  pushed  on,  and  were  rewarded  with 
fucoesB.  The  time  occupied  in  the  excursion  was  fourteen 
honrsy  including  stoppages. 

A  week  after  our  first  ascent,  Ellis  and  Hardy  were  at 
the  hotel  on  tlie  top  of  the  Fanlhorn.  During  the  table- 
d'hote  dinner,  an  ehlerly  personage,  who  was  evidently 
more  impressed  witli  the  dangers  than  with  the  beauties 
of  Switzerland,  inveighed,  in  no  measured  terms,  against 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  travel  without  guides.  He  in- 
stanced the  danger  of  the  St  Gottiiard  Pass,  and  added  force 
to  his  observations  by  narratini^  the  melanclioiy  late  of 
twij  promising  young  men  who,  while  atteinptinEf  that  feat, 
had  perished  miserably  on  the  Bristenstock.  "  lu  fact,** 
continued  he,  according  to  my  informant,  nothing  was 
found  of  thdr  mangled  corpses  except  some  small  particles 
of  blood-stained  dothing.''  '^That^"  quoth  Hardy,  ^'I 
can  well  understand,  for  I  am  one  of  those  unfortunates, 
and  I  remember  that,  in  many  parts  of  the  climb,  I  was 
obliged  to  sit  down  and  allow  myself  to  slide  over  the  rocks, 
so  that  I  afterwards  found  myself  minus  a  portion  of  my 
nether  integument,  and  these,  no  doubt,  are  the  patches 
of  raiment,  the  discovery  of  which  you  relate." 

I  would  strongly  advise  every  mountain  climber  to  make 
this  ascent.  The  whole  of  the  route  is  most  interesting, 
and  the  view  from  the  snnnnit  exceedingly  magnificent* 
Looking  northward,  he  will  see  the  Bay  of  Uri  at  his  feet^ 
with  Pilate  and  the  Righi  far  below  him ;  while  immedi- 
ately in  fronts  and  at  the  opposite  sde  of  the  Madeianer 
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Thai,  are  the  crags  of  the  Windgelle  ;  towards  the  east  and 
iouUi-east,  the  Clariden  Grat  and  Todi,  backed  in  the  far 
distaace  by  the  Qrtler  Spitz;  while  sweeping  away  to  the 
aouth-westy  he  has  Monte  Koea,  the  Weiss-horn,  and  the 

whole  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pennine  chain ;  and  on  the 
west  and  north-west,  the  Titlis  and  Uri-Kothstock,  siir- 
mounted  by  the  peaks  of  the  Oberland.  If  the  traveller 
take  a  guide,  he  will  probably  fail  in  reaching  the  top, 
although  he  may  have  the  melancholy  satisfiuition  of 
adding  one  stone  to  the  pile  which  has  doubUess,  in  ac- 
cordance with  custom,  been  raised  to  commemorate  the 
sad  fate  of  the  two  Englinhmeu  who  perished  in  their  mad 
attempt.  But  if  he  go  without  guides,  accompanied  only 
by  a  friend,  he  will,  if  favoured  by  weather,  and  if  tolerably 
accustomed  to  mountain  ascents^  hardly  fail  of  8acoe8& 

To  any  one  who  may  be  disposed  to  make  the  attempt, 
I  offer  the  following  brief  instructions.  Immediately 
after  leaving  the  hotel  at  Anisteg,  you  should  cross  the 
bridge  whicli  spans  the  stream  from  the  Maderauer 
Thai,  and  directly  turn  to  the  left,  carefully  avoiding, 
and  afterwards  keeping  above,  the  old  route  of  the  St. 
Chitthard  Pass;  then,  almost  immediately,  the  ascent  com- 
mences by  a  good  Bg-zag  path,  bearing  a  little  to  the 
riglit,  and  Uking  geMt  ra.]]y  a  soutli-ea-sterlv  course.  This 
path  may  frequently  be  U-it,  and  tracks  niiwie  through  the 
pine  woods,  always  bearing  in  mind  that^  from  the  base  to 
the  summit,  the  route,  without  exception,  is  south-east  and 
south.  Emerging  from  the  pine  woods  close  to  some  de* 
serted  duUets,  with  a  wide  extent  of  pasturage  before  you, 
and  the  summit  directly  beyond  bearing  nearly  south,  you 
should  gradually  ascend  across  the  pastures,  towards  the 
glacier  on  the  northern  face  of  the  moimtain.    You  cUmb 
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the  grass  slopes  and  rocks  to  the  west  of  the  glacier,  keep- 
ing it,  fio  far  as  pi)ssihle,  always  in  view  towards  your  left. 
Never  he  tempted  to  seek  an  easier  route  by  descending 
towards  the  west^  but  in  every  difficulty  keep  to  the  left, 
and  up  towaidB  the  highest  ports  of  the  ridge.  Do  this, 
andy  with  good  climhin^  soooess  is  ahnost  certaiiL 
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CHAP.  XV. 

THE  BATHS  OF  STACH£LB£RG,  AND  THE  HSIQHTS  AND 
PASSES  IN  THE  YICINITT. 

TBS  XLAU8BN  FASB^-^CBE  KLdWTHftT  i  ■  THK  idBL — THB  PAM 
OF  THE  SAMD  GBAT. — THR  8BQ1IS8  FA88. — MABTIMflLOCB.-^ 
THB  OALTBUSBE  THAL. 

GiABva*  ifl  very  little  known  to  the  British  touristy  and  yet 
there  are  few  cantons  in  Switzerland  which  are  more  worthy 

of  beinej  visited.  I  shall  leave  to  others  the  descrifjtion  of 
its  manufactures,  its  exports,  its  minerals,  and  its  agricul- 
ture. I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  a  histoiy  of  its  Landea- 
gemeinde,  the  most  complete  democracy  in  £urope,  the 
sovereign  power  heing  vested  in  all  males  above  the  age  of 

'  sixteen.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  hattle  of  NSiels,  the  Sem- 
pach  of  this  part  of  Switzerland,  at  which  an  army  of  6000 
Austrians  was  entirely  cut  to  pieces  by  500  heroes  of 
Glarusy  aided  by  a  few  shepherds  from  Schwyz,  the  anui- 

.  versBiy  of  which  event  is  kept  every  year  on  the  battle- 
field, on  the  first  Thnisday  in  ApiiL  I  shall  only  glance, 
in  the  most  cursory  manner,  at  the  attractions  the  country 

*  Glaros,  sometimes  spelt  GiiLri&,  ia  a  corruption  of  Hilarius,  a  saint  to 
irboM  honoar  a  thrine  wu  boOt  in  dute  inoiiiitaiiii»  bj  an  Iiwh  monk 
named  Fridolin.  Be  was  die  diief  Ibander  of  the  eoannt  «f  8iekinf^» 
cn  the  Bliine^  whoae  abben  was  kag^  mrtuti  iiffkii,  8oveve%n  FHnoeH  of 
GlaniiL 
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possesses  for  the  sportsman  and  the  geologist.  My  desire 
is,  chietly,  to  describe  what  I  was  myself  best  able  to 
appreciate,  mimely,  it8  objects  of  interest  to  tiie  pedestriau. 
The  baths  of  Stacbeiberg  are  the  most  convenient  head- 
quarters for  any  one  who  wishes  to  explore  the  Valley  of 
the  Linth  and  its  neighbourhood;  and  a  more  agieeable 
place  to  spend  a  few  days  at,  I  can  scarcely  imagine. 
Here  you  have  liue  scenery,  excellent  accommoduti on,  and 
moderate  prices;  to  which  I  would  add,  an  uiili anted  sup- 
ply of  water — no  small  consideration  to  an  Englishman.  In 
addition  to  the  mineral  spring,  which  is  in  great  repute, 
and  is  a  concentrated  alkaline  sulphureous  water,  there  is 
a  wonderful  shower-bath,  which  is  always  running,  and  is 
formed  by  a  portion  of  tlie  stream  that  descends  from  the 
Brauiibtrg,  brouglit  for  the  purpose  into  a  wooden  hut  at 
•the  back  of  the  baths. 

As  Stachelberg  is  rather  out  of  the  beat  of  the  generalify 
of  travellera,  it  may  be  desirable,  before  proceeding  any 
further,  to  state  from  whence,  and  in  what  manner,  it  may 
be  reached,  and  also,  indeed,  left ;  for  I  believe  that  it  is 
not  an  unconiiuon  thing  to  say,  that  it  is  very  ea-sy  to  get 
into  the  canton  of  (xlarus,  but  that  there  is  no  getting  out 
of  it  again ! 

Furst,  for  elderly  gentlemen,  there  is  an  excellent  car- 
riage road  from  the  Lake  of  Ziirieh,  by  Nafels,  commanding 
at  intervals  a  fine  view  of  the  Todi. 

Then,  there  are  tiie  passes  of  the  Klauseii  and  the  Klon- 
thai,  by  both  of  which  tlie  Lintli  Tiial  may  be  approached, 
on  horsebacl^  as  well  as  on  foot.  Ttie  Klausen,  which  is 
the  pass  firoiki  Altdoif  to  linththal,  requires  about  ten 
hours  to  walk  or  ride,  from  point  to  point,  including  an 
bourns  halt   I  had  the  pleasure  of  doing  this  in  the  month 
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of  September^  1857,  in  the  company  of  two  ladies^  and  I 
did  noty  therefore,  diverge  very  mueh  from  the  beaten 
track ;  but  a  most  interesting  excurBion  may  be  made  from 

UnterKcliiichen,  tlie  third  village  you  airive  at  after  leaving 
Altdorf,  to  the  glacier  whicli  descends  from  the  Gros.s 
Euchen,  in  the  maps  of  Studer  and  Keller  eironeousiy 
called  Riichi.*  We  met  two  German  artists  near  the 
pretty  fall  of  Stauln»  on  their  way  from  Stachelberg,  who 
intended  to  make  a  forced  march  by  the  Rnchen  into  the 
Maderaner  Tlial,  and  thence  return  to  the  Linth  Thai  by 
the  Clarideii  Grnt ;  but  aa  we  did  not  see  them  at  Stachel- 
berg,  I  presume  that  they  could  not  accomplish  their 
object 

The  culminating  point  of  the  Khraaen  Pasa  is  attained 
by  a  zigzag  path  Up  an  alp  called  the  Balmwandj  where 
there  is  a  solitary  chalet  The  pedestrian  may  gain  half  an 
hour  by  crossing  the  stream  and  jusceuding  a  very  steep 
path  to  the  left;  this  I  did,  and  by  getting  up  to  the  top  of 
an  eminence  nearly  due  north,  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
pass,  X  obtained  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Windgalle  and 
the  Clariden;  the  Gross  Buchen  is  not  seen  from  this 
pointy  being  hidden  by  the  Scheerhom,  a  grand  peak  which 
forms  the  north-western  boundary  of  that  mass  of  ice  and 
8UOW,  which  is  terminate<l  on  the  south-ea*jt  by  the  Piz 
liosein  and  the  Bifertenstock. 

At  Umerboden,  a  prettily  situated  village  with  a  small 
inn,  we  met  the  cnx6  of  linththaly  who  veiy  kindly  accom- 
panied us  as  &r  as  Stachelberg,  and  gave  us  on  the  road 

*  Tlic  Gro«8  Kachen  is  10,304  fc^  high}  ffae  Buelii» whidl  !•  niicll 

fnrtlier  to  the  e*«t,  is  nearly  1000  feet  le«e. 

The  heights  in  this  paper  are  given  iu  Engl;-h  ffct,  reduced  trom  '*  Zi?  - 
glers  absuloter  Hobea  der  Scbweix  j "  and  are  ail  Irum  liie  8«a  kvei,  unicu 
oihcfwte  tjiBcifliML 
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much  valiLil)le  information,  f>oiuting  out  many  objects  of 
interest  which  might  otherwise  iiave  escaped  our  oUerva- 
tioD. 

Amongst  other  things^  He  eiplained  to  us  the  mode  of 
making  Schabzieger  cheese,  for  which  the  ^allej  of  the 
Linth  is  so  celebnitect   As  its  name  implies,  it  is  chiefly 

composed  of  the  inilk  of  goats.  Its  peculiar  taste,  sraell, 
and  colour,  are  derived  fr(»ni  ttie  blue  melilot  {Mdilotus 
ccerulea\  locally  called  Uee^  which  is  found  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  neighbourhood.  The  herb  is  dried  and  ground 
to  powder,  and  then  mixed  with  the  cord,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  3  lbs.  of  klee  to  100  Ibe.  of  curd. 

It  is  a  lovely  walk  from  Urnerboden  down  to  Linththal ; 
the  path  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fiitschbach,  which 
makes  a  series  of  cascades  before  rushing  into  the  Linth, 
the  last,  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest  of  beech-trees,  and 
backed  by  the  puiple  rocks  of  the  Kammentock,  is  esoeed- 
ingly  fine. 

The  Klonthal  Pass,  also  called  the  Pragel,  leads  from 

Schwyz  to  the  town  of  Glanis.  In  point  of  diatance  it  is 
rather  longer  than  the  Kiausen,  but  it  may  he  done  in 
about  the  same  time,  by  going  part  of  the  ¥ray  in  a  char. 
Its  chief  beauties  are  in  the  vicinily  of  the  Olamiscfa,  a 
precipitous  mountain,  the  table-land  at  the  top  of  which  is, 
in  great  part,  cohered  by  gladers.  The  picturesque  little 
Klou-see  washes  the  northern  base  of  the  G-lfirniscb,  which  is 
almost  pei-pendicular  on  this  side.  Tlie  Klon-see  itself  is 
well  worth  a  visit,  and  makes  a  very  pleasant  excursion 
from  Crlaras:  but,  on  the  wholes  the  scenery  of  the  Pragel 
is  not  so  fine  as  the  Klausen,  and  I  was  rather  disappointed 
with  it. 

The  passes  from  the  cunton  of  Glarus  into  the  valley  of 
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the  Vorder  Rheiii  in  the  Grison.s  are,  the  Sand  Grat  or 
Todi  Pass,  the  Kisten  Grat,  the  Panu^  and  the  Segues,  all 
of  whidi  are  towards  the  south. 

There  are  three  paeses  into  the  canton  of  Gall :  Ist^  the 
Flumser,  from  Matt»  and  probably  also  from  £ngi»  in  the 
Semft  Thai  to  Flnms;  2ndly,  the  RiseteD,  from  Matt  to 
Sargans,  a  pretty,  and,  I  am  told,  not  a  difficult  pass  ;  and 
3rdly,  the  liamin  or  Foo  Pass  (called  Kiseteu  in  Leiithold'a 
map),  from  Elm  to  the  baths  of  Pfaffers,  by  Weisstannen 
and  the  Galfeuser  Thai ;  all  these  are  towards  the  east 

There  is  also  a  pass  to  the  north  from  GUirus  to  Mnrg, 
on  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt^  a  very  beaatiful  walk,  passing 
immediately  under  the  Miirtechenstock,  a  nifrged  peak 
which  every  one  who  has  seen  it  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamboat  on  the  lake  must  have  wished  to  become  better 
acquainted  with.  The  Miirtschenstock  is  easily  ascended 
from  Olanis,  by  following  a  path  to  tiie  left  of  the  Schild* 
to  the  Fronalp,  a  mountain  of  great  interest  to  the  geolo- 
gist, from  its  singular  formation,  where  tliere  are  some 
chalets,  and  beyond  which  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
proceed  without  a  guide.  The  Miirtschenstock  may  also 
be  reached  from  Filzbach,  on  the  lake  of  WaUenstadt,  by 
a  path  over  the  Keremsenberg,  which  would  be  another 
route  by  which  the  pedestrian  might  reach  Glarus  from 
the  norUu 

Some  of  the  pa'^ses  I  have  mentioned,  and  especially  the 
Sand  Grat,  the  Kisten  Grat^  and  the  Segues,  are,  I  admits 
only  available  for  experienced  pedestrians ;  I  trust,  bow- 
ers, that  by  this  time  the  reader  is  satisfied  that  the  Linth 
Thai  is  not  such  a  dangerous  trap  as  some  people  have 
imagined ;  and  when  he  is  reminded  that  it  was  by  the 
Fragel,  through  the  Seruft  Thai,  and  over  the  Panix,  that 
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Suwarrow  led  his  anny,  partly  at  nigbt,  and  oontmnally 
harassed  by  the  enemy,  in  his  memorable  retreat  in  the 

autumn  of  1799, 1  hope  lie  will  lu^t  consider  that  in  taking 
him  to  Stiu  iiellieri,:  I  have  eusiced  liim  into  a  cut  de  S(tc 
from  which  all  hope  of  retreat  would  be  cut  off,  even  if  the 
overflowing  of  the  waters,  or  an  attack  by  force  majeure, 
were  to  prevent  his  exit  by  the  gently  inclined  plain 
through  which  the  Linth  and  the  Semft  discharge  them* 
selves  into  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt 

When  we  arrived  at  tlie  baths  of  Stachc^lbprg,  on  the 
occasion  already  refeiTed  to,  we  found  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  grande  aaUe,  into  which  we  were  ushered, 
cleared  for  action;  and  a  wedding  party,  including  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  were  dancing  away  with  great  spirits 
We  explained  to  the  landlord  that  we  had  not  the  honour 
to  behjug  to  the  party  (which  he  miglit  Luse  guessed,  for 
certainly  we  were  not  in  wedding  garments),  and  also  that 
we  did  not  wish,  in  any  way,  to  inconvenience  the  festive 
circle.  But  he  reassured  us  at  once  by  saying,  ''Danser 
et  manger,  manger  et  danser.  Tun  n*emp6che  pas  Tautze 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  our  supper  was  brought  to  us  in 
one  part  of  the  room,  while  the  dancin<7  and  music  went  on 
in  another,  tlie  actors  in  each  performance  devoting^  them- 
selves to  their  respective  parts  so  exclusively  as  to  be  almost 
unconscious  of  what  the  opposition  was  doing. 

My  first  excursion  firom  Stachelfa^  ma,  of  course,  to 
the  Todi,  or  Dddi-berg,  the  Monte  Rosa  of  the  Linth  Thai ; 
or  rather,  T  ought  to  say,  to  the  glacier  of  Sand,  for  the 
eejuson  was  too  far  advanced  to  attempt  to  suscend  the 
Todi;  besides  which,  having  ascended  the  real  Monte 
Rosa  a  short  time  before,  I  was  not  in  the  humour  for  a 
very  hazd  day's  work. 
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It  took  me  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get  to  the  Panten- 
briicke,  and  two  hours  more  to  the  lower  Sand  Alp, 
where  there  are  some  chalets,  and  where  milk,  butter,  and 
curds  may  be  obtained*  One  of  the  shepherds  here  is  an 
obliging  active  lad ;  I  did  not  take  him  with  me  on  tins 
occasion,  but  on  a  subsequent  day  he  went  with  me  to  the 
Kistengrat,  and  I  liad  every  reaijon  to  be  siitisfied  with 
him.  Immediately  below  these  chalets  the  Sand-bacli  is 
crossed,  and  jou  ascend  by  a  steep  zigzag  path  on  the  right 
bank  until  a  small  bridge  is  reached,  when  the  path  again 
crosses  the  stream,  which  makes  bere  a  fine  &11  of  very 
considerable  height,  and  in  half  an  bom*  more  you  get  to 
the  Ober-staffel  or  Obere  Sand  Alp,  a  little  green  plain 
about  6000  feet  above  Ui  ^ea,  at  the  very  foot  of  the 
Todi,  amidst  soeneiy  of  the  greatest  wildneas.  It  is 
watered  by  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  glaciers  of 
Sand,  Spitsalpeli,  GeisputEi,  and  BeckL  These  rivulets 
unite  with  the  Kotbe-bacb  and  the  Biferten-bach,  near  the 
foot  of  the  Biferten  glacier,  and  form  the  Sand-bach,  which 
takes  the  name  of  Linth  alter  its  junction  with  the  Lim- 
mem,  a  mile  above  the  Pantenbriicke. 

The  ch41ets  at  the  Obere  Sand  Alp  are  the  last  on  the 
Glarus  or  nortih  side ;  and  I  bad  intended  getting  one  of 
the  shepherds  there  to  act  as  guide,  but  as  I  had  been 
overtaken  on  the  road  by  a  chamois  liunter,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  Dissentis,  X  preferred  to  place  myself  imder  his 
protection. 

The  path  follows  the  stream  ibr  a  little  distance  beyond 
the  chdlets,  and  then  the  glacier  of  Sand  is  crossed,  rather 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  bearing  away  towards  the 
Catscharaids,  a  remarkable  peak,  9340  feet  h'l^h. 

The  view  from  the  glacier,  looking  back  towards  the  Sand- 
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bach,  is  singularly  grand.  To  the  left  the  lovely  range  of 
the  Clariden,  with  the  Geisputzistock,  the  Beckistock,  and 
the  Gemsistock  standing  out  like  advanced  posts  to  protect 
its  virgin  snow  from  the  daring  tread  of  man ;  to  the  right 
the  majestic  Todi ;  and  in  the  hack  grouid,  the  dark  and 
inaccessible  walls  of  the  Selbsanft,  crowned  by  a  white 
fringe  overhanging  the  glaciers  of  Platalva,  combine  to 
form  a  picture  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  do  justice  to  on 
canvass,  and  which,  I  fear,  I  have  very  inadequately 
described. 

The  highest  point  of  the  Sand  Grat  pass,  between  the 
Catscharauls  and  the  Kleiner  Todi,  is  9272  feet  The 

descent  to  Dissentis,  by  tlie  Roseiu  or  lUisein  Alp,  takes 
about  three  hours ;  and  although  it  is  rather  steep  in  some 
places,  it  does  not  present  any  great  difficulty.  The  view 
to  the  north  is  veiy  extensive ;  but  as  it  is  much  the  same 
as  from  the  Segues,  to  which  pass  I  hope  the  reader  will 
accompany  me,  I  shall  not  refer  to  it  here. 

From  Kavrein,  or  Kaurein,  the  firtst  chalets  you  reach 
on  the  (irisons,  or  south  side,  there  is  a  pass  into  the 
Maderaner  Tlml,  which  must  be  well  worth  exploring. 

The  highest  peak  of  the  Todi  is  not  seen  from  near 
Diaaentis,  but  only  tihe  southern  poinl^  called  the  Piz 
Boseitt,  by  which  name  the  entire  mountain  is  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Orisons.  The  northern  peak,  or 
Todi  pro]>er,  rises  to  a  height  of  11,883  feet  out  of  ;t  ma^s 
of  glacier  and  snow,  by  which  it  is  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded. It  is  chiefly  composed  of  stratified  limestone, 
resting  upon  gneiss.  At  the  base,  near  the  Ober-Staffel, 
is  a  kind  of  mamelon,  to  which  the  name  of  Bothe  has 
been  given ;  and  beside  it,  fi^m  a  glacier  on  the  northern 
face  of  the  ludi,  descends  the  Kothe-bach  or  red  stream 
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Here,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  cant<m  of  Glarus,  a 
compact  reddish  argillaceous  schist  is  fouudj  which  colours 
the  water  which  passes  oTer  it  This  may  possibly  have 
contributed  to  obtain  for  the  Todi  its  southern  name  of 
Piz  Bosdn,  or  pink  motrntaan. 

The  Todi  has  not  been  ascended  more  than  three  or  four 
times,  and  the  summit  is  always  approached  from  the 
fiouthwardj  the  northern  declivity  being  so  steep  that  the 
snow  can  scarcely  rest  upon  it. 

Professor  Ulrich,  who  made  the  ascent  from  the  Sand 
Alp,  went  by  a  little  lake»  or  tarn,  on  the  Bothe,  crossed 
the  Rothe-bach,  and  proceeding  nearly  due  east,  passed 
under  the  Ochsenstock,  hugged  the  ejusteni  ridge  of  the 
mountain  for  some  distance,  and  then  descended  on  to  the 
fiiferten  glacier,  traversed  some  red  snow,  which,  on  the 
map  he  published  of  his  route,  he  calls  Schnee-Rosa*,and 
eventually  went  round  by  the  glacier  of  Todi»  to  the  south 
of  the  summit,  and  got  up,  between  it  and  the  Pia 
Kosein. 

Another  route  for  attempting  the  ascent  was  suggested 
to  me  by  a  zealous  chamoiB  hunter,  who  was  at  the  time 
Inspector  of  forests  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Vorder  Bhein, 
and  whose  acquaintance  I  made  at  Dissentis^  and  I 
have  since  heard  that  it  has  been  adopted  with  suo* 
cess.  This  was  to  ascend  from  Dissentis  by  the  glacier 
of  Fiems  or  liems,  and  the  btokgron ;  thence  to  cross  the 

•  That  curious  phenomenon  called  red  snow,  as  to  the  onturc  of  which 
there  has  been  bo  much  learned  controvers/  between  the  botanist,  the 
diemitt,  ind  the  loologist,  is  now,  I  beliere,  almou  anlraiillj  admitted  to 
be  tlie  JVeSMoeeM  miaatu,  a  plant  of  the  order  of  Some  peiaonib 

however,  and  amongst  othon  Bhrenberg,  still  contend  that  it  is  moie  nearlj 
aiHc  1  to  nnimal  than  to  Tcgetable  oiyniiwttiop,  aod  giTe  it  the  name  of 
£tigkita  mnguinea. 
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Avestern  extremity  of  tlie  Todi  glacier,  and  reacli  the 
highest  peak  by  pastdng  over  the  Piz  Koseiri.  The  last 
portion  of  the  route  is  said  to  be  intersected  by  wide 
erevBflsesy  and  might  require  the  asmstanoe  of  a  hidder. 

In  returning  from  the  Sand  Alp  to  Stacfaelberg  the  route 
may  be  agreeably  varied  by  ascending  the  Becki stock,  and 
after  p^Lstiiug  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Gemsistock,  regain- 
ing the  usual  path  a  little  below  the  Pantenbriicke. 

Some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery  in  Switzerland  is  to 
be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pantenbriicke.  I 
would  advise  all  Tisitors  to  Stacfaelberg^  who  have  a  few 
hours  to  spore,  to  devote  them  to  an  expedition  to  this 
spot;  and  if  they  are  able  to  soramble  ur  wacle  yume 
distance  up  the  bed  of  the  I.iinmem,  they  will  see  a 
gorge,  hardly  surpassed  even  by  the  Gasteren  ThaL 

The  ezcursionB  round  Stachelberg  are  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  traveUers  of  all  kinds;  and  range  from  a 
promenade  of  two  or  three,  to  a  da/s  work  of  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  or  even  more.  I  will  mention  but  one  or 
two  more,  which  I  made  myself^  and  which  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  I  followed  the  steep  path  that 
ascends  immediately  behind  the  baths,  and  passes  dose  to 
the  mineral  spring;  and  in  rather  more  than  an  hour  I 

reached  a  large  tract  of  gracefully  undulated  tAV)le-land,  of 
exquisite  verdure.  It  is  irrigated  by  several  streams, 
and  prettily  wooded,  and  is  studded  with  a  number  of  the 
real  oid-&8hioned  Swiss  ch&leto,  which  are  so  pleasing 
when  found  in  the  right  places  and  with  which  the  sight  is 
offended  only  when  they  adorn  such  localitiee  as  Richmond 
Hill  and  Hampstead  Heath.  I  found  most  of  these  chalets 
empty ;  nearly  the  entire  population  having  gone  down  to 
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the  church  in  the  valley  below.  At  length  I  saw  an  old 
man,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  sitting,  with  a  Bible 
in  his  haady  near  the  window  of  hiet  habitation.  He  at 
once  put  down  Yob  book»  asked  if  he  could  render  me  any 
senrice^  and  invited  me  to  come  in  and  visit  hie  humble 
abode.  Everything  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  bat  exceed* 
ingly  clean  and  nice  ;  the  principal  room  haxl  a  slate  table, 
and  a  stove  in  the  centre,  with  some  well-scrubbed  deal 
benches  round  them.  Ou  each  side  was  a  reoees  containing 
a  bed*  covered  with  a  thickly-quilted  counterpane;  and  on 
the  walla  were  hung  some  weapons  for  the  chase^  and  some 
emiUl  coloured  prints.  In  one  comer  of  the  room  was  a 
curious  old  chest,  made  of  slate,  let  into  wood  *,  which  the 
old  man  told  me  had  belonged  to  his  great  grandfather* 
and  had  been  in  his  family  one  hundred  and  fifty  year& 
In  it  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  hie  treasures,  includ- 
ing the  family  Bible,  which  has  been  pubUshed  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  On  the  date  that  formed  the  top  of  the 
chest,  he  tolii  me  his  children  and  graiidcliildren,  as  well 
as  his  father  and  grandfather,  had  If arnt  to  write ;  but,  in 
alluding  to  the  rapid  adyaaces  of  the  age,  he  said,  with  a 
sigh,  but  at  ihe  same  time  showing  some  feeling  of  pride 
at  the  idea*  that  his  youngest  grandchild*  a  pretty  little 
girl  about  seven  years  old,  whom  I  afterwards  saw*  insisted 
on  learning  to  write  on  paper  I 

After  some  further  conversation,  I  expressed  a  dt^ire  to 
leave*  but  he  entreated  me  so  earnestly  to  wait  until  his 
*  son  and  daughter-in-law  returned*  which  he  said  they 

•  The  elates  came  from  the  Blattenberg,  in  the  Scrnft  Tlial,  a  monntain 
which  is  saiil  to  coiitaio  some  of  the  best  slate  in  Europe  fur  the  purpose  of 
writing.  Slalct  are  exported  from  the  Senift  Thai  to  att  iMurtB<rftlwww^ 
for  die  uie  of  iclioola.  Yciy  inteita^g  Ibiiil  shells  are  alio  finud  hen  in 
gnat  qoantitica 
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would  do  very  shortly,  that  I  could  not  resist  complying 
with  his  wishes,  especially  as  he  told  me  that  his  sight  had 
got  so  weak  of  late  that  he  could  hardly  maiuige  to  read. 
I  read  him  a  couple  of  chapters  out  of  his  German  Bible^ 
and  he  was  bo  gratoM  for  what  he  called  my  kindnen^  that 
he  made  me  write  m  j  ziame  and  the  day  of  the  month  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  his  Bible.  His  gratttude  was  only  exceeded 
by  the  amazeniciit  and  delight  of  the  rest  of  tlic  lamily, 
when  they  came  iiome  and  found  me  so  employed.  They 
insigted  on  my  partaking  of  their  frugal  repast  —  cheese 
brown  bread,  and  raspberries;  to  which^  out  of  compliment 
to  me^  th^  added  some  excellent  eream  and  mountain 
honey.  And  when  at  length  I  left,  the  whole  party,  with 
the  exception  of  the  old  man,  who  could  not  walk  very  far, 
accompanied  me  for  some  distance  down  the  mountain, 
and  on  parting  again  thanked  me.  The  little  boy,  into 
whose  pocket  I  had  dropped  a  small  coin,  after  a  look  at 
his  &ther,  ran  after  me  and  returned  it, 

I  descended  to  Riiti ;  and  as  I  walked  along  the  banks 
of  the  Linth,  on  my  way  back  to  the  baths,  and  reflected 
on  the  oratitude  slvown  by  this  family  for  what,  at  the 
most)  was  only  a  trilling  piece  of  attention,  I  felt  quite 
ashamed  at  the  thought  of  how  very  little  we  do  for  the 
people  of  the  oountty  through  which  we  travel,  of  how 
often  we  complain  of  the  rapacity  of  the  guides  and 
the  innkeepers,  whom  we  ourselves  have  corrupted,  and 
of  how  seldom  we  record  the  honest  simplicity  of  the 
primitive  inhabitant. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  people  assembled  in  the 
ffrande  aaUe  when  I  got  back,  as  is  generally  the  case  at 
Stachelberg  on  a  Sunday;  and  amongst  them  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  large  ootton-mill  at  Buti,  which  I  had 
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observed  on  my  way  home.    I  pfot  into  conversation  with 
him,  and  nieutioued  the  pleasant  walk  I  had  had.  He 
told  me  that  if  X  bad  followed  the  path  I  bad  taken,  beyond 
the  chSletSy  in  a  north-weflterly  durection,  I  could  have  got 
over  the  ridge  which  separatee  the  valley  of  the  Linth 
from  the  Bisi  Thai,  and  have  got  down  to  Eigen,  and  from 
tbeuce  to  Muotta,  in  the  Klonthal.    Whilst  we  were 
talking,  a  woman  came  into  Uie  room  and  said  that  there 
was  a  mill  on  fire  I   The  poor  man  rushed  to  the  window, 
and  ezdaimed  at  onc^   It  is  mine  I  **  Snch,  unfortunately^ 
was  the  fact ;  and  shortly  after,  the  church  beU,  which  in 
this  quiet  and  retired  district,  where  neither  religious  nor 
political  strife  exists,  summons  the  Koman  Catholic  as 
well  as  the  Reformer  to  his  devotions  at  different  hours  of 
the  day,  in  the  same  village  church,  sent  forth  its  melan- 
choly peal  to  collect^  indeed,  both  congregations,  but  for 
a  &r  different  object  It  was  now  quite  dark ;  and  most 
interesting  was  it,  as  the  sound  of  the  bell  reached  each 
clialet,  to  see  a  light  appear  almost  as  if  by  magic,  until 
the  whole  mountain  bef<jre  us  waK  illuminated  by  the 
fiittmg  lanterns  of  the  peasants  hurrying  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  the  property  of  their  fellow-citizen  in  the 
valley  below.  Of  course  a  parl^  of  us  went  from  the 
baths  to  render  such  assistance-  as  was  in  our  power.  From 
the  immense  supply  of  water,  and  the  nimiber  of  hands 
that  were  got  together  in  an  incredibly  small  space  of  time, 
the  fire  was  confined  to  one  part  of  the  building,  and  very 
little  damage  was  done. 

The  next  morning  I  ascended  the  Sassberg,  a  mountain, 
or  rather  a  hill,  for  it  is  no  great  height,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Duma  Thai,  which  commands  one  of  the 
best  general  views  of  the  Linth  vaUey.   It  took  me  about 
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three  hours  to  get  to  the  top  from  tlie  baths.  The  ascent 
is  rather  steep;  but  a  great  part  of  it  may  be  doue  ou 
a  mule,  and  it  is  quite  a  lady's  excui^ion.  With  a 
telescope  I  could  trace  the  path  into  the  Bisl  Thai; 
it  pasaeB  to  the  north  of  the  Scheyenstock^  a  lofly 
peak  rising  immediately  oyer  Stachelberg,  and  does  not 
appear  difficult  From  the  Sassherg  the  Glarnisch  is  seen 
to  the  o:reatest  afl vantage.  The  entire  suiiiinit  on  the 
south-west  side,  which  faced  nie,  appears  to  be  one  mass  of 
glaciers;  and  with  the  bold  locks  and  wooded  heights  in 
the  foreground,  it  would  make  from  this  point  a  verj 
striking  picture.  I  had  not  much  time^  however,  to  con- 
template it,  as  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  panoramic  view 
of  the  Freiberg,  or  more  correctly  Freiberge,  which  is  rather 
a  district  *  than  a  single  mountain ;  and,  if  possible,  to 
get  on  to  the  glacier  at  the  foot  of  the  Hausstock,  taking  a 
glance  on  my  way  at  the  KichetU^  a  pass  from  the  Duma 
Thai  to  the  Semft  Thai,  by  which  I  contemplated  reaching 
Elm  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  days. 

I  followed  the  crest  I  was  on  for  some  distance  towards 
the  Kiirpfstock  (9180  feet),  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Freiberge,  but  I  found  that  there  was  a 
valley  between  me  and  the  Freiberg  range,  which  I  should 
not  be  able  to  cross ;  or  which,  at  all  events,  even  if  I 
could  get  across  it,  would  take  me  too  much  out  of  my 
line  of  niarcli ;  so,  leaving  the  Karpfstock  on  my  left,  I 
descended  rapidly  into  the  Dnrna  Tlial  by  a  salvage  gorge, 
down  which  rushes  a  mountain  torrent,  and  got  into  the 
valley  of  the  Duma,  a  little  below  the  last  chalets. 

*  The  Freiberge  extend  from  the  Kiirpfstock  nearly  to  Scbwanden,  and 
inclnde  most  of  the  highland  that  is  encircled  bj  the  valleys  of  the  Serfnt* 
the  Dorna,  and  the  lauth. 
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As  I  have  referred  to  the  Freiberge,  which  are  promineot 
objects  from  the  road  between  Glarus  and  iStachelberg,  and 
of  which  I  afterwards  had  a  good  view  in  going  over  the 
S^gnefly  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  states  that  the  Freibeiige, 
or  Free^moimtaiiifly  form  a  well-known  dtamois  preserve. 
I  fency,  however,  that  the  G-Iaronese^  who  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  their  history  Iv.xvc  l  een  famed  for  their  sporting  as 
well  as  their  warlike  propeasities,  do  not  now  preserve  as 
strictly  as  they  used  to  do  formerly.  Unless  the  hunters  of 
Glarus  and  the  Orisons  come  to  some  resolution  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  game^  by  which  they  will  all  be  bound, 
I  greatly  fear  that  in  a  few  years  the  chamois  will  be  as 
unknown  in  their  mountains  as  the  bouquetin,  the  race  of 
which  haa  there  become  almost,  if  not  entirely,  extinct.* 

In  proceeding  to  Kim  by  the  Durna  Thai,  a  path  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream  is  followed^  a  little  beyond 
the  last  ch&letB.   Here  you  ascend  to  the  left,  nearly  due 
east,  over  an  alp,  until  you  reach  the  ennmiit  of  the  Ba- 
cbetU  Pass,  passing  near  a  stone  hut,  built  for  the  shep- 
herds, but  which  I  found  deserted  when  I  was  there.  The 
descent  into  the  Sernft  Thai  is  very  easy ;  you  soon  see 
£lm,  and  you  fall  into  the  path  that  leads  over  the  Panis^ 
near  Wichlen.   I  did  not  descend,  as  I  wanted  to  return 
to  Stachelberg;  but  I  afterwards  saw  from  Elm  the  other 
side  of  the  pass,  and  I  think  that  I  may  confidently  say 
that  no  guide  is  required.    It  must  take  about  seven  or 
eight  hours  to  get  to  Elm  from  the  buthn  of  Stachelberg. 
On  getting  back  to  the  Durna  Thai  from  the  £ichetli,  I 

*  In  aome  parts  of  the  GrisoiUt  chamois  are  still  seen  in  great  namben  { 
some  of  the  chamois  hunters  of  the  Engadin  boast  of  having  killed  ranny 
hundreds  I  Between  Chur  and  th  '  Fonnonf,  roe  deer,  and  I  am  told  ftliO 
red  deer,  are  found,  but  I  believe  that  there  are  uo  bouc^uctxii^ 
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turned  to  the  left,  and  went  up  the  valley ;  and,  crossin^r 
the  strt^iu  immediately  below  the  glacier,  I  ascended 
to  the  westward,  up  to  a  point  from  whence  there  is  an 
excellent  view  of  the  Hauflstock  (10^363  feet),  and  of  the 
gladere  between  it  and  the  RiicliL   From  hence^  I  think, 
one  might  probably  get  to  the  Mutten  See,  and  so  return 
to  Stacliellierg  by  the  Limmem  Alp  and  the  Pantenbriicke, 
This,  if  feasible,  would  make  a  l>e<iutiful  excursion  for  any 
one  wishing  to  see  some  of  the  finest  part8  of  the  Kisten- 
giat  Pass,  without  deecending  into  the  Griaonst   As  I  had 
already  been  up  the  Kistengiat^  I  did  not  attempt  it»  and 
I  regained  the  Duma,  and  followed  its  banks  back  to 
Stachelberpf.    On  my  return  I  found  that  the  ladies  I  had 
accompanied  over  the  Kl.uiseu  wished  to  drive  up  the 
Seraft  Thai,  and  they  were  good  enough  to  ofler  to  take 
me  as  far  a.s  Elm«   I  could  not  resist  the  invitation,  and 
accordingly  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  walking  again  over  the 
Bichedi. 

We  had  a  delightful  drive,  and  from  the  rising  ground 

just  beyond  Schwanden,  enjoyed  an  exquisite  view  up  the 
Linth  Thal>  with  the  setting  sun  shimng  upon  the  peak  of 
theXodi. 

A  yeiy  nice  dean  little  inn  has  recently  been  built  at 
£lm>  and  Jacob  Elmer,  the  proprietor^  is  just  what  the 
head  of  such  an  establishment  in  such  a  place  ought  to  be. 

lie  superintends  ever}'thing  himself,  from  the  frying  of 
your  trout  to  the  greasing  of  your  boots,  both  of  which 
are  consequently  well  done ;  and  when  he  has  put  things 
straighti  he  comes  and  relates  to  you  all  that  has  hap- 
pened at  Ehnsince  he  saw  yon  lasl^  which  he  is  convinced 
he  most  have  done  some  two  or  three  years  before.  Of 
course  it  was  some  other  traveller  he  saw,  if,  indeed,  he 
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saw  anyy  but  that  is  very  immateria]  to  you  as  well  as  to 
him. 

As  I  intended  going  over  the  Segnes  the  next  day^  my 
first  occupation  was  to  get  a  guide.   I  was  very  anxious, 

if  possible,  to  get  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Tamina,  or 
Calfeuser  Thai,  by  the  glacier  of  Sardona,  which,  I  believe, 
no  EngliBbinan  has  ever  yet  done.  I  was  told  that  there 
was  only  one  man  in  Elm  who  would  undertake  to  conduct 
a  stranger  over  the  Sairdona  glader,  of  which  the  inhabit- 
ants  appear  to  have  a  great  fear.  This  was  a  certain 
Heinrich  Elmer,  a  cousin  of  the  host's  and  a  well-known 
chamois  liunier.  We  sallied  forth  accordingly  in  search 
of  him^  but  although  there  were  Elmers  called  by  the 
name  of  eveiy  other  saint  in  the  calendar^  no  Heinrich  was 
to  be  found.  Unfortunately  he  was  from  home.  I  in- 
quired of  the  landldd  whether  his  &mily  took  their  name 
from  the  village  of  Elm,  or  whether  the  village  was  called 
after  the  Elmers.  He  replied  rather  seriously,  "The 
village  has  only  been  built  three  hundred  years.**  I  of 
oouise  apologised ;  at  the  same  time,  without  wishing  to 
question  the  antiqiiily  of  the  pedigree  of  the  house  of 
Elmer,  I  am  very  much  indined  to  think  that  Jacob 
Elmer  merely  means  Jacob  of  Elm. 

As  no  Henry  of  Elm  was  to  be  ha^l,  the  host  brousrht 
another  of  the  dan  for  approval,  and  a  more  unsatisiactory- 
lookiqg  specimen  could  aearoely  have  been  produced.  My 
&ir  oompanionSy  who  were  just  starting  to  return  to  Glanu^ 
wen^  I  think,  rather  ahomed  at  his  appeaiance^  and 
seemed  to  be  making  divers  efforts,  but  in  vun,  to  recall 
to  their  recollection  any  variety  of  thn  Imman  race  which 
the  individual  before  them  in  the  slightest  degree  re- 
sembled.  He  was  not  much  above  five  feet  in  height*  had 
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long  arms,  and  short  thick  legs,  termiDated  by  feet  some* 
what  of  the  size  and  shape  of  American  snow-shoes.  These 
he  had  encased  in  krge  woisted  stockings^  but^  out  of 
respect  for  the  ladies,  he  had  taken  off  his  shoes  before 

entering  the  room.    He  had  very  little  neck,  nature  having 
kindly  given  his  head,  which  was  of  rather  large  dimen- 
sions, the  support  of  his  shoulders.    I  afterwards  ascer- 
tained that  he  possessed  the  power  of  speech ;  but,  on  this 
occaaioni  he  only  made  oseof  some  signs^  by  which  he 
implied  that  he  understood  what  we  said  to  him,  or  at 
least  so  much  of  !t  as  the  landlord,  who  acted  as  inter- 
preter, repeated.    He  shook  liis  head  in  a  most  unmistake- 
able  manner  when  the  Sardona  glacier  was  mentioned, 
but  be  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Segues  PasSy 
^prwre  et  9impU,  and  eould  find  his  way  over  it  nearly  as 
well  by  uijght  as  by  day.  As  there  was  no  one  who  would 
put  a  foot  on  the  Sardona,  it  was  very  immaterial  to  me 
wliat  q^uide  I  had  as  far  as  the  top  of  tlie  Segues,  where  I 
inti'iided  to  discharge  him,  and  take  a  line  of  my  own  ;  so 
after  bidding  farewell  to  my  host,  and  paying  him  his 
moderate  bill,  I  started  from  Elm  a  little  after  three  on  a 
bf  ight  starlight  momin|^  witJi  the  very  promising  com- 
panion I  have  described. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  village,  we  crossed  the  stream 
that  descends  from  the  snows  of  the  Ofen,  and  ascended, 
for  rather  more  than  an  hour,  by  a  path  along  its  riglit 
bank,  until  we  got  to  another  stream  which  comes  from  the 
S^es,  and  joins  the  first  nearly  at  right  angles.  Here 
we  turned  to  the  left»  and  followed  the  second  stream  for 
a  short  distance,  and  then  proceeded  almost  due  east,  first 
over  some  pastures,  and  then  over  loose  stones  and  rocks, 
tmtU  we  had  on  our  rights  and  very  little  above  us,  that 
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eztniarduiacy  hole  or  toimel  known  as  Martinaloch  or 
Marlin*8  bole,  which  had  acted  as  a  beacon  almost  firom  the 
time  we  quitted  Elm. 

Martinsloch,  which  Ebel  imagines  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Martis  Loch,  because  the  sun  shines  through  it  on  the 
steeple  of  the  church  at  Elm  in  the  months  of  31arch  and 
September,  is  a  timnel  pierced  through  the  ridge  or  screen 
which  runs  along  the  summit  of  the  Segues  Pass,  nearly 
under  the  Segnes  Spitz  (by  Ebel  also  called  the  Tschinglen 
Spitz),  a  peak  rising  to  a  height  ui  800  or  900  feet  above 
the  ridge. 

This  tunnel  appears  to  be  quite  round,  and,  as  I  was 
told,  is  about  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  I  tried  in  vain  to 
airive  at  a  satisfsustory  conclusion  as  to  its  origin.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  water  near  it ;  and,  on  the  whole,  1- 
was  inclined  to  think  that  portions  of  the  rock,  which  is 
here  stratified  limestone  lying  horizontally,  were  detached 
by  the  shock  of  some  of  the  numerous  earthquakes  wliich 
have  visited  this  part  of  the  country  *,  and  that  the  cavity 
thus  commenced  was  increased,  and  eventually  rounded 
-  off,  by  the  rotatory  action  of  the  sand,  gravel,  and  snow 
which  drift  through  it,  occasionally  with  great  force,  and 
with  a  noise  almost  like  thunder. 

Martinsloch  has,  as  may  easily  beimagined,been  attributed 
jto  Satanic  ageni^,  and  also  to  the  miracidous  interposition 
of  Providence.  My  guide,  who  had  nearly  as  much  reverence 
for  St  Martin  as  he  had  dread  of  the  Sardona  glacier,  told 
me  that  the  hole  was  made  by  the  saint  himself,  in  order 
to  escape  from  the  devil,  who  was  pursiiing  him.  This 
St.  Martin  was  a  most  erratic  saint;  and  he  has  given  his 

•  Bb«l  iDenti«ni  tinfttlm  w«fs  tUtty-duM  dio^  ia  dis  coum  of  tbs 
•evflBleeatili  centuiy. 
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name  to  more  than  one  rock  and  cavern  in  Switzerland  and 
the  Tyrol.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to  hy  the  guide,  I 
should  fancy  that  he  must  have  been  on  his  way  to  the 
Calfeuser  Thai,  where  he  once  took  refuge,  and  where 
some  chalets  (for  they  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  a 
village)  are  called  alter  him,  and  that  he  probably  went  by 
the  Sardona  glacier,  a.s,  with  the  facilities  he  appears  to 
have  had  for  fraying  his  way,  he  would  hardly  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  long  detour  which  I  was  compelled  to  make. 

Half  an  hour  more  took  us  to  the  top  of  the  pass  (8612 
feet),  making  just  four  hours  from  Elm  ;  and  here  I  sat 
down  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  canton  of  Glanis.  The 
whole  Sernfthal  lay  before  me,  with  Elm  almost  at  my 
feet»  backed  by  the  Freiberge  and  the  Glamisch.  To  the 
rights  I  could  trace,  for  some  distance,  the  route  to  Weis»- 
tanneu,  by  the  Bamin ;  and  to  the  left,  the  guide  pointed 
out  another  pass  from  Elm  into  the  Orisons,  which  goes 
nenr  the  Ofen,  and  considerably  to  the  south-west  of 
Martinsloch,  and  Ih,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  the  track  we 
left,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  I  have  referred  ta 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Segnes  Pass,  there  is  a  vezy 
peculiar  glacier.  It  has  no  crevasses,  and  its  surface  is 
nearly  level.  It  inclines  from  west  to  east,  and  also 
slightly  from  north  to  south.  It  does  not  descend  into  the 
valley,  like  the  greater  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  nor  does  it 
exactly  resemble  the  glaciers  that  are  found  on  the  table- 
land, near  the  summits  of  high  mountains,  as  on  the 
GlSmisch,  the  Biablerets^  the  Wildstrubel,  and  the  Buet 
It  is  chiefly  composed  of  n^v^  but  on  going  to  the  lower 
end  of  it,  I  found  solid  ice  at  a  certain  depth.  It  fills  a 
basin,  or  cirque,  of  considerable  size,  which  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  precipitous  rocks^  except  on  the  south  side. 
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where  it  terminates  on  some  low  mooqr  ground^  called 
Sandsboden;  from  whence  a  stream  flows  down  to  Flims, 

in  the  valley  of  the  Vorder  Rhein.  It  reminded  me  rather 
of  some  of  the  frozen  lakes  in  the  Pyrenees,  than  of  any 
other  glacier  1  remember  having  seen  in  Switzerland. 

On  to  this  glacier,  called  in  the  neighbourhood  Flimser 
Fim,  we  descended  from  the  snmmit  of  the  pass,  over 
some  loose  grauwaeke  and  ahaly  Blat&  There  is  no  path, 
and  the  way  is  steep ;  but  there  is  good  footing,  and  one 
might  eiL^il}  descend  anywliere,  up  to  the  point  where 
the  limestone  begins,  which  is  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Martinsloch. 

We  passed  immediately  beneath  this  singular  hole,  then 
crossed  the  glacier  diagonally  towards  the  south-east^  and 
got  on  to  the  Sandsboden  jnst  below  the  Trinserhom,  the 

southern  buttress  of  the  range  that  separates  the  Flimser 
Fim  from  the  glacier  of  Sardona. 

Here  my  companion  and  myself  did  ample  juBtice  to  tlie 
Boussillon  and  cold  mntton,  which  the  worthy  host  at  Elm 
bad  provided  for  ns;  and  I  made  a  rough  sketch  of 
Martinsloch  and  of  the  Segnes  Pass,  which  the  morning 
sun  was  just  beginning  to  reach.  It  had  long  since  tinted 
the  snow-clad  summits;  of  the  Silherspitz,  and  the  Vorab, 
or  Piz  Mor,  a  peak  of  9960  feet,  to  the  south-west  oi  the 
pass. 

Before  parting  with  my  guide»  I  made  him  show  me  the 
way  down  to  Flims.  He  seemed,  however,  to  have  a  sus- 
picion that  I  intended  going  on  the  Sardona  glacier,  for  he 

would  not  leave  me,  until  I  had  written,  in  pencil,  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  that  he  had  done  all  lie  had  undertaken  to 
do,  that  I  was  satisfied  with  him^  and  that  he  had  left  me 
on  the  direct  road  to  Flims. 
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The  poor  fellow  shook  hands  with  me,  and  wished  me  a 
"  Gliickliche  Keise,*^  and  in  a  few  minutefl  he  disappeared 
behind  a  rock. 

I  now  retraced  my  steps,  and  eroflsed  a  part  of  the  Sunda- 
boden,  going  to  the  north-east  There  was  an  immense 
field  of  snow  before  me,  bounded  by  the  Trinserhorn,  and 
the  Sardoua  (^ulso  called  the  iSaiirenstock)  to  the  left,  and 
by  the  fiingelkopf,  or  Kingelspitz,  to  the  right.  Beyond 
the  snow,  immediately  in  front  of  me^  there  was  only  the 
deep  blue  slgr. 

I  was  not  at  all  desirous  of  doing  anything  foolhardy, 
and  I  had  long  given  up  all  idea  of  attempting,  by  myself, 
to  get  down  from  the  Sardona  glacier  into  the  Calfeuser 
Thai ;  but  the  weather  was  so  magni&cent — fr(jsty,  with  a 
bright  sunshine — ^the  snow  was  in  such  excellent  order, 
hard  and  crisps  yet  just  giving  way  enough  to  afford  a 
firm  footing,  and  I  myself  was  in  such  good  wind  and 
spirits,  that  I  thought  I  should  be  unworthy  of  enjoying 
a  walk  again,  if  I  did  not  cross  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
glacier,  and  in  some  degree  survey  the  part  X  could  not 
get  over.  I  was  too  old  a  traveller,  however,  not  to  secure 
a  safe  retreat,  in  tiie  event  of  the  mid-day  sun  melting  the 
snow  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  dangerous;  so  I  did 
not  venture  on  the  glacier  until  I  had  ascertained  that,  in 
case  of  emergency,  I  could  get  back  along  the  edge  under 
the  Kingelkopf.  Having  thus  made  Flims  my  base  of 
Operations,  I  walked  with  a  light  heart  and  at  a  rapid  pace 
over  the  frozen  snow ;  I  say  frosen  snow,  as  I  could  hardly 
see  where  the  glacier  began,  or  how  much  of  the  snow, 
which  had  recently  fiJlen  in  great  quantities,  had  ice 

Uiidei"  it. 

The  Sardona  has  an  elongated  simunit^  covered  with 
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SHOW,  somewhafc  like  the  Clariden,  and  eztendmg  towards 
the  Scfaeibe.  I  was  Teiy  nnich  surprised,  on  looldng  at 
Ziegler,  to  find  that  neithw  the  Scheibe  nor  the  Sardona 

is  as  hi^h  as  the  Ringelkopf,  on  which  I  could  see  scarcely 
any  appeaiance  of  snow.*  However,  the  existence  of  snow 
on  a  mountain,  up  to  a  certain  height,  depends  nearly  as 
much  on  its  shape  and  position  as  on  its  elevation. 

If  the  Sardona  can  he  ascended,  whi<^  I  diould  think  it 
might  be  on  the  west  side,  from  the  Segnes  Pass,  the 
view  from  the  summit  lookiufj  down  the  Calfeuser  Thai, 
with  the  Calandaberg  in  the  distance,  would  be  splendid. 

There  was  a  melancholy  kind  of  pleasure  in  finding 
one's  self  entirely  alone^  amidst  scenes  of  such  wild  gran- 
deur ;  no  sound  to  be  heard^  no  living  animal  to  catch  the 
eye,  hardly  a  vestige  of  vegetation  within  sight.  I  could 
have  stayed  there  for  hours,  but  the  snow  was  melting  fast, 
and  the  glare  of  the  sun  was  bqjxinning  to  affect  my  eyes ; 
SO  I  felt  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  remain  longer,  and 
I  returned,  reluctantly,  towards  the  Sandsboden. 

I  went  over  the  shoulder  of  the  Flimser^tein,  from 
which  I  had  a  glorious  view  of  the  Todi,  the  Hausstock^ 
the  Bifertenstock  (10,779  feet),  on  this  side  called  Btirgin, 
and  of  the  entire  range  of  the  high  Alps  of  the  Grisons 
between  the  Spliigen  and  the  St.  Gothard.  The  magni- 
ficent glacier  of  the  Hinter  Khein,  backed  by  the  Piz 
Valrhein  and  the  Hoschelhom,  both  nearly  11,000  feet 
high,  were  directly  before  me;  and  a  little  more  to  the 
le^  the  SchwarAom,  whkh  separates  the  Splugen  from 

•  TiM  8Hdoiia»  aeeording  to  Ziegkr,  it  )0,SS9  feet»  dM  Scheibe  9681, 
■ad  the  Ringeftopf  10,<6S.  [The  Bingelkopf  tpofeea  of  by  Ziegler  is 
perhaps  the  peak  beering  that  name  on  the  maps  of  Weias  and  Gro8!<, 
ijiag  north  cfTkioi,  sod  eonie  niUes  eaifc  of  the  Sesnee  Eua— Eaixoa.^ 
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the  St  Benmrdin,  ralaed  its  loffy  peak*  The  St  Petei^e 
Thai  and  the  Savien  Thai,  two  as  intereeting  valleys  as  any 
in  tliis  part  of  Switzerland,  but  very  little  known  t/O  the 
majority  of  travellers,  «tood  out  at  right  angles  to  the 
Vorder  KheiQ»  into  which  they  discharge  the  livers  they 
biiiig  down  firom  the  snowy  range  to  the  south* 

The  Vorder  Bhein  ivbs  just  below  me;  that  I  soon 
reached^  and  a  walk  of  two  hours,  chiefly  along  its  hanks, 
brought  me  to  the  "  Adler,"  at  Keichenau,  where  my  old 
friend,  the  landlord,  received  me  with  his  usual  hospitaHty, 
and  placed  at  my  disposal  the  best  of  everything  that  his 
hotel  possessed. 

Beichenau,  in  addition  to  its  fine  aitaalion  at  the  con* 
flnence  of  the  Hinter  and  Vorder  Bhein,  will  always  have 
a  peculiar  attrac^on  from  its  having  been  the  spot  where 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  King  Louis  Philippe, 
acted  as  usher  of  a  schooL  Hin  room,  neatly  but  plainly 
furnished,  is  in  much  the  same  state  as  it  was  at  the  time 
he  occupied  it,  except  that  on  the  walls  hang  two  pictures 
of  Louis  Philippe  by  Winterhalter,  one  as  Ihike  of  Orleans 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  walking  into  Beichenau,  and  the 
other  on  the  throne  its  King  of  the  French,  and  both  jire- 
sented  by  iiim  to  Mr.  Planta,  the  worthy  owner  of  the 
house.  One  day  when  I  happened  to  be  there,  a  young 
man  visited  this  room,  and  appeared  to  feel  more  than  or- 
dinary emotion  at  seeing  it  He  wrote  in  the  stranger's 
book,  Louis  Philipipe  d'Orlesns,** — it  was  the  Comte  de 
Paris,  the  grandson  of  its  former  occupant  I  On  the  table 
lay  a  pen,  tied  round  with  a  piece  of  black  crape.  With 
this  pen  King  Louis  Philippe  had  signed  his  last  will  a 
few  days  before  his  death.  It  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Pl«nt% 
at  a  aouvenir,  hj  Qaeen  Am  Aia 
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I  rtaitedy  long  before  sunzifle,  from  Beidienau,  in  oider  to 
explore  the  Galfenser  Thai,  whicli,  as  I  have  shown,  I  was 

compelled  inglorioiisly  to  ascend  from  the  lower  end.  I 
had  on  a  I'ormer  occasion  been  from  Reichenau  to  Ragatz, 
by  the  pass  of  Kunkels,  so  I  lost  no  time  in  following  the 
same  track  to  Yattis,  a  village  which  stands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Galfenser  valley. 

The  Galfeuser  Thai,  in  some  of  the  maps  spelt  Kal- 
feusen,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  valleys  in  Europe.  It 
is  difficult,  of  course,  where  there  is  so  much  that  is  fine, 
to  single  out  one  or  two  particular  places  as  surpassing  all 
others.  But  if  I  were  called  on  to  name  the  two  valleys 
which  have  made  the  greatest  impression  on  me — and  in 
the  course  of  my  wanderings  I  have  seen  a  good  many — 
I  should  fix  on  the  Val  Anzasca  and  the  Galfeuser  Thai. 
I  hardly  know  which  to  admire  most  —  the  gorgeous  subli- 
mity of  the  one,  or  the  savage  grandeur  of  the  other. 
Near  Vattis  I  foimd  some  cowherds,  who  were  going  up 
to  the  head  of  the  valley  to  bring  home  their  cattle  from 
their  summer  pastures;  and  a  fine  independent  set  of  fel- 
lows they  were.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of 
their  company,  and  they  were  well-bred  enough  to  Bay 
that  the  advantage  was  mutual ;  so  on  we  journeyed  to- 
gether. They  went  at  an  awful  rate ; — there  is  a  tolerable 
mule-path  to  BL  Martin,  but  they  took  every  short  cut^  re* 
gaidlesB  of  rocks,  water,  or  any  other  impediments.  For 
three  hours  we  walked  almost  without  intermission,  first 
winding  our  way  through  a  primeval  pine  forest,  whi<A  no 
rays  of  the  suu  could  penetrate,  then  climbing  over  a  cliff 
that  was  all  but  perpendicular,  then  fording  a  stream,  and 
then  again  diving  into  the  thick  woods.  . 
At  times  the  gorge  was  so  contracted,  that  there 
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ap|)eared  to  be  hardly  space  to  pa.<^s  ])ctween  the  clia^ini, 
thiough  which  rushed  the  Tamina  in  her  headloug  course, 
and  the  precipitous  rocks  that,  on  either  ode,  closed  in  the 
valley  above»  Then  it  again  became  wider,  and  we  could 
see  the  dark  outline  of  the  Graue  Homer,  on  our  right,  or 
the  SDOW-tipped  summit  of  the  Ringelspitz  on  our  left; 
then  it  again  contracted,  and  all  further  progre.s.s  appeared 
to  be  barred ;  when,  suddenly,  the  Sardona  and  the  Scheibe 
stood  before  me  in  all  their  glory !  Spr^  out  below  them 
was  the  much-dreaded  glacier  I  had  been  so  anxious  to 
descend,  and  from  which  the  Tamuia  is  fed. 

Here  the  main  object  of  m  j  walk  was  gained ;  so  I  bade 
adieu  to  my  conipanions,  who  were  atixiijus  to  get  on,  and 
T  lay  down  on  the  ground  and  thoroughly  revelled  in  the 
scene  around  me.  A  shepherd  brought  me  some  cheese 
and  brown  bread,  and  some  delicious  milk,  the  most 
refreshing  of  all  beveragea  on  such  occasions;  and,  after 
having  surveyed  every  point  over  and  over  again,  including 
the  path  from  Weisstanneu  tliat  descends  a  little  above 
St.  Martin,  I  believe  that  I  fell  asleep,  for  on  l  ioking  at 
my  watch,  I  found  that  I  had  b^u  there  nearly  two  hoiu-8» 
and  on  getting  up  I  felt  rather  stiff,  which,  considering 
the  heat  I  was  in  when  I  lay  down,  was  haidij  to  be  won- 
dered at 

The  Calfeuser  Thai  lies  east  and  west,  and  is  quite  shut 
in  by  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  except  at  the  ea^t  or 
lower  end,  where  the  valley  which  descends  from  Xunkels 
meets  it  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  separates  it  from  the 
Calanda-berg.  St  Martin  is  the  only  village  in  it,  if 
indeed  It  can  be  called  a  village ;  some  new  cb&lets,  how- 
ever, have  lately  been  built,  where  I  dare  say  one  might 
put  up  for  a  night 
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I  descended  the  valley  to  Vattis,  at  a  more  moderate 
pace  than  I  bad  ascended  it;  and  it  appeared  to  have  all 
the  freahness  of  new  ground.  The  Calanda,  or  Ualanda, 
an  Immenae  mam  of  stratified  limestone^  of  so  light  a 
colour  as  almost  to  resemble  dolomite^  rising  to  an  height 
of  9226  feel,  and  on  this  side  almost  perpendicular,  is  the 
prominent  object  before  yon  until  you  have  passed  VSttis. 
There  is  a  very  fine  view  from  the  Calanda.  ut  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Grisons,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Khiue ;  and  it 
makes  a  very  pleasant  excursion  to  ascend  it  from  Bagatz, 
descending  near  Untervatz,  opposite  Chur. 

From  y&ttis  to  the  baths  of  Pfilffers,  you  still  continue 
to  follow  the  banks  of  the  Tamina.  Pf&ffers  is  so  well  known 
that  it  needs  no  description  here.  I  will  only  ol).serve,  that 
it  is  very  diflScult  to  discover  the  path  leading  down  to  the 
baths  from  the  road  you  pursue  from  Vattis;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  take  a  boy  from  the  slate  quarxy^  as  you 
pass,  to  show  it  to  you.  It  has  happened  to  me,  twice,  to 
miss  this  path,  and  to  have  to  retrace  my  steps,  which,  at 
the  end  of  a  day's  march,  is  never  pleasant. 

From  Pfiiffers,  I  again  walked  along  by  the  side  of  my 
friend  the  Tamina,  whom  I  had  accompanied  that  day  very 
nearly  from  her  source  to  her  mouth,  and  reached  Bagatz ; 
and  I  was  not  at  all  sony  when  I  found  myself  in  com- 
fortable quarters  at  the  Hof. 

I  must  now  conclude  a  description,  which,  from  the  loss 
of  some  of  my  notes,  and  from  other  cLrcumstancps  over 
which  X  had  no  control,  is  iar  from  complete ;  but  if  it  be 
the  means  of  inducing  a  few  eneigetic  pedestrians  to  visit 
the  magnificent  scenes  that  I  have  attempted  to  describe, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  their  performances,  filling  up  the 
many  blanks  which  I  hare  lei^  I  shall  feel  that  I  haye  not 
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entirely  written  in  Tain.  If  they  will  allow  me  to  suggest 
a  route,  I  should  be  inclined  to  recommend  them  to  go 
from  cast  to  west.  Assuming  that  they  start  from  Ragatz, 
or  irom  Heichenau,  they  should  go  to  Viittis,  and  there  get 
as  guide  a  chamois  hunter  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  countiy,  and  sleep  the  first  night  at  6L  Martin, 
The  second  day  will  be  well  employed  in  crossing  the  glacier 
of  Sardona,  descendingto  Elm  by  the  Serines ;  and  the  third, 
in  getting  to  lluvis  or  Brigels,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vorder 
Bhein,  by  the  Pauix.  The  next  day  they  may  go  over  the 
Kisten  Grat  to  iStachelberg,  where  a  couple  of  days*  rest 
will  do  them  no  harm,  during  which  they  may  drive  down 
to  the  town  of  Glarus^  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  KlonthaL 
From  Staehelberg  to  Amstag,  by  the  Sand  Grat  and  the 
Kersteln  Thai,  will  be  a  fj^lorioas  termiiiation  of  such  a 
week's  walk  as  few  people  Jiave  been  fortunate  enough  to 
enjoy ; — or,  if  they  are  more  ambitious  still,  they  may  go 
up  the  Todiy  from  the  Sand  Alp,  descend  to  Trons  or 
Dissentisy  by  the  Stokgron*»  and  reach  AmstSg  the  next 
day,  by  the  Maderaner  Thai ;  and  were  I  to  express  a  wish, 
it  would  be,  that  I  may  be  one  of  the  party. 

R  W.  K  FoBSim 

*  A  doabt  h&s  rocenUj  been  mued  aa  to  whether  the  Pis  Rosein  is  not 
Uglier  thnitbeawtlMniptak  of  the  TddL  Thflj  s^gbk  Mttk  thii  pooiL 
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Note  bt  the  Editor. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  direct  the  attention  of  loTers  of 
gnuid  scenery  to  the  Biferten  glacier  and  the  range  that 
eadoies  it  to  the  east  an  d  soutL   So  far  as  I  know,  it  haa  never 

been  thoroughly  explored  ;  but  a  view  obtained  from  a  point 
rather  high  up  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Tiidi  leads  me 
to  think  that  the  scenery  on  that  side  is  far  superior  in  ?nva<]^o 
gratiflf^ur  to  that  of  the  pass  of  the  Sand  Graf.  Sleeping  at  the 
lower  Sand  Alp,  a  party  provided  with  ropen  and  ice-axes 
might  attempt  a  passage  to  Trons  in  the  valley  of  tin?  Vorder 
Rhein,  and  in  ca^o  of  failure  could  return  to  the  same  night- 
quarters  on  the  second  evening. 

In  warm  weather,  when  the  glacier  streams  are  full,  the 
waterfall  below  tlie  Upper  Sand  Alp  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Switzerland,  but  thertj  is  no  lavourahle  point  of  view  on  the 
side  by  which  the  path  is  carried.  It  is  necessary  to  approach 
it  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  stream. 

The  upper  end  of  the  Linth  Thai  is  rather  rich  in  planta. 
A  rare  species,  Bumac  mhoBt  (Hegets.),  is  not  unfrequent  ai 
aboat  7000  feet  above  the  0ea» 
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CHAP.  XVL 

THS  OLD  0LACISB8  OF  8WITZEBLAND  ASD  NORTH 

WALBa 

In  the  good  old  days  of  pigtmls  and  bagwigs  the  tourist 
world  cared  nothing  for  glaciers,  and  only  a  few  philo- 
sophers, like  De  Saiissure,  ever  dared  voluntarily  to  face 
the  privatious  and  daiif^ers  of  the  Hio-h  Alps;  their  etiigies 
in  many  an  engraving  in  sometliing  very  like  full  court 
costume,  with  a  crowd  of  attendant  guides^  still  bearing 
witness  to  the  interest  they  took  in  the  history  of  Alpine 
glaciers.  But  now  tourists  hy  the  thonssnd  annually  oyer- 
run  Switzerland,  and  since  Agassiz  and  Forbes  commenced 
their  work,  many,  in  a  simple  unostentAtious  manner,  per- 
form feats  of  Alpine  cLiring  such  as  even  De  Saussure 
scarcely  dreamed  of,  and  satisfy  their  souls  with  ice^  The 
subject^  now  interesting  to  so  many  person^  has  other 
bearings  besides  those  relating  to  existing  ghKaers^  and  I 
now  propose  chiefly  to  confine  myself  to  some  remarks 
upon  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  orlacier  world. 

It  is  now  twenty  vears  since  Aini.s,siz  and  Buckland 
announced  that  the  valleys  of  the  Highlands  and  of  Wales 
had  once  been  filled  with  gladen.  Few  but  geologists 
heard  the  announcement,  and,  with  rare  ezceptions,  those 
who  cared  at  all  about  it  met  the  glacial  theory  of  the 
Drift  in  general,  and  that  of  extinct  glaciers  in  particular, 
with  incredulity,  and  sometimes  with  derision.  Rash  writers 
still  held  that  the  fiir-bome  boulder  drifty  so  widely  spread 
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over,  the  cold  aad  temperate  r^ons  of  Europe  and 
Ameiica»  had  heen  gcattered  ahioad  by  mighty  aea  waves, 
set  in  motion  by  the  midden  upheaval  of  hypothetical 
northern  continents ;  and  the  polish  and  striaHoD  of  the 

roc  ks  in  the  mountain  valleys,  —  the  veritable  signs  of 
vanished  glaciers, — were  attributed  by  flippant  writers  and 
talkers  to  cart-wheels,  hob-nailed  boots,  and  the  nether 
integuments  of  Welshmen  sliding  down  the  hills;  as  if  the 
country  had  been  inhabited  by  a  monstrous  race  of  primi- 
tive Celts — all  clad  in  the  famotis  armour  of  stone  worn 
by  Loupgaruu  aiul  his  ^nauts,  when  they  fought  with  the 
heroic  ii'antagruel — their  sole  occupation  for  illimitable 
agee  having  consisted  in  the  performance  of  Titanic  glds- 
sadea  upon  the  rocks.  But  now  the  tide  has  changed,  and 
for  years  the  glacial  theory  (applied  to  a  late  Tertiary 
epoch  in  Britain  and  elsewhere)  has  not  only  steadily  gained 
ound  fiTHonjn;'  fjeologist>»,  hut  hn,s  even  found  its  way  into 
the  writings  ol  more  popular  authors.  I  now  purpose  to 
show  briefly,  some  of  the  relations  of  the  extinct  glaciers 
of  Wales  to  those  of  Switserlaad,  and  of  both  with  the 
erratic  Drift  that  often  covers  the  lowhinds. 


PART  L — BWITZEHLAHD. 

EvBRTONE  familiar  with  the  Alps  is  aware  of  fluctuations 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  glaciers.  It  is  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  Forbes,  that  since  the  year  1767  the  gkuner  of 
La  Brenva  rose  300  feet  above  its  present  level  md  again 

declined,  and  the  terminal  moraines  of  the  Rhone  glacier, 
arranged  concentrically  one  within  another,  bear  witness 
to  its  recent  gradual  diminution.  The  great  Gomer  Glacier 
of  Monte  Kosa,  also,  is  even  now  steadily  advancing,  and 
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is  said,  within  the  memory  ot  men  not  old,  to  have  aheudy 
flwallowed  up  forty  chalets  and  a  coimderabie  tract  of 
meadow  land. 

But  all  such  historical  Tamtions  in  the  magnitude  of 
glaciers  are  trifling  compared  with  their  wonderful  exten- 
sion in  pre-historic  times.  •  There  is  perhaps  scarcely  a 
valley  in  the  Hit^li  Alps  in  which  the  traveller,  whose  uye  is 
educated  in  glacial  phenomena,  will  not  discern  s^rmptoms 
of  the  former  presence  of  glaciers  where  none  now  exist ; 
and  in  numerous  instances,  far  from  requiring  to  be 
searched  for,  these  indications  force  themselves  on  the 
attention  by  si^s  as  strong  as  if  the  glacier  had  disap- 
peaied  but  a  short  time  before  the  growth  of  the  living 
vegetation.  80  startling,  indeed,  are  these  revelations  that 
for  a  time  the  observer  scarcely  dares  to  admit  to  himself 
the  justness  of  his  conclusions^  when  he  finds  in  stiiations^ 
moraines,  rochee  mofUownSea,  and  blocs  perchis,  unequi- 
vocal marks  of  the  former  extension  of  an  existing 
glacier,  a  long  day's  march  beyond  its  prc-^ent  termina- 
tion ;  and  further,  that  its  actual  surface  of  to-day  is  a 
thousand  feet  and  more  beneath  its  ancient  leveL  I  know 
of  no  glacier  to  which  such  remarks  are  not  applicable^  and 
to  none  more  so  than  the  fiuniliar  examples  of  the  upper 
and  lower  glaciers  of  the  Aar,  which  accordingly  I  select 
as  examples. 

The  rounded  forms  of  rocks  and  the  striations  on 
their  surfiEUses  produced  by  the  flowing  of  glaciers  over 
them,  are  familiar  to  alL  The  original  asperities  are  hy 
this  process  worn  o£^  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  whole 

assumes  a  largely  mammillated  appearance;  the  surfaces 
being  polished,  grooved,  and  strifited  l»y  the  inipnsuoed 
stones  and  finer  debris  that  lie  between  the  solid  weight  of 
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slowly  progrefising  ice,  and  the  rocky  door  over  which  it 
punes.  Let  any  one  in  going  up  the  lower  glacier  of  the 
Aar,  attentiyely  consider  tiie  mountains  on  either  side,  and 
he  will  ohserre  the  signs  of  glacial  action  somewhat  ahove 

the  present  surface  of  the  ice,  as  for  instance,  in  the  Deigli- 
boTirhood  of  the  Pavilion  of  M.  Dolfuss-Ausset  on  the  left 
bank.  Becoming  accustomed  to  such  indications,  if  he 
cast  his  eye  further  up  the  slopes,  he  will  observe  the  same 
rounded  and  striated  contours  stretching  up  the  mountains 
to  a  height  of  (ar  more  tlian  a  thousand  feet,  plainly 
marking  both  the  breadth  and  height  of  the  glacier  at 
earlier  peri(Kls  of  its  history  ;  wliile  in  the  uppeiiuosi  ngious, 
the  serrated  and  weatiier-worn  crags,  that  form  the  lips  of 
the  valley,  now  almost  hare  of  snow,  still  define  the  up* 
ward  limits,  where  the  solid  flowing  ice  in  old  times  ceased 
to  grind  the  rocks.  It  is  certain  that  all  glaciers  must 
deepen  their  beds  by  erosion,  and  it  may  be,  that  when  a 
glacier  filled  a  valley  to  tiie  hiisea  of  tlie  serrated  ridges, 
the  thickness  of  the  ice  was  not  equal  to  its  present  mass, 
added  to  the  superincumbent  weight  indicated  by  the 
signs  mentioned  above.  There  is,  nevertheless,  reason  to 
believe  that  the  glacier  was  once  far  thicker  than  at 
present:  and  this  is  furtlier  attested  by  numerous  proofs  of 
its  origiual  great  longitudinal  extension,  the  length  of  a 
glacier  that  originates  in  a  great  ice-field  being,  in  a  long 
valley  of  moderate  inclination,  generally  more  or  less  com- 
mensurate ^th  its  mass. 

In  1852 1  ascended  the  Ober  Aar  glacier  with  M.  Daniel 
Dolfuss-Ausset.  We  left  the  Pavilion  about  two  o'clock, 
and  leisurely  descended  the  lower  glacier  of  the  Aar. 
We  then  turned  to  the  right,  and,  gradually  ascending, 
skirted  along  the  hills  till  we  reached  the  neighbourhood 
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of  the  upper  g] acier  about  half-post  six.  It  was  a  huraiious 
jonrncy.  M.  Dolfuss-AustHit  hi\d  four  a^istant^  with  him, 
one  ot  whom  carried  a  couple  of  buffalo  robes,  the  second 
a  basket  of  provisionB,  and  the  third  a  small  iron  stove 
fitted  with  slips  of  firewood  and  a  nest  of  iron  pots*  I 
bad  a  guide  from  the  Orimsel,  now  undergoing  penal  ser- 
vitude for  bis  share  in  burning  the  hotel  a  month  or  two 
later.  We  slept  in  a  small  stone  hut,  used  for  ciittle,  near 
the  end  of  the  glacier.  A  slab  of  stone  at  the  door  served 
for  a  table,  and  with  the  help  of  the  stove,  and  the  pro- 
vender carried  by  M.  DoUuss-Ausset's  people  we  made  a 
comfortable  supper,  and  lightittg  our  pipes  enjoyed  a 
pleasant  hour's  chat  over  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water 
before  tumbling  in  between  the  buffalo  skins.  Two  things 
specially  struck  me.  One  of  these  was,  that  seen  from 
this  elevation,  the  planets  seemed  to  ewirn  in  space.  An- 
other impressive  circumstance  was  the  utter  stillness,  when 
the  nigfat*s  frost  (though  in  August)  had  arrested  all  the 
smaller  brooks. 

At  four  next  morning,  M.  Dolfuss-Ausset  aroused  us  all 
with  a  blast  on  his  horn.  It  was  a  clear  frosty  morn- 
ing, and  by  and  by  it  was  glorious  to  behold  the  sun's 
fays  catching  the  peaks  one  by  one  till  all  were  bathed  in 
light.  By  half-past  five,  after  a  luxurious  break&st  of 
coffee  and  cold  meat,  we  were  all  a>{bot.  As  far  im  I 
recollect,  we  reached  the  t<op  of  the  glacier  about  eleven, 
having  seen  three  chamois  in  the  early  morning.  It  was 
easy  of  ascent  The  average  slope  is  gentle,  and  there 
were  no  dangerous  crevBSsesL  At  the  top  flowers  were 
blooming  on  the  bounding  rocks;  but  I  omitted  to  take 
specimens  by  which  to  record  their  names.  Our  names 
were  painted  in  large  red  letters  on  u  precipitous  surface  of 
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rock,  bat  whether  they  remam  to^lhis  day  may  be  doubted. 
The  view  of  the  broad  snow  fieldfl  between  the  notowahed 
and  the  base  of  the  towering  Fmster-Aar-Hom,  ia  never  to 

be  forgotten.  In  the  afternoon  we  walked  down  the  gla- 
cier, and  crossing  the  sbouhier  of  the  Sieddhorn,  descended 
the  rocky  and  often  difficult  slopes  above  the  Grimsel, 
and  reached  the  Hotel  about  seven  o'clock.  M.  Dolf uas 
remarked  that  I  could  climb  up  any  places  but  was  not 
quite  so  expert  at  going  down. 

On  this  glacier  also,  it  is  plain  that  the  ice  formerly 
reached  far  higher  up  the  mountain  aides.  Several  tri- 
butary glaciers  help  to  swell  the  main  mass.  Some  directly 
join  it^  while  others  terminate  on  the  upper  (dopes,  and 
melting  or  breaking  off  in  avalancbea,  disehaige  part  of 
their  moraines  over  the  intervening  cliffs.  But  judging  b^^ 
still  existing  signs  of  mamniillation  and  striation,  the  day 
was,  when  the  minor  valleys,  now  occupieil  by  these  tri- 
butary glaciers,  were  overridden  by  the  great  original  glacier 
that  once  filled  the  valley  almost  to  its  brim ;  when  all  the 
main  groovings  were  formed  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of 
the  great  river  of  ice,  that  passed  steadily  on  unchecked  by 
minor  obstructions.  When,  at  a  later  period,  the  climate 
ameliorated,  and  the  glaciers  declined  in  size,  then  in  the 
channels  of  the  minor  tributary  glaciers  striations  were 
formed,  and  are  still  formings  transverse  to  those  produced 
before  the  decrease  of  the  original  glacier.  As  it  is  with 
the  glaciers  of  the  Aar»  so  is  it  with  many  other  Alpine 
glaciers,  and  so  has  it  been  in  North  Wales. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Ober  Aar  ghicier,  where  the  snow- 
shed  slopes  on  one  side  to  the  Aar,  and  on  the  other 
towards  the  glacier  of  Vi^sch,  the  inclination  is  gentle^ 
there  being  no  difficult  cliff  like  that  which  I  had  the  sar 
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tisfaction  of  descending  at  the  Strableck  with  Dr.  Tyudall 
in  1858.  On  either  hand  cmggy  peaks  of  gneissic  rocks 
rue  boldly  above  the  ice*  forming  the  Ober-Aar-Hom  and 
the  Both-Honi,  bo  steep,  thai  in  summer  the  snow  only  lies 
on  them  in  patches.  On  the  sides  of  the  crevasses  that  are 
found  ahiicst  up  to  the  snow-shed,  it  is  easy  to  observe 
that  stradfied  ghxcier  ice  has  been  formed,  for  the  ice 
never  having  b(?eu  subject  to  any  but  a  vertical  pressure, 
the  veined  structure,  now  so  well  explained  by  Dr.  iyndall» 
is  necessarily  absent.  But  the  form  of  the  bounding  peaks 
tells  that  the  snow  and  ice  lie  thick,  though  of  unknown 
depth,  and  were  tlie  covering  removed,  there  is  no  reJU'^on  to 
doubt  that  the  rocky  floor  underneath  would,  at  the  w\atcr- 
shed,  present  striations  sloping  both  down  the  valley  of  the 
Aar  and  in  the  opposite  direction. 

At  the  lower  end  of  both  the  Aar  glaciers,  the  terminal 
moraines  are  for  the  most  part  comparatively  small,  for  in 
the  ^eatcr  part  of  these  mounds  as  fjist  as  matter  is  supplied, 
it  is  attacked  by  the  streams,  that,  flowing  from  the  gla- 
ciers. Speedily  remove  the  smaller  debris.  Considering  the 
great  size  of  many  of  the  blocks  that  lie  on  the  surfiice  of 
the  ice,  one  is  often  surprised  how  comparatively  rare  ib 
the  occurrence  of  such  masses  on  the  terminal  morafaies ; 
but  this  surprise  ceases  when  we  consider  that  in  their  slow 
downward  progiess,  these  blocks  are  constantly  split  at  the 
joints  and  other  crevices,  and  are  thus  gradually  reduced 
by  winter  froetsi,  so  that  comparatively  few  reach  the  ter- 
minal moraine  in  their  integrity.  When  they  do  get  so 
far,  they  are  then  still  subject  to  the  same  influence,  till  in 
time,  many  of  them  get  so  broken,  that  they  also  find 
their  way  to  lower  levels  by  the  power  oi  numing  water. 
In  old  ghicier  countries,  where  glaciers  are  now  no  more, 
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the  observer  is  often  strudc  with  the  ecardtf  of  moraines 

in  positions  where  he  might  expect  to  find  them ;  but  his 
sur|)rise  ceases  when  he  is  awaxe  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  moraines  of  even  large  glaciers  are  often  wasted 
as  fast  as  they  are  formed;  and  if  these  ezisftmg  (^acieis 
disappeared^  their  moraines  would  in  many  cases  be  soon 
utterly  obliterated. 

Below  the  Lrower  glacier  of  the  Aar,  the  atreara  winds 
through  one  of  those  gravelly  flats,  so  fre({iient  in  old 
glacier  valleys,  and  at  its  lower  end,  where  this  plain 
narrows  towards  the  road  that  turns  up  to  the  Grimsel» 
a  boss  of  granitic  gneiss,  well  mtmUmnie,  nearly  bars 
the  valley  across  which  the  path  leads.  It  is  partly 
covered  by  striations,  well  marked  on  the  slope  that 
looks  up  the  valley,  telling  the  ohsti  ver,  not  only  of 
the  previous  extension  of  the  glacier  thus  far,  but  also 
that  the  ice  which  filled  the  plain  pressed  strongly  on  the 
higher  side  of  the  boss,  and  was  forced  upwards  till  it  fiurly 
slid  over  the  rock,  the  lower  part  of  the  ice  being  quite 
unchecked  by  the  opposing  bar.  I  mention  this  especially, 
becaiifie  similar  phenomena  were  often  puuit^xl  out  by 
Buckland  in  describing  the  old  glaciers  of  North  Wales.  On 
either  hand»  all  the  way  from  the  glacier  to  this  pointy  the 
mountain  sides  show  the  same  mammillated  contours  that 
mark  the  rock  above  the  ice,  and  a  little  fiuther  down  the 
valley,  the  signs  of  glacial  action  become  even  uniisnally 
obtrusive.  A  large  lull  rises  from  the  valley  on  the  right, 
up  which  the  road  winds  to  the  Hospice  of  the  Grimsel. 
On  the  left  is  the  narrow  gorge  of  the  Aar,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hill,  the  sullen  lake  of  the  Grimsel  half 
endreles  it  far  above  the  level  of  the  river.  At  its  outflow 
the  lake  is  paitiy  dammed  up  by  a  little  moraiue-like 
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d^riB;  bat  it  requires  no  soimdingB  to  tell  that  the 

rounded  rocks  close  by,  passing  under  the  rubbish,  form 
the  chief  retaining  barrier  of  the  water.    On  both  banks, 
except  when  weatherworn,  the  rucks  are  ice-worn,  and 
the  lake  is  nearly  looped  into  two  by  rockes  moiUonnies, 
that  project  from  either  bank  towaid  the  centre^  like  Llyn 
Idwal  and  Llyn  Llydaw,  and  the  lakes  of  Llanberia^ 
if  these  were  undivided  by  the  alluvial  strip  below  Dol- 
badam  Tower.    At  its  farther  end  a  long,  narrow,  higli, 
rounded  barrier  of  solid  rock  (over  which  the  glacier 
formerly  poured)  crosses  the  valley,  damming  up  the  lake 
in  that  direction ;  and  here  so  great  has  been  the  presaurey 
that  I  found  proof  of  the  ice  having  been  forced  into  a 
narrow  transverse  fissure,  which  it  polished  and  sfcriated 
quite  out  of  the  direction  of  it,s  general  flow.    The  lake 
lies  in  a  complete  rock  basin,  similar  to  some  of  the  tarns 
of  North  Walesy  and  such  as  I  only  know  in  regions  where 
glaciers  once  have  been« 

On  the  hill  that  rises  behind  the  Hospice^  the  glacial 
striations  on  the  rocks  following  the  sweep  of  the  valley 
gradually  circle  round  to  t\w  fui-thcr  end  of  the  lake, 
and  it  soon  becomes  apparent^  that  this  bill  itself  is  but  a 
gigantic  roche  movtonnSe,  mammillated  and  striated  all 
over,  on  which  erratic  blocks  were  left  by  the  decrease  of 
the  gbcier  of  the  Aar ;  at  a  later  period  than  that  in  whidi 
it  rose  so  high,  that  it  not  only  filled  the  hollow  of  the 
lake,  and  pressed  upward  over  the  r'ul'jv  barrier  at  its 
further  end,  but  actually  overflowed  the  entire  hill. 

If  from  its  polished  side  you  survey  the  opposite  ridge 
of  the  Aar  valley,  the  vast  siae  of  the  old  glacier  beoomea 
stiU  more  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind.  A  great  wall 
of  rock  liiiiiti  tilxaipiy  above  the  river  cuuisie,  and  uu  its 
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side  the  striations  which  cover  it  have  been  deflected  up- 
wards at  a  low  augla,  the  effect  of  the  inti'use  jamming  t<> 
which  the  thick  ice  was  subjected  in  ita  downward  course, 
when  obstructed  by  the  great  roa^  moutonn^,  that  rises 
in  the  middle  of  the  ^lej  between  the  lake  and  the 
mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Aar.  Above  this 
wall  the  moiuitaiii  ls  still  vioutannee  almost  to  the  very 
summit,  wbei'e  at  leugth  the  serrated  peaks  of  the  highest 
ridge  rise  sharply  above  the  ice*wom  surfaces. 

The  vall^  has  been  filled  nith  ioe  almost  to  the 
very  brim. 

But  the  proofs  of  tliis  great  fact  are  not  yet  exhausted.* 
In  descending  from  the  upper  Aar  glacier,  I  crossed,  with 
M.  Dolfuss-Ausaet,  that  part  of  the  Siedelhom  that  over- 
looks the  (jrimsel,  and  then  saw  that  the  mountain  was 
covered  by  similar  indications  of  the  former  extension  of 
glaciers ;  and,  in  1858,  in  crossing  the  Ghimsel  Pass  to  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  I  observed  in  the  aflcent  that  the  old 
glacial  striations  circle  rmmd  the  sides  of  the  amphitheatre 
of  mountains  that  overlook  the  lake,  indicating  the  grating 
of  the  glacier  when  the  vast  hollow  was  filled  with  ice. 
I  then,  led  by  old  experience  both  in  Switzerland  and 
Wales,  ventured  to  predict  to  my  companion,  Br.  Tyn- 
dall,  that  when  we  reached  the  summit  we  should  find 
the  striations  change  their  direction,  and  pass  across  the 
watershed.  This  proved  to  be  the  case,  leading  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  a  oonciusion  no  less  startling  than  8ura> 
that  this  immense  glacier  here  overflowed  the  ridge,  and 
sent  off  a  branch  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  just  as  at  the  present  day  the  great  Aletsch 
glacier  overtiows  its  bank  at  the  side  valley  of  the  Mar- 
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jelen  See,  where  an  offidioot  of  ke,  more  than  100  feet 
thick*  now  terminates  in  the  lake,  but  in  oLden  times 
flowed  far  beyond  to  join  the  Viesch  ghider  on  the 

rast  Hide  of  the  .'E^«,n.s^*h-horn.    Siinil  ir  are  equally 

strong  on  the  hills  on  the  S.W.  aida  oi  the  liettei^ 
Horn,  wherp.  alter  a  solitary  ramble  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  Aletsch  glacier,  I  climbed  the  lidge,  and  observed 
that  on  the  watershed  the  striations  turn  and  run 
transrersely  to  the  direction  of  the  Aletseh  yalley,  cross- 
ing the  hill  towards  the  valley  of  the  Khone,  thus  indi- 
cating that  the  Aletseh  glacier  there  also  overflowed  its 
channel,  sending  the  surplus  ice  into  the  neighbouring 
▼alley. 

I  find  my  note-book  well  charged  with  descriptions  of 

the  ancient  extenfrion  of  the  glacis  between  the  Grimsel 
and  Meyringen.  Everywhere  the  signs  are  ntrikingly 
a{)pareut,  both  below  and  far  up  on  the  mountain  sides; 
but  the  details  would  scarcely  add  force  to  the  foregoing 
observations ;  and  to  avoid  repetition  I  willingly  omit  all 
but  one  description.  A  little  above  Meyriugcn  the  Aar 
flows  through  a  long,  deep,  and  perfectly  precipitous 
gor«?e,  which  the  river  has  cut  for  itself  in  the  limestone 
rock  of  the  Kirchct  Looking  down  you  see  occasional 
pot-holes  at  various  depths,  formed  by  the  gyration 
of  stones,  and  marking  different  levels  of  the  water 
during  the  excavation  of  the  ravine.  Above,  on  either 
side,  the  rock  in  all  nxmUmn/'Py  the  striations  running 
weaterly,  in  the  direction  of  the  valley ;  and  the  eur- 
fisuses  are  more  or  less  strewn  with  moraine  matter  and 
huge  ernitic  blocks  of  gneiss,  syenitic^looking  fragmented 
and  other  rocks  that  have  travelled  on  the  old  glacier 
from  the  frurther  recesses  of  the  Ob^land,   Beyond  the 
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eastern  entrance  of  the  gorge,  towards  the  opening  of 
the  Gadmen  Thal»  the  mountaias  on  either  side  of  the 
Aar  hare  been  smoothed  by  ioe  far  above  the  level  of  tiie 
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river ;  and  angular  and  waterworn  gravel,  and  syenitic 
blocks,  lie  on  the  eroded  surftices.  A  great  alluvial  plain, 
through  which  the  river  wanders,  lies  east  of  the  Kirchet, 
and,  but  for  this  deep  gorge  cutting  through  the  hill, 
the  river  would  be  dammed  up^  and  the  plain  would 
form  a  long  deep  lake.  In  like  manner,  when  the  glacier 
overflowed  the  Kirchet,  and  formed  the  ruches  iiiou- 
toniiees,  there  must  have  been  a  long,  broad,  and  deep 
lake  of  ioe  filling  the  vallej  of  the  plain  to  a  height 
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greater  than  the  summit  of  the  Kirchet,  and  pushing 

agaiust  and  over  that  barrier  of  rock.  As  the  glacier 
decreased,  and  no  longer  overflowed  the  rocks,  it  would 
for  a  time  still  abut  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  barrier. 
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Finally,  when  it  still  further  declined  in  size,  the  hol- 
low of  the  plain  (at  present  covered  witli  alluvial  debris) 
became  filled  with  water,  and  formed  a  lake  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  the  Magelen  See,  bat  on  a  laiger  scale.* 

Thus  it  would  remain  till  the  running  water  by  degrees 
cut  a  channel  through  the  Kirchet  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  then  partly  filled  with  mud  and  other  ice-drifted 
deposits.    I  was  long  much  puzzled  by  the  stratiiied  and 
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drift-lUcB  appearance  of  some  of  the  debris  (including  boul* 
den)  on  the  lower  aides  of  the  hills  that  bound  the  plain, 
till  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  conditionB  mentioned  above 

might  explain  this  circumstance ;  for,  just  as  the  bergs 
that  break  off  from  tlie  Aletwh  glacier  scatter  blocks 
and  smaller  gravel  amid  the  finer  mud  that  sinks  in  the 
Marjelen  See,  forming  true  boulder  strata  there  t>  so  in  the 
case  of  the  old  lake  above  Mefyringen,  at  a  time  when 
the  Aar  glacier  entered  it,  icebergs  laden  with  moraine 
matter  must  have  floated  in  the  water,  and  discharged  their 
freights  wherever  they  chanced  to  roll  over  or  to  melt. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  proofs  of  the  greater  extension 

*  The  former  existence  of  a  lake  here  hai  been  inland  by  preTioof 

writers. 

t  The  Miijelen  See  b  periodiealljr  drained  eveiy  eight  or  ten  jeara,  ap- 
parently bj  the  temporary  opening  of  n  mbglacial  passage  throagh  the 
Alctsch  glacier.  Its  bottom  is  pnitly  with  boulders  mixed  with 
finer  materiaL 
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of  this  glacier  below  Meyringen,  where  there  still  remain 
ample  signs  of  glacial  action.  Its  mass  v^m  then  swelled 
by  other  ti  ibutary  streams  of  ice^  one  of  which  flowed 
down  the  Gadmen  Thai ;  and  X  am  inclined  to  suspect  it 
might  be  shown,  that  at  one  time  the  glacier  was  so  large, 
that  on  the  Meyringen  side  of  the  watershed  of  the  Pass 
of  the  Brunig,  it  ran  into  tlie  tributary  valley  that  leadfl 
to  the  Pass,  and  perhaps  even  overflowed  its  summit 
and  descended  to  the  Lungem  lake  and  beyond  the 
SamenHBee.  For,  between  that  lake  and  the  watershed, 
there  are  many  scattered  blocks  of  gneiss,  which,  if  maps 
may  be  trusted,  must  have  passed  down  the  Aar  valley  to 
find  their  way  across  the  Pass,  seeing  tliat  there  are  no 
direct  channels  Icaxiiiig  up  to  the  gneissic  mountains  on 
the  south,  through  which  glaciers  might  have  conducted 
these  metamorphic  blocks  into  the  Jurassic  and  cretaceous 
valley  of  Lungem,  where  the  rocks  are  comparatively 
unaltered*  The  only  possible  route,  indeed,  seems  to  have 
been  the  circuitous  one  by  the  Aar  valley  and  so  over  the 
Pass  of  the  Bnmig. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  striking  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  gladal  history  of  the  valley  of  the  Aar, 

and  similar  observations  might  be  extended  to  that  of  the 
lihone  and  to  many  other  Alpine  valleys.  The  largest  of 
existing  glaciers  is  but  of  pigmy  size  when  compared  with  ito 
predecessors.  But  great  as  they  were^  they  had  their  trace* 
able  limitSy  even  if,  like  Arctic  gladen^  they  held  on  till 
they  reached  the  sea.  It  has  been  ably  argued  by  Playfair, 
Venetz,  Charpentier,  and  Forbes,  that  on  the  north,  when 
no*eea  was  present,  this  limit  was  the  range  of  the  Jura  -. 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  ice  overspread  the  vast  expanse 
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of  undulating  ground  that  lies  between  the  Oberland  and 
the  Jura,  against  which  the  glaciers  were  arrested  in  their 
oomse,  aad  there  deposited  aa  mondiie,  about  500  feet 
above  the  existing  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  those  celebrated 
blocks  of  which  the  Pierre  h  Bot  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  hloeks  of  Monthey  also,  on  tlie  mountain  opposite 
liex,  in  the  valley  of  the  Khone,  are  tmpposed  to  have  had 
a  like  origin. 

I  think  there  are  grounds  why  this  mode  of  aocountii^ 
for  the  position  of  these  blocks  both  on  the  Jura  aad  above 
Monthey  should  not  be  received*,  for  the  simple  reason^ 
that,  if  it  be  tnie,  tlu*  country  between  the  Jui.i  and  the 
Oberland  ouL,^ht  to  (>huw  numerous  traces  of  mumioe  mat- 
ter^ arranged  somewhat  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  which  it 
nowoccursy  in  connection  with  existing  or  ancient  glaciers^ 
but  on  a  grander  scale.  But  the  loose  detrital  matter 
that  in  a  great  measure  covers  the  coimtry,  though  of 
the  same  general  material,  is  very  di  tie  rent  in  its  ariun^^e- 
ment  from  that  of  moraine  debris.  Wherever  I  have  seen 
it,  it  may  be  described  as  resemblii^  in  all  its  essential 
characters  the  marine  boulder-beds  of  other  glacial  I>rilte» 
as  these  strata  occur  in  Europe  and  in  l^orth  America; 
and  it  is  perfectly  comparable  to  some  of  the  boulder- 
drifts  ot  liritain,  which  were  accumulated  at  a  time  when 
the  glaciers  of  the  liighlands  and  of  Wales  descended  to  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

Between  Schaffhausen,  Zurich,  Zug,  and  Lucerne, 
the  country  is  more  or  less  strewn  with  gravel  de^ 
lived  from  the  waste  of  the  Alps.    This  gravel  is  dia- 

*  Unlctt  posijbl/  it  may  be  ai^«d  dui  diqr  wen  canied  fo  the  Jan  by 
glaciers  of  older  date  tlian  the  Ntwcr  Flioeene  Bnft»  tad  «ftenraid«  «mq> 
ciAted  with  later  gnmi 
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tinctly  stratified,  (being  sometimes  interbedded  with  sand 
and  day,)  and  consists  chiefly  of  water-worn  stones, 
mixed  with  angular  and  snbangular  fragments  and  blocks 
of  all  flizes  up  to  several  yards  in  diameter*  Many  of  the 
Btont^  aud  blockn  are  striated  or  scratclied  in  a  manner 
similar  to  those  found  in  glacier  moraines,  and  equally 
resembling  those  found  in  the  stratified  gravels  aud  boulder 
days  of  the  northern  plains  of  Qermmy,  North  America^ 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  Midland  Gountiea,  Anglesey, 
and  South  Wales.  On  the  road  between  Horgen  on  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  and  Zug,  boulders  and  stratified  gravel  are 
common,  and  on  the  Zug  side  of  the  waterslied,  great 
mounds  of  drift  are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  not  arranged 
symmetrically  like  moraines,  but  rather  resembling  many 
mounds  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  which  are  chiefly 
the  result  of  a  partial  denudation  by  atmospheric  agencies 
of  part  of  the  IMft  that  originally  covered  the  countoy. 

On  the  north  bank  also  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  far 
above  the  hike,  in  the  railway-cuttings  and  elsewhere,  the 
superficial  detritus  has  even  a  more  typicaUy  drift-like 
chaiBCter,  being  composed  of  well  stratified  gravel,  sand, 
and  clay,  charged  with  boulders  of  gneiss,  granitic  rocks, 
limestone,  &c  This  gravel  is  composed  mostly  of  water- 
worn  fragments,  the  boidders  being  both  rounded  and 
angular,  and  some  of  them  showing  scratches  and  stria- 
tions  like  those  produced  by  the  action  of  ice.  The  rail- 
way station  at  Geneva,  stands  above  day  well  charged  with 
glacial  bouldera. 

East  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  the  hills  that  bound 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  opposite  Bex»  lie  the  celebrated 
blocks  of  Mouthey,  so  well  desci  ibed  by  Professor  Forbes^ 
who  considers  them  to  have  been  deposited  from  the  sur&oe 
of  a  great  glacier  that  once  filled  the  valley.  A  mountain 
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torrent  passes  close  to  .Aloutliey  ou  the  south,  and  in  a 
deep  natural  cutting,  fonniiig  the  bank  ot  the  streAin  by  a 
mill,  the  superficial  stony  detritus  is  rudely  stratitied, 
jngt  like  many  an  ordinary  section  in  British  Drift.  It  is 
full  of  large  boulders  of  gneiss,  granite  sandstone  &a, 
and  from  the  quantity  of  fragments  of  limestone  it  con- 
tains,  the  gravel  is  partly  con:,olidated,  through  the  agency 
of  infiltrated  carbonated  water  carrying  away  and  re-de- 
pofliting  calcareous  matter  among  Uie  firagments.  Between 
this  point  and  the  blocks  of  Monthey  small  boukiers  are 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  larger  ones  lie  on  both  sides 
of  the  torrent,  at  greater  elevations  than  the  section  by 
the  mill,  while  those  of  greatest  size  are  scattered  chiefly 
among  the  vineyards  and  beautiful  groves  that  lie  above 
the  town,  near  the  winding  road  that  ascends  the  mountain. 
I  wandered  among  them  half  a  summer's  day,  pleased  and 
amazed  by  their  beauty  and  great  size,  and  tiie  evidence 
of  power  conveyed  to  the  mind  while  r^ecting  on  the 
agency  that  bore  these  ponderous  masses  so  far  from  the 
patent  rocks,  and  left  them  perched  on  this  hill,  from 
500  to  600  feet  above  the  Khone.  Ail  those  of  largest  size 
that  I  saw  are  of  granite^  and  the  most  massive  of  all, 
lying  in  a  vineyard,  I  measured.  It  is  twenty-two  paces 
in  length,  aiid  nearly  equally  broad  and  high,  and  probably 
contains  between  1V,0UU  and  18,000  tons  of  rock.  On  its 
summit  there  is  a  good-sized  summer-house,  with  a 
small  gaiden  containing  cherry  trees,  reached  by  a  flight  of 
steps.  Others  of  smaller  dimensions  are  formed  of  gneiss, 
and  some  of  sandstone.  They  are  now  being  ruthlessly 
quarried  for  building  stone,  for  a  bridge  across  the  Rhone; 
but  so  profusely  are  they  scattered  all  along  the  hill,  that 
it  will  take  no  ordinary  amount  of  blasting  sensibly  to 
diminish  thdr  number. 
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Several  fresh  cuttings  had  been  made  dose  to  the  road ; 

and  where  the  blocks  do  not  rest  directly  on  the  shale  that 
foriTiR  the  hill,  tJictf  lie  fin  and  in  a  sandy  gravel  roughly 
stratified,  the  material  of  which  consists  of  fragments  of 
granite^  gneiss,  limestone,  and  sandstone,  generally  well 
water>wom,  a  large  proportion  of  Ihe  pebbles  being  qnite 
rounded  by  ebrasion  like  pebbles  on  the  shore.  This 
debris  is  not  comparable  in  angularity  or  arrangement  to 
any  moraine  1  ever  chanced  to  see ;  and  in  the  water- 
worn  surfaces  of  the  pebbles,  it  rather  resembles  the 
rounded  chalk  flints  in  many  grftvels;  being  in  truth  leas 
angular  than  much  of  the  Drift  of  the  Midland  Gountiesv 
Anglesey,  or  of  some  of  the  Gaemanronshire  beds  with 
marine  shells.  Like  these,  too,  it  bore  to  my  eye  the  signs 
of  aqueous  deposition;  and  the  occurrence  of  great  blocks 
both  on  and  in  these  gravels  I  cannot  but  connect  with  the 
drcumstaace  that  similar  drift-like  strata  encircle  the  Lake 
of  Geneya»  rising  high  above  its  level.  From  thence  these 
strata  range  across  the  lowlands  of  Switzerland  at  the 
base  of  the  Jura,  towards  Zurich  and  Scliarfhausen,  cover- 
ing the  hills  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lakes 
of  Zurich  and  Zug,  each  of  which  lies  more  than  lOO 
feet  above  the  Lake  of  Creneva. 

If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct,  it  follows  that 
during  part  of  the  period  when  the  North  of  Europe  was 
submerged  to  receive  the  marine  Drift,  Switzerland  also  lay 
beneath  the  sea,  at  leaat  2000  feet  beneath  its  present  level, 
that  being  about  the  height  of  the  blocks  of  Monthey  above 
the  sea.*  Connecting  this  drift  with  the  original  extension 

*  Jn  Walei  and  Soodand  the  drift  rim  oomidflnibly  holier. 

Sines  the  fint  edition  of  tbti  valnnie  wm  pnUished,  Mr.  Chariea  Dvwin 

luw  called  mj  attention  to  the  circamstance  that  Agassiz  observed  tlist  the 
emtie  boaldeni  on  the  Jmm  lie  on  and  m  stratified  sands  and  grtvdi^  and 
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of  the  Swiss  Okdersy  it  seems  more  than  probable  that 
many  of  the  greater  glaciers  found  their  way  down  to  the 

level  of  the  sea — as  they  do  now  in  the  north  of  Norway  and 
in  Greenland — from  which  ice-bergs  breaking  off  floated 
moraine  matter  into  the  Alpine  horde,  and  outwards  across 
the  submerged  territories  that  lay  between  the  Bernese 
Oberland  and  the  Jura;  and  thus  it  happens  that  on  the 
flanks  of  the  latter  mountains  and  above  Monthey,  the 
stranded  bergs  deposited  their  freights,  sometimes  including 
those  gigantic  blocks  that  now  astonish  the  traveller.*  This 
also  accounts  for  the  scattering  of  numerous  boulders  all 
over  the  intermediate  oountry,  and  for  the  fningling  of 
these  with  stratified  and  water^wom  detritus,  the  fio*  tran- 
sported material  of  which  must  often  have  been  rounded 
by  the  breakers  on  the  shores,  and  scattered  by  floating 
coast-ice,  like  the  mixed  deposits  so  frequent  in  the  British 
Drift. 

When  this  view  is  taken  of  the  old  glacial  phenomena 
in  Switzerland,  it  is  remarkable  how  closely  it  accords 
with  what  has  been  observed  respecting  the  ancient  gladat 
phenomena  of  North  Wales,  and  tbe  Drift  which,  smround- 

iiig  that  c(jiiiiti y,  penetrates  maiiy  of  the  viillcvs,  and  rises 
far  up  the  mountaiu  sides.  This  can  be  better  studied  as  a 
whole  in  Caernarvonshire,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Wales, 
and  I  shall  therefore  describe  Snowdon  and  the  nmghbour- 
ing  mountains  as  a  type. 

yet  he  explains  all  the  phenomena  by  qlacier  artiuij  alone  Mr,  Darwin 
himself,  &pe€iilatii)g  ou  Agas^iz  data,  states  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
irne  theocy,  tis.  tbtt  the  couotiy  was  pvtiallj  mbmnged,  aad  icebvgt 
dcfiv«dfrom  Alpine glacimlloftted  the blodn to IfaeJm  (JlfinroMM^ 

the  Vvt/a()es  of  the  yidoaUure  and  Beagle,  18S9.   Addenda*  ToL  iiL  p.  615.) 

Mr.  Daniel  Shnrpp  asserted  that  tho  Swiss  mountains  ?how  traces  of 
marine  ttro&iou  at  dittercnt  levels.    {Journ,  of  the  Geolog.  Hoc.  1856,  p.  102.) 
*  See  also  Murchison,  IVoceedmge     Gedog.  Soe.  1849,  vol.  vL.  p.  Ci. 
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PART  11.  -1-  NORTH  WALKS.* 


PASO  OF  LLkXB^UlA. 


Between  the  Snowdou  range  and  the  Menai  Straits,  the 
country  descends  to  the  sea  in  a  series  of  undulations, 
in  great  part  covered  by  Drift,  through  whicli  weathenvorn 
bosses  of  rock  protrude,  often  Nvith  rounded  outlines,  the 
smoothness  of  which  has  been  much  destroyed  by  atmo- 
spheric influences. 

Passing  from  Caernarvon  towards  I^lanberis,  when  we 
reach  the  marshes  near  Cwm-y-glo,  the  Drift  disappears 

*  The  striatioo  of  the  rocks,  and  most  of  the  moraines  mentioned  in  the 
following  pages,  are  marked  on  the  map.  A  few  passages  near  the  close  of 
this  memoir  are  extracted  from  other  papers  written  bj  mjself  for  the 
Jonmal  of  the  Geological  Society,  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Jotimal, 
and  the  Catalogue  of  rock  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 
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from  the  Talley,  the  rocks  stand  out  more  boldly,  and  by 

and  by,  on  ])o\\i  shores  of  Llyu  I'iularn,  tlie  experienced  eye 
has  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  clear  evidences  of  glacial 
action ;  for  the  rocks  where  tinweathered,  are  ronnd  and 
mammillated,  and  their  smoothed  surfaiMs  are  sometimes 
grooved,  the  striataons  running  north-west  in  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  valley  and  of  the  length  of  the  lake.  Many 
beautiful  instances  of  this  occur  by  the  sides  of  Llyu  Pa- 
dam,  and  one  obvious  example  may  be  seen  in  a  little 
rounded  islet^  near  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  close  by  the 
railway.  With  a  little  search,  numerous  like  examples  are 
found  on  the  rocky  slopes  many  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  hike,  and  on  these  all  the  striie  run  north- 
westerly. On  the  map  I  have  traced  them  in  forty-six 
places,  over  a  space  nearly  two  miles  in  breadth,  between 
the  northern  slope  of  Bryn-mawr  and  Clegyr,  the  lake 
lying  between.  Here  and  there,  on  the  side  of  Clegyr 
next  the  lake,  little  patches  of  moraine  matter  lie  amid 
the  rocks,  while  beyond  its  north-eastern  slope,  there  is  a 
broad  expanse  of  Drift  stretching  towards  Nant  Francon. 

The  same  is  the  case  by  the  sides  of  Llyn  Peris,  both 
low  and  high ;  —  as,  on  the  unbroken  surfaces  of  rock 
amid  the  great  slate  quarries,  below  Elidyr-fach:  on  the 
opposite  slopes  of  Cwm  Ael-hir ;  and  &r  above  to  the  very 
summits  of  Pen  Carreg-y-fran  and  Derlwyn:  —  where  in- 
deeii  the  striations  fairly  cross  the  watershed,  and  strike 
nearly  westward,  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  change 
of  direction  of  the  groovings  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
below  the  Bettenhom,  that  divides  the  valley  of  the  great 
Aletsch  glacier  from  that  of  the  Rhone.  Blocks  of  fels- 
pathic  porphyry,  that  have  travelled  from  tlie  hiEfher  niouu- 
tains  of  Snowdon,  lie  sciittered  about;  and  on  the  very 
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summit  of  the  ridge  near  Derlwyn,  one  stands  perched  on 
the  crags,  in  a  manner  at  once  suggesting  that  it  was  de- 
poated  by  ice  where  it  now  stands. 


A  beautiful  glaciated  surfiMse  of  hard  Cambrian  grit 
may  be  seen  by  the  bend  of  the  road»  near  the  Copper- 
mine, above  lAyn  Peris,  close  to  the  small  octagonal 
building  marked  "  office "  on  the  Ordnance  map,  where 
the  striations  niinii?ig  down  the  valley  are  a,s  fresh  as  if 
the  ice  had  but  lately  disjxppeared.  Other  romided  surfaces 
slip  into  the  lake;  othecs  form  mounds  of  rock  above  the 
road ;  and  finally,  often  decayed^  they  pass  &r  up  among 
the  Cambrian  grits,  to  the  veiy  summit  of  Pen  Oarreg-y- 
fran.  On  the  opposite  slopes,  at  the  mouth  of  Cwm 
Dudodyn,  the  rounded  forms  are  also  apparent,  but  the 
hiier  glacial  markings  have  often  disappeared  from  the 
softer  surfaces  of  the  slate. 

Up  the  Pass,  every  step  beyond  Llyn  Peris,  the  evidences' 
of  a  vanished  glacier  become  more  and  more  apparent. 
Erratic  boulders  mingled  with  smaller  moraine  matter, 
lie  by  the  roadside  and  up  among  the  rocks,  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  experienced  observer  from  more  modern 
blocks  and  talus  that  lie  below  the  weathered  clififs.  On 
both  sides  of  the  valley,  the  rocks,  strewn  with  blocks, 
frequently  present  the  well-known  TnovtomnSe  form,  more 
or  less  perfect;  and  this  is  especially  obvious  towardcr 
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the  tuinpike  gate,  aud  near  Pont-y-giomiech,  where 
bo^e;^  of  felspathic  porphyry  rise  like  little  hills  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley,  something  like  miniatures  of  that 
behind  the  Qrimsel.  Though  their  sides  hare  been  scarred 
by  the  winters'  frosts,  their  summits,  roughened  by  the 
weather,  still  retain  the  familiar  largely  mammillat^d 
form  impressed  on  them  of  old  by  the  grinding  ice; 
and  while  the  tourist,  who  sees  something  in  scenery 
beyond  mere  external  form,  is  often  pnzsled  to  account  for 
the  numerous  blocks,  that,  perched  on  precarious  points, 
seem  as  if  they  ought  to  have  taken  a  final  bounrl  into  the 
lower  valley,  the  well-ple<used  eye  of  the  geologist  versed 
in  ice,  at  once  detects  that  they  were  let  gently  down 
where  they  lie- by  the  melting  of  the  HimmTaMng  glacier. 

Further  up  the  valley,  behind  Blaen-y-nant,  a  brook 
descends  from  the  hollow  of  Cwm-glas.  A  little  way  up 
its  banks  a  good-sized  moraine,  afterwards  to  be  more 
particularly  noticed,  has  been  cut  through  by  the  stream, 
and  bends  up  both  its  banks.  Above  this,  going  up  the 
Pass,  the  ground  on  the  right  is  all  covered  with  moraine 
debris,  and  nearly  opposite  the  great  fallen  blocks  of  stone, 
liiiscuUed  a  Cromlech,  a  huge  iiiuund  worthy  the  name  of 
a  hill  rises  in  the  valley  between  the  road  and  the  upper 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Owm^glas.  So  large  are  some  of 
the  angular  blocks  with  which  it  is  studded,  that  for  some 
time  I  was  doubtful  if  the  hill  did  not  chiefly  consist  of  a 
Bolid  mass  of  felspathic  porphyry,  but  the  mixed  natiu"e  of 
its  fragments,  its  form,  and  position,  after  many  a  visits 
forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  relics  of  a  large 
moraine,  shed  from  the  upper  side  of  a  glacier  that  once 
descended  from  Cwm-glas,  and  abutted  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Pass. 
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Below  Pont-y-gromlech,  there  are  other  traces  of  mo- 
raines, and  several  erratic  blocks — one  of  them  of  green- 
stone — lie  perched  on  the  rounded  rock  of  felspar  porphyry. 


Man  HDDTMnrtB  warn  bums  ttmmiM,  nas  ot  ujuiamu. 


The  striations  on  its  surface  are  almost  all  weathered  away, 
but  such  as  are  tr{»,ceal)le  trend  towards  Llyri  Peris,  and,  jw 
is  frequently  the  case,  the  more  broken  side  of  the  rvcfie 
mouUnmSe  also  fsMses  down  the  Talley.  Opposite,  above  the 
bridge,  on  the  Snowdon  side  of  the  valley,  a  great  dark  wall 
of  rock  rises  abruptly  from  the  broken  lower  slopes,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  road.    From  the  bottom  of  the 
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Vbi»  it  lo4>k8  almost  inaccei^ible,  but  half  way  up  there  ia  a 
rough  terrace^  at  the  foot  of  a  greenstone  dyjce  that  foniu 
in  pari  the  face  of  the  cliff.   The  slope  of  the  precipice  is 

about  68®  towards  the  Pass,  and  in  one  place  especially 
the  wall  ol'  rock  is  polislied,  and  deeply  striated  in  at 
lenat  tiix  principal  dtn  ])  groovea,  which  slope  down  the 
valley  (not  down  the  hill)  at  an  angle  of  12^  Some  of 
them^  are  deeply  graven,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  and  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  they  run 
so  symmetrically  uIoihj^  an  almost  vertical  wall  of  rock, 
that  the  idea  is  at  once  suggested  tu  the  miud,  that  they 
were  formed  by  the  long-continued  pressure  of  a  glacier 
so  large,  that  it  filled  the  valley  to  a  far  greater  elevation 
than  the  grooves,  and  by  reason  of  the  huge  superincum- 
bent maiw  of  ice,  a  middle  stratum,  a«  it  were,  of  the 
glacier  was  jammed  against  its  boiiiidiiig  walls  so  power- 
fully, that  by  help  of  the  grinding  of  imprisoned  stones, 
in  time,  it  wore  out  the  deep  furrows  still  so  perfect 

To  the  very  top  of  tiie  'Boba  the  same  kind  of  evidences^ 
both  of  moraine  debris  and  striation,  continue  unabated, 
especially  on  the  higher  slopes  on  the  i  i  tl  -  istern  side 
of  the  valley,  where  above  the  modem  shingle  and  broken 
clifis  that  overlook  the  brook,  numerous  rocAes  TiwuUmmiea 
remain,  still  partially  unweathered,  here  and  there  dotted 
with  blocs  pet'Ms,  By  the  road  at  the  twelfth  milestone  . 
a  good  instance  occm-s  of  a  roche  moutonnee^  easily  seen 
by  those  who  are  satisfied  with  rojuL^ule  guulugy.  Its 
curving  outlines  are  perfect  on  the  top,  but  at  the  sides  it 
has  been  shattered  by  the  weather. 

Close  by  the  water-shed  at  Gorphwysfa^  striations  in  the 
rocks  still  run  north-westei'ly  in  the  direction  of  the  Pass, 
like  those  jthat  must  now  be  forming  at  the  snowshed  of 
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the  Upper  Aar  and  other  gbicierB.    Onoe  fiurly  across  the 

vratershed,  where  the  valley  widens,  they  rapidly  curve 
rouud  witli  the  average  slope  of  the  ground,  some  passing 
in  the  direction  of  Nant-y-gwryd^  towards  Gapel  Curig,  and 
others  down  Nant  Gwynant^ 

Thus  &r  some  of  the  more  obvious  ^adal  phenomena 
in  the  Pass  of  Llanheris  can  scarcely  f(ul  to  strike  the 
most  hasty  observer,  and  if  we  ascend  some  of  the  tributiiry 
valleys  that  run  upwards  into  the  heart  of  Snowdon,  they 
become  still  more  impressive. 

This  mountain,  the  hi|^est  and  noblest  in  the  dtsbrict^ 
is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  valle3rs,  which  in  all  respects 
are  unsurpiussed  in  geologiad  interest  and  wild  beanty,  by 
any  in  the  North  Wales.  On  the  north-east  lie  the  bare 
crags  of  the  narrow  Pass  of  Llanbens,  on  the  east  the  softer 
beauties  of  Nant  Qwynant^  and  on  the  west  the  long  drift- 
covered  ^pea  of  the  broad  depression  that  runs  from  Llyn 
Cwellyn  to  Beddgelert  In  the  midst  of  these,  the  moun- 
tain rises  in  a  tall  peak  3571  feet  above  the  sea,  its  imae 
being  formed  mostly  of  old  lava  beds  of  felspathic  porphyry. 
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and  the  topmost  thousand  feet  chiefly  of  strati  tied  felspathic 
ashes,  in  these  rocks  six  vast  hollows  have  been  scooped 
out  by  time»  formiiig  the  wild  upland  valleys  of  Cwm-glaa- 
bach,  Cwm-glas,  Llyn  Llydaw,  Cwm-y-ilan,  Cwm-y-clog- 
wyUy  and  Llyn  duV  Arddu,  in  some  of  which  the  signs  of 
glacier  ice  are  even  more  striking  tiian  in  the  Pass  of 
Llanheris  itself. 

Just  above  the  turnpike-gate  in  the  Pass,  Cwm-glaa-bacfa 
strikes  up  towards  the  top  of  Snowdon.  The  ciiffi  of  Llechog, 
formed  of  felspathic  porphyry,  bound  it  on  the  west.  A 
lower  ridge  separates  it  from  Owm-glas  on  the  e^st,  and  ita 
upper  end  is  formed  of  a  rough  semicircular  sweep  of  beds 
of  consolidated  felspathic  ashes.  The  rocks  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  valley^  often  bare  of  vegetation,  were  partly  smoothed 
by  a  glacier  that  descended  from  the  snows  of  Oib-y- 
ddysgyl,  and  further  down  the  felspathic  porphyry  soon 
begins  to  show  strong  signs  of  glacial  abrasion,  which  con- 
tinue all  the  way  down  to  the  Pass.  These  sur&ces,  though 
decayed  and  toughened  by  age,  and  weathering  and  split- 
ting at  the  joints,  are  still  often  wonderfully  perfect  in 
form.  Distinct  striations  luc,  however,  rare,  hul  wiien 
they  do  occiu",  they  run  north  and  north-north-east,  that 
being  the  direction  necessarily  given  to  them  by  a  tribu- 
tary glacier,  that  during  this  glacial  period  descended  the 
valley  to  swell  the  main  mass  of  ice  in  the  Pass. 

But  it  is  in  the  adjoining  valley  of  CwTn-glaa  that  some 
of  tlie  most  perfect  remains  of  glacier  action  axe  to  be 
found.  First  there  is  the  iniineniw*  moraine  heap,  lying 
between  the  precipice  south  of  the  road  and  the  sup- 
posed Cromlech.  As  already  stated,  I  believe  it  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  glacier  that  descended  northward  from 
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the  high  reoeaseB  of  Cwm-glas,  and  which  fshirly  crossed 
the  Pass,  till  its  lower  end  abutted  on  the  south  side  of 
Y  GlyderofkwT  below  E^gair-felen.  On  the  side  of  this 

glacier  that  faced  up  the  Pass,  there  being  no  running  water 
to  bear  away  the  debris,  moraine  matter  migfht  well  be 
shed  and  accumulate  to  a  vast  amount,  in  the  manner  that 
appeans  to  ha^e  taken  place,  on  a  kurger  scale,  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  G-lacier  dea  Bois  when  it  formerly  crossed 
the  valley  of  Chamouni ;  while  from  the  side  of  theglader 
that  faced  down  the  valle}^  the  chief  part  of  the  moraine 
would  naturally  be  destroyed  almost  {is  fast  as  formed, 
by  the  streams  that  flowed  from  beneath  the  ice ;  just  as 
ab  present  in  Switzerland  the  terminal  moraines  of  the 
Rhone  glacier  and  of  the  lower  glacier  of  the  Aar  never 
gather  to  an  amount  at  all  commensurate  to  the  ([uantity 
of  debris  that  is  constantly  floated  down  to  them  on  the 
ice.  Since  the  disappearance  of  the  glacier  of  Cwm-glas, 
the  stream  that  drains  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  has  cat  away 
a  large  part  of  the  great  upper  moraine,  but  a  large  section 
of  the  rubbish  still  remsins  to  attest  its  former  magmtude. 
Subsequently,  when  the  glacier  decreased,  and  retired 
behind  the  spot  where  the  house  of  Blaen-y-nant  now 
stands,  an  ordinary  terminal  moraine  was  shed  from  its 
extremity,  and  clear  traces  of  the  debris  still  run  in  a  long 
broad  north-western  line  that  crosses  both  the  brooks  on 
either  side  of  the  house.  Not  far  behind  the  house  there 
is  a  large  moraine  lying  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  both 
banks  of  the  western  brook.  It  consists  of  htops  of  boul- 
ders, day,  and  angular  giavel  and  blocks,  identical  in  oom- 
positioQ  and  in  general  aspect  with  many  Swiss  moraines. 
Some  of  the  stones  are  scratched,  the  lines  crossing  each 
other  confusedly;  and  the  great  mass  of  the  moraine  is 
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formed  of  three  or  even  four  concentric  elliptical  mounds, 
which  merge  together  at  their  bases,  and  mark  on  a  small 
scale  the  gradual  decretise  of  the  Cwm-glas  ghvcier.  These 


HOEAIXES  AKO  ROCUE  XOCTOSKfiB  AT  THB  MOUTU  OP  CWM-OLAS. 

circle  round  the  north  end  of  a  rocJts  vioutomiSe  that, 
in  the  middle  distance  of  the  drawing,  rises  like  a  little 
hill. 

A  little  behind  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Blaen- 
y-nant,  a  beautiful  and  most  perfect  terminal  moraine, 
grass  grown,  but  still  strewn  with  travelled  blocks,  ranges 
across  the  valley  between  the  brooks,  almost  as  regidar  in 
form  as  many  an  artificial  eaithwork.    It  is  between  1200 
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and  1300  ft.  above  the  sea.  Higher  up  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Yallej,  the  sitxm  on  the  rocks  run  l^.K.E.  below  the 
space  where  the  ghider  in  a  cataract  of  ice  once  rolled  over 
the  cliffi^  that  now  appear  so  grim.   Three  white  threads 

of  water  glance  on  its  black  cliffs,  the  sole  representatives, 
in  another  form,  of  the  jagged  ice-fall,  that,  ou  a  smaller 
scale  must  have  resembled  the  great  cataract  of  the  glacier 
of  the  Rhone.  The  slope,  though  a  little  toilsome,  is 
easy  of  ascent,  and  beyond  the  rocks,  there  lies,  in  the 
innermost  recess  of  the  mountain,  an  upland  valley, 
unmatclied  in  Wales  for  wildness,  and  in  which  I  never 
met  a  human  being,  though  I  have  been  in  it  more  times 
than  I  can  telL  On  three  sides  it  is  bounded  by  tall  diffs 
and  mountain  peaks,  in  the  midst  of  which  lie  two  little 
deep  clear  tarns,  about  2200  feet  above  the  sea,  each  in  a 
perfect  basin  of  rock,  in  this,  on  a  small  8c<ale,  resembling 
the  Todteu-see,  and  the  lake  behind  the  Hotel  of  the 
GrimseL  Between  these  pools  and  the  cliff  below,  an  im* 
mense  qnantity  of  moraine  d^ris,  derived  from  Grib-goch, 
encumbers  the  ground.  The  rocks  on  which  it  lies  are  often 
perfectly  smoothed,  rounded,  and  deeply  grooved ;  and  the 
striae  that  lower  down  the  valley  strike  straight  towards  the 
Pass,  here  branch  to  the  south-west  and  south-east,  follow^ 
ing.the  course  of  two  minor  valleys,  that  bifurcate  at  the 
south  end  of  this  recess,  on  either  side  of  a  peaked  ridge 
that  descends  from  Crib-goch  to  the  ground  between  the 
poolfci.  Tiaj  moraine  mounds  scattered  about,  tell  of  the  last 
remnanta  of  enduring  ice,  ere  the  shrunken  glaciers  finally 
melted  away  in  the  uppermost  recesses  of  the  mountain. 

Having  reached  the  upper  end  of  Cwm-glas,  if  the  ex* 
plorer  be  indifferent  to  the  hackneyed  route  of  the  posting 
tourist,  he  cannot  do  better  than  climb  the  ridge  of  Crib- 
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goch,  and  walk  along  itR  edge  tt)wards  the  sumniit  of 
Snowdon.  There,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  he  may  see  below 
•  him  three  of  the  glacier  valleys  that  radiate  from  the  summit 
of  the  mountaiiL  The  rocky  amphitheatre  of  Glaslyn  and 
Llyn  Llydaw  lies  io  the  east,  the  deep  descent  of  Cwm-y- 
fJan  on  the  south,  and  on  the  west  the  broad,  precipitous, 
circular  hollow  of  Cwm-y-clogwyn,  in  which,  with  a  favour- 
able light,  he  may  see  the  terminal  moraine  of  an  old 
minor  glacier^  fiedntly  circling  the  west  side  of  the  central 
pool  of  Llyn-gpch*  The  last  is  best  seen  from  the  sharp 
lidge  that  leads  to  Beddgelert. 

Near  the  route  back  to  Llanberis,  a  great  moraine  lies  on 
the  north  and  west  of  Llyn  du  'r  Arddu,  This  deep-set 
litUe  tarn  (that  often  rests  so  still,  evm  when  a  gale 
is  blowing)  lies  at  the  base  of  a  high  diff  of  felspathic 
porphyr}'  and  greenstone,  mostly  inaccessible  except  at 
its  eastern  end.  Once  with  a  companion  I  climbed  it  in  a 
frosty  December  morning,  after  a  Blight  fall  of  snow.  It 
took  an  hour  or  more,  for  we  were  obliged  to  help  each 
.  other  with  straps,  and  occasionally  to  cut  steps  with  our 
hammers  in  the  ice  and  crumbling  rocln.  By  ihe  outlet 
of  the  lake  the  striae  on  the  rock  run  north-westerly, 
and  a  large  roclie  mwatmmee  lies  a  little  nearer  the  cliff, 
sprinkled  with  blocs  perch  e.s .  A  great  stony  moraine-mound, 
covered  with  angular  blocks  from  the  neighbouring  heights^ 
circlee  round  the  lake^  and  rising  high  above  it  on  the 
north,  it  descends  in  a  long  steep  slope  for  more  than  half 
a  mile  down  Cwm  Brwynog.  From  the  old  mine-shed  by 
the  roiid,  sik crsgive  concentric  heaps  of  moraine  rubbish 
are  distinctly  traceable,  the  highest  of  all  being  about  2250 
feet  above  the  sea.  Huge  blocks  lie  scattered  on  the  surftoe, 
one  of  which,  half  way  down  the  slope,  measures  about  18 
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yards  by  14  by  10,  and  probably  weighs  nearly  5000  tons. 

A  loose  stone,  several  yards  square, — not  a  severed  part, — 
lies  on  its  summit,  perhaps  in  the  very  position  it  occu- 
pied when  both  were  left  by  the  ice. 

At  first  it  is  difficult  to  understand  bow  a  mozaine  so 
large  ooold  bave  been  deposited  by  so  small  a  glader,  for 
the  upper  side  of  the  moraine  lies  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  peak  of  Snowdoii,  and  less  than  a  mile  from  the 
slope  of  Ciib-y-ddysgyl,  from  the  snow-drainage  of  which 
the  glader  was  fonned  that  flowed  over  the  eastern  end 
of  the  dil^  ground^  and  passed  down  the  hoUow  of  Llyn 
dn  V  Axddn.  Bat  tiie  difficulty  is  lessened  to  those  who 
have  seen  the  prodigious  amount  of  d^ris  that  often 
fringes  the  sides  and  ends  of  some  of  the  small  glaciers 
that  lie  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Alps.  These,  once 
united  to  the  great  glaciers  that  fill  the  valleys  below,  are 
now,  shrank  in  size,  no  longer  strong  enough  to  join  them, 
but  melt  and  deposit  great  heaps  of  rubbish  on  the  adjacent 
slopes. 

Beyond  this  uoralnej  with ,  sufficient  search,  many 
.  ic^iounded  surfiMses  of  rock  may  be  seen  in  Gwm  Brwynog^ 
their  original  stariations  being  often  decayed,  but  when 

visible  they  run  north-west  and  north  in  the  direction  of 
the  slope  of  the  valley.* 

On  the  west,  dose  below  the  peak  of  Snowdon,  lies  Gwm- 
y-dogwyn,  enclosing  three  little  lakes.  It  is  easily  reached 
in  less  than  two  hours  from  Llanberis,  either  by  the  route 

*  I  have,  however,  often  thoiight  thai  the  lower  pan  ot  this  valle/  i« 
eowed  bj  Drift*  «nd  thit  if  a  tiilmcirf  glacier  fton  it  ever  j'onirf  the  nieln 
eae  inditt  it  mni^  of  ooone,  have  done  eo  btfore  tlie  ■qseoni  depcel* 
tion  of  Uiie  diiitod  awteriiL 
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of  }Uvkh-y-M.iescwni,  or  by  Bwleh-y-Cwm-l)i  \vviiOi,',  at  tlie 
west  end  of  the  precipice  of  Clogwyn-du  V  Arddii.  Im- 
mediately below  this  watershed,  on  the  souths  the  lake 
called  Llyn  FfynDon-y-gwas  is  posmbly  dammed  up  by  a 
moiaine,  merging  into  the  long  slope  of  drift  that 
nms  down  to  Llyn  Cwcllyii.*  A  cliffy  escarpment,  over 
which  the  brooks  leap,  croj^tkis  the  entrance  to  Cwm-y- 
elogwyu,  but  it  is  easily  accessible,  and  on  the  summit  of 
a  kind  of  enclosed  table-land  lie  three  tarns;  circled  by 
crags,  the  loftiest  of  which, — Pen-Wyddfii, — or  the  peak  of 
Snowdon,  shoots  high  into  the  air,  more  than  1500  feet 
al)ove  the  lakes.  The  whole  valley  is  what  in  the  High- 
lands  of  Scotland  would  be  called  a  Coixie  (or  cauldron),  a 
Celtic  name  that  still  lingers  in  Wales  on  the  north  £Mse  of 
Gader  Idris,  though  its  meaning  is  now  lost  to  the  Welsh- 
man. 

On  the  ice- worn  mu  faces  of  greenstone  and  felspathic 
porphyry,  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  striaa 
are  easily  found,  ronning  north-westerly  towards  its 
month.  It  is  difficult  to  nniavel  all  the  minuter  de» 
tails  of  the  glaciatien  of  a  valley  from  which  enduring  ice 
has  so  lon^  vanished ;  l)ut  after  many  a  visit,  I  came  to  the 
doubtful  iuierence,  that  a  glacier  probably  at  one  time 
covered  the  whole  bottom  of  the  Cwm,  which  is  still 
more  or  less  covered  with  true  moraine  matter.  This  is 
rendered  not  the  less  probable  by  the  circumstance  that 
due  west  of  Llyn>y-nadroedd  the  rocks  are  polished  and 
^ooveil  to  the  top  of  a  low  part  of  the  bounding  ridge,  os 
if  the  glacier  had  once  filled  the  valley  up  to  this  point 
and  overflowed  towards  Llyn  Cwellyn.t  Afterward^  as  the 
*  See  p.  461. 

f  UnleM  thete  ftriattcn*  w«re  formed  by  drift  ice.  See  pp.  40S,  410, 
420,  and  456. 
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supply  of  8Z10W  decreased,  or  the  climate  ameliorated,  the 
glacier  seems  to  hare  much  diminished  and  split  into 
Huee,  for  a  minor  moraine  endrdles  Llyn-y-nadroedd  on 
the  north  and  east,  and  another  beautiful  small  one  made 

of  angular  blocks  and  stones,  now  covered  with  vegetation, 
bounds  Llyn-goch  on  the  west  and  south-west,  while  a  third 
dams  up  Llyu-glas*  A  long  broad  heap  of  debris  runs  in 
the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  valley  between  Uyn-y- 
nadroedd  and  Llyu-gooh,  perhaps  shed  from  two  minor 
glaciers  passing  down  to  the  lakes.  If  this  were  the  case, 
the  debris  toppled  over  from  the  opposite  Bides  of  the 
glaciers^  ftud  formed  a  mound  between  them,  on  which 
three  enormous  blocks  of  porphyry  still  lie. 

Of  all  the  valleys  that  lie  in  the  heart  of  Snowdon,  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  is  that  of  Llyn  Llydaw.  It 
is  easily  reached  from  Llanberis  over  the  summit  of 
Snowdon,  or  by  Cwm-glas  over  the  ridge  of  Crib-goch ; 
but  both  for  the  lovers  of  scenery  and  for  those  who 
specially  care  to  observe  its  glacial  phenomena,  it  is 
better  to  go  np  the  Pa.'^s  of  Llanberis  to  Gorphwysfa,  and 
80  strike  into  the  valley ;  or,  if  there  be  time,  to  cross 
the  broken  ground  to  the  right  of  Nant  Gywnant^  and 
from  thence  ascend  Cwm  Dyli  by  the  cataract  to  Llyn 
Llydaw.  This  route  is  most  instructive,  especially  if  the 
sides  of  the  Pass  have  been  explored  before ;  for  then,  up  to 
the  watershed  of  G*)rphwysfa,  the  eye  readily  comprehends 
all  the  a)mbined  signs  of  au  old  glacier  of  the  largest  size 
in  Wales,  especially  when  habit  has  accustomed  the  explorer 
to  detect  in  every  stage  of  decay  the  marks  left  by  the 
glacis.  As  already  mentioned,  for  hundreds  of  feet  np  the 
sides  of  the  valley,  all  the  stiialioiLS  run  north-westerly 
along  the  hills ;  except  in  tributary  valleys,  or  occasionally 
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at  great  heights,  where  they  soinetimts  convertre  t\  h'ttle 
towards  the  Pass,  as  in  the  higher  part  of  the  lioUow  above 
Pont-y-gromlecb»  that  leads  up  to  Y  Glyder-fawr ;  or  on 
the  hilHde  about  half  a  mile  due  west  of  Gorphw78fa; 
and  ajjain  on  the  watershed  directly  west  of  Llyn-Cwm- 
flfynijon,  where  they  run  both  towards  the  P.i-ss  and  Nant- 
y-gwrv<l.* 

Close  by  (jrorphwysla  the  striae  ran  across  the  water- 
shed,  as  if  at  its  culminating  point  the  piled-up  snow 
and  ice  had  flowed  in  two  directions,  on  one  side  down 

the  Pas.H,  and  on  the  other  towards  N'ant  Gwyuant, 
just  as  it  uow  dor.>  at  the  u[»iH  r  « lui  or  feiiowsfn  d  of  the 
upper  glacier  of  the  Aar.  At  the  corner  of  the  road  at 
Bwlcb-y-gwyddel  some  of  the  striations  run  east  and 
west,  as  if  part  of  the  radiating  mass  turned  down 
Nant-y-g\\Tyd,  where  the  grooves  run  about  KX.E. 
towaids  Capel  Cuiig.  Un  the  Suo\vd(m  side  of  the 
brook  that  runs  from  Gorpliwysfa  to  N.ml  Gwynaut,  they 
strike  E.  and  S.E.  with  the  run  of  that  branch  valley; 
but  on  a  lower  level,  at  the  mouth  of  Cwm-dyli  on  both 
sides  of  the  water&ll,  they  run  nearly  due  east  over 
the  top  of  the  cliffy  ground,  showing  that  a  glacier  once 
passed  through  this  opening  into  N.int  GwTuant.  Further 
south,  opposite  Gwati^;ad  Agues,  and  on  the  northern  ptirt  of 
the  ridge  of  GalltF-y-wenallt,  the  grooves  on  the  rounded 
rocks  strike  S.E,  and  S.S.£.»  and  finally  curving  round  to 
the  S.  and  S.W.  they  strike  fairly  down  the  valley  on  the 
western  side  of  Llyn  Gwynaut,  and  right  across  the  muuLii 
of  Cwm-y-Llan. 

The  meaning  of  the  direction  of  the  striae  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cwm-dyli  is  this:—  A  glacier,  about  three  miles  in 

*  Sm  p|».  409  and  443. 
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length,  flowed  eastward,  from  below  the  peak  of  Snowdon, 
through  the  valley  of  Llyu  Llydaw  and  Cwm-dyli,  and 

united  with  a  strraiii  ol  ice,  ihnU  when  the  glaciers  of  Whales 
were  at  their  hirgest,  descended  iVura  the  direction  of  the 
top  of  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  and  Pen-y-gwryd,  where  the 
ice  was  then  of  very  great  thicknesB^  representing  the 
aocumnlated  snow-drainage  of  a  large  part  of  the  broad 
mountain  slopes  that  lie  between  the  eastern  peak  of 
Crib-goch  and   the  sontliern  fall  of  Y  (ilydi  i-fawr.  I 
consider  that  the  result  of  this  was  to  produce  a  mass  of 
ice  not  leas  than  600  feet  thick,  just  above  the  present 
watershed  at  Gorphw78&,  for  without  this  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  longitudinal  glacier  striatlons  running  along 
the  sides  of  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  i3oo  feet  above  its 
bottom.*    If  this  hypothesis  be  correct,  then  it  follows 
that  in  the  opposite  direction  the  mass  flowed  down 
towards  Nant  Gwynant,  being  so  thick  at  Gorphw}'sfa, 
that  its  surface  was  higher  than  the  broken  ground  be- 
tween Llyii  Teyrn  and  the  upper  p.nt  of  Llyn  Gwynant. 
On  this  ridge,  overlooking  the  bottom  of  Cwmdyli  by 
the  water&U^  the  striations  strike  south-easterly,  as  if 
the  greater  gUcier  had  quite  overridden  the  mouth  of 
this  valley  on  its  northern  side,  while  on  the  opposite  side 
the  Rtrise  indiuite  that  the  tributary  glacier  filled  (  win 
Llydaw  so  high,  that  it  overtlowed  its  southern  bank  on 
(jallt-y-wenallt,  where  the  ice  rolled  over  the  ridge  south- 
easterly, and  then  curved  round  to  the  south,  to  swell  the 
great  glacier  of  Nant  Gwynant    Whether  under  these 
circumstances,  in  the  depths  of  Cwm-dyli  by  the  wnterfall, 
an  undercurrent  of  ice  might  have  tlowed  easterly  benefith 
the  great  mass  that  covered  the  mountain,  I  cannot  deter- 

*  See  p.  443. 
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mine ;  but  it  is  needless  to  have  recourse  to  it,  since  the 
btvke  by  the  waterfall  might  siibs^'ijuently  have  ]»eon  pro- 
duced by  a  diminished  glacier,  that  in  the  lattei*  days  of 
the  ice  flowed  through  Cwm-djU. 

Bj  the  water&ll  of  Owm-dyli  there  are  symptoms 
of  a  small  terminal  moraine,  and  all  throu<rh  the 
valley  above  this  hollow,  there  are  uuinerous  moniine 
moundn,  sometimes  running  up  the  valley  in  rude  lines, 
some  of  the  Mocks  on  which  are  ten  or  twelve  yards  in 
diameter.  Half  a  mile  further,  north-west-  of  Llyn  Teyrn, 
the  rocks  have  been  polished  by  ice,  and  the  great  bosses 
of  greenstone,  that  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  like  the 
hill  behind  the  Grimsel  Hotel,  are  nothiug  but  huge 
rocJiea  vwiUomieea,  dotted  with  felspathic  blocks  resting 
on  their  sides  and  summits.  When  largest^  the  glacier 
overflowed  these  (just  as  in  old  times  the  Aar  glacier  over- 
flowed the  hill  behind  the  Hotel  of  the  Grimsel),  but  as  it 
declined  tliere  are  appearances  that  seem  to  indiaite  that 
it  brauched  and  ^vou^ld  lietween  the  islands  of  greenstone 
rock,  and,  decreasing  still  further,  deposited  its  moraines 
in  lines,  where  separate  tongues  of  ice  protruded  fixtm 
among  them. 

Approaching  Llyn  Llydaw,  the  fidl  grandeur  of  this 
wonderful  valley  bursts  on  the  beholder.   A  lake  rather 

more  than  a  mile  in  length  and  of  a  green  colour^  like 
some  of  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  runs  obliquely  across 
the  valley.*  Around  it  rise  the  cliffs  of  Lliwedd,  Crib- 
goch,  and  Pen  Wyddfa,  seamed  with  veins  of  whito  quartan 
looking  like  streaks  of  snow  on  the  tall  black  rocks  that 
circle  the  vast  amphitheatre,  the  scarred  sides  and  ragged 
outlines  of  which,  sharply  defined  against  the  sky,  may  well 
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seem,  till  attempted,  hopelessly  inaccessible  to  the  uu- 
practised  climber.  In  eveiy  season  and  phase  of  weather^ 
there  is  a  charm  in  this  valley  to  the  lover  of  the  moun* 
tains.    In  quiet  mmshine,  when  the  rocks>  and  perhaps  a 

lazy  fcrry-l)oat,  are  reflected  ia  the  still  water;  or  while 
the  waudercr  scales  the  crags  amid  the  seetiiiag  mists; 
or  when  the  pitiless  rain,  or  hail,  or  snow,  comes  driving 
down  the  valley;  but  best  of  allj  in  a  threatening  evenings 
when  the  gathered  cloudsy  like  the  roof  of  a  vast  eavem, 
hang  heavily  from  side  to  side  on  the  ed<,a*8  of  hills ; 
and  a  streak  of  liglit  caught  from  the  setting  8Uii,  shows 
redly  behind  the  dim  peak  of  Snowdon,  grimly  reflected 
in  the  sombre  waters  of  the  lake. 

The  signs  of  glacier  ioe  are  so  evident  in  Cwm  Llydaw 
that  it  is  needless  to  describe  all  the  details.  At  the 
outflow  of  the  hiki  tli< k  are  moraine-like  mounds,  formed 
of  earthy  matter,  stuuen,  and  angular  and  subangular 
bl<ick«:,  which  even  now  partly  dam  up  the  lake,  and 
when  I  first  knew  it,  raised  it  to  a  still  higher  level,  ere 
the  channel  of  the  brook  was  sacrilegiously  deepened 
to  lower  the  water,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  pounds  in 
the  construction  of  an  u(f\y  causeway.  Close  to  the  out- 
flow, the  once  beautiful  little  islets  of  rock,  feathered  with 
heath  and  grasses,  are  now  united  to  the  mainland,  and 
a  broad  ugly  black  rim  round  the  lake,  marks  alike  the 
extent  of  the  drainage,  and  the  barbarism  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  unhappy  outrage  on  the  most  beautiful 
scene  in  North  Wales.  Between  the  upper  part  of  Cwm- 
dyli  and  the  north  end  of  Llyn  Llydaw,  above  the  brook, 
there  are  magnificent  rockea  moutonniee,  once  overflowed 
by  the  glacier;  their  sides  and  summits,  from  200  to  300 
feet  above  the  lake,  being  still  strewn  with  moraine  debris 
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and  numerous  bloc^  'penhes,  scattered  on  tl»e  rocks.  On 
tlie  little  peninsula  below,  the  striaB  running  east-north- 
east show  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  glacier,  which, 
unchecked  by  the  hill  beyond,  passed  right  over  the  rocky 
barrier.    Vvom  signs  higher  up  the  hill,  I  believe  that  at 
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one  period  the  ice  must  have  been  here  at  least  500  feet 
thick,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  it  wsis  even  much  thicker. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  the  moraine  lieapvS,  of 
large  blocks,  clay,  and  angular  stones  sometimes  scratched, 
are  remarkably  appjvrent ;  and  in  the  great  recess  below  the 
cliffs  of  Lliwedd,  the  rocks  are  wonderfully  rounded,  and 
dotted  with  moraine  matter  and  scattered  blocks,  at  least 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  In  the  ciu-ve  of  that 
recess  there  are  striations  somewhat  converging  towards 
the  bottom,  in  the  manner  that  might  be  expected  to  be 
produced  by  ice  pressing  both  down  the  greater  slope, 
and  outwards  towards  the  mouth  of  the  vallev  ;  and  well 
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Up,  on  the  broken  spur  of  rock  that  ruus  from  Liivvedd 
tovardtt  the  efflux  of  the  lake,  the  strise  turn  suddenly 
round  more  easterly,  where  once  the  ice  flowed  high 
across  the  ridge  and  escaped  down  Gwm-dyli  into  Kant 

Gwynant, 

Beyond  Llyn  Lly^iaw,  a  white  torrent  leaps  down  the 
rocks  that  lead  to  Olaslyn,  which  lies  about  2000  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  a  semicircle  of  clifi&,  close  below  the 
peak  of  Snowdon.  This  lake,  if  report  speaks  truly,  it 
was  actually  intended  entirely  to  drain,  in  search  of  some 
possible  copjxT  lodes,  l>y  im  adit  driven  upwiu-ds  fr<mi 
the  broken  ground  above  Llyn  Llydaw  I  All  round 
the  lake  the  felspathic  porphyries  and  consolidated  asl^* 
beds  are  mouUmfUea;  and,  6ven  when  most  weathered, 
enough  of  these  forms  remain  to  attest  their  glacial  origin. 
They  are  unusually  striking  on  both  sides  of  the  stream, 
especially  on  the  south,  and  on  them  scattered  blocks 
lie  perched  in  many  precarious  places.  Stride  on  the 
ice-worn  surfaces  are  also  plentiful  all  round  the  lake. 
They  run  more  or  less  easterly,  in  the  direction  that  it  is 
easy  to  see  must  have  been  given  them  by  the  gathered 
ice  of  this  elevate<l  recess  seeking  ;in  outlet;  and  on  the 
higher  banks  north,  south,  and  west  of  the  lake,  they  often 
slightly  converge  towards  the  bottom,  in  the  manner  we 
might  expect  from  ice  presauig  down  the  banks,  and  at 
the  same  time  outwards  towards  Llyn  Llydaw. 

Beyond  Uhusivn,  ;isct'ndin<if  the  ridge  by  a  zig-zag  path 
that  joins  tlie  Idaiiberis  route  to  the  top  of  Snowdon, 
or  climbing  the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  it  is 
easy  to  descend  into  the  upper  paart  of  Gwm*y-Llan,  a  wind- 
ing valley  that  leads  to  Nant  Gwynant  between  Llyn 
(iwynant  and  Llyn-y-Ddinas.    Beddgelert  may  then  be 
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reached  l»y  a  wuik  ol  ie.ss  thau  ioxir  miles  al«»iig  the  turn- 
pike road* 

Immediately  below  the  peak  of  Snowdon  in  the  bottom 
of  Cwm-y-Llan,  a  moraine  mound  about  half  a  mile  in 

leu^h  runs  nearly  north  and  soutli,  ittrmcd  perhaps  in  the 
latter  dk\yH  of  the  snow  and  ice  that  .slipped  Irom  the  high 
cliffs  of  Bwlch-y-maen  and  Pen  Wyddfa,  or  possibly  from 
the  broader  opposite  slopes  between  Bwlch-ynuethau  and 
Uiwedd.  It  consistB  of  the  usual  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  angular  blocks,  stones,  and  clay,  derived  from  the  hilla 
above.  These  "materials  lunning  in  a  somewhat  waving 
curve,  form  a  series  of  united  mounds^  which  in  general 
character  are  undistinguishable  from  many  a  Swiss  mo- 
rainew  Some  of  the  fragments  are  scratched.  Standing 
on  the  summit  of  the  moraine,  or  seen  from  below,  it 
forms  a  striking  object,  especially  taken  in  connection 
with  the  ice-worn  suifaces  of  rock  on  the  sides  of  the 
bounding  hills.  On  these  the  striae  run  more  or  less 
southerly,  slightly  oonTerging  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  Farther  down  on  both  sides  the  glaciated  aspect  of 
the  hill  sides  is  still  more  imposing,  especially  on  the  slopes 
below  Yr  Aran,  where  the  ice-worn  surfaces  crmtr;i.«<t  al- 
most as  strongly  with  the  ciaggy  upper  part  of  the  ridge,  as 
the  nx^ies  moidonrUea  aboye  the  glaciers  of  the  Aar  do  with 
the  sharp  serrations  that  form  the  crests  of  the  mountains. 
In  both  cases  the  same  tale  is  told,  of  a  time  when  glaciers 
filled  the  valleys  almost  to  the  brim,  aiui  the  upper  edges 
of  the  mountains  rising  above  the  icy  surfaces  were  scarred 
by  rending  frosts. 

In  the  angular  recess  below  the  peak  of  Yr  Aran,  some 
of  the  sfcrise  run  north  26°  east,  and  were  formed  at  a 
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period  when  the  ice  pressed  directly  down  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  At  other  places  further  down  they 
strike  east  and  east-south-east  with  the  trend  of  the  valley, 

then  south-east  in  the  narrow  gor^e  by  the  mine,  where — 
as  with  the  Aar  glacier  l>t  luw  the  Grimsel* — the  pressure 
of  the  ice,  forcing  iU  way  through  the  strait,  ground  the 
Bur&ce  of  the  rocks  so  strongly,  that  to  this  day  it  seems 
as  if  the  glacier  had  bat  lately  disappeared,  fielow  the 
g()r<(e  the  fltriip  bend  to  the  south,  where  the  ice-flow 
curved  rouml  to  join  tlie  great  glacier,  formed  by  the  snow 
drainage  of  the  valley  of  Llyn  Llydaw  and  the  mountains 
above  Pen-y-gwryd,  which,  passing  right  down  to  £edd- 
gelert  and  Pont  Aberglaalynt,  formed  the  south-westerly 
striations  that  here  and  there  mark  the  harder  unweaihered 
rocks  of  Nant  Gwynant.  No  definite  moraines  occur  in 
Cwm-y-Llan ;  besides  that  at  the  top  of  the  valley ;  but 
debris  and  scattered  blocks  are  numerous,  and  one  of  un- 
usual mxe  has  been  left  by  the  retreating  ice  just  above 
the  gorge. 

Such  is  a  brief  accotiiit  of  sume  of  the  more  striking 
glacial  phenomena  round  Snowdon.  The  mountain  formed 
the  centre  of  six  gladers  that  flowed  from  the  direction  of 
the  peak  down  the  valleys  of  Cwra  Brwynog,  Cwm-y- 
clogwyn,  Cwm-y-Llan,  Llyn  Llydaw,  and  Cwm-dyli, 
Cwm-<]^la5;,  and  Cwm-glas-bach.  Twn  .f  the«e,  from  Cwm- 
dyli  and  Cwm-y-Llan,  flowed  into  the  larger  glacier-valley 
of  Nant  Gwynant)  two  passed  out  to  the  west,  and  the  gla- 

•  P.  409. 

t  Nmt  Fmi  Alwri^yii  Btiekbiid  obierwd  iIm  aokliMi  of  tlM  foek, 

on  the  west  side  of  the  gorge.  A  finumd  iiucriptioo  vpoordi  it»  io  his  own 
writing,  in  tho  ball  of  the  QoMt  Hold,  fieddgdnt. 
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ciers  of  Cwiii-glaB-bach  jukI  Cwm-ghus  contribut*  *!  fo  swelJ 
the  mass  of  the  great  glacier  that  descended  the  Paas  of 
Lkaberis.  After  a  few  days  gpent  ia  exploring  these  re- 
cesses, the  mind  readily  embraces  the  whole  subject,  and 
a  short  walk  from  Llanberis  on  the  heights  of  Snowdoii, 
alonij  tiie  ridges  from  Llechug  to  Crib-v-ddysgyll  and 
Blaen-y-maeu,  enables  the  glaeialist  mentally  to  restore 
the  whole  series  of  glaciers  that  radiated  &om  the  central 
peak. 

The  fact  that  the  valleys  of  North  Wales  were  once  tra- 
versed by  vauislietl  glaciers  implies  that  the  ice  must  iiave 
passed  through  several  phases. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  pe- 
riod, and  after  the  greater  contours  of  the  country  were 
much  as  they  are  now,  there  were,  probably,  for  a  time 
no  glaciers  here.  After  this  they  began,  attained  a 
maximum  size,  dwindled,  and  disajjpeiU'ed.  Reflecting  on 
these  things,  it  became  an  object  with  me,  in  the  year 
1854,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  might  have  been 
the  greatest  thickness  of  the  ice  in  the  Pass  of  Iilanberis. 
Vor  this  purpose  1  made  a  series  of  observations  with  tlie 
sympiesomcter,  to  determine  the  height  above  the  bottom 
of  tlie  valley  of  the  highest  striations  that  run  south-east 
and  north-west^  or  in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  glacier. 
The  method  was  simple:  firsts  by  mapping  the  eixm  I 
rendered  myself  familiar  with  the  gladal  phenomena  of  the 
valley.  T  then  splected  ten  or  twelve  favourable  points, 
and  at  each  made  tirst  an  observation  with  the  instniment 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  then  ascending  the 
hills  on  both  sides  at  right  angles  to  it>  I  detennined  the 
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height  above  tlie  bottom  at  which  striations  were  fonud 
running  alony  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  the  general  fall 
of  the  Pass ;  tlius : 
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o,  tlio  bottom  of  the  Pass ;  b,  c,  the  highest  points  at  which  striic  were  oWrved 
running  north-west  along  tho  sides  of  tlie  \-alley ;  a,  d,  the  thicknou  of  the  ico. 

If,  as  I  believe,  the  striations  at  6,  c  were  made  by  a 
glacier  that  flowed  down  the  Pass,  then  the  line  a,  d  may 
represent  approximately  the  thickness  of  the  ice  at  one 
period  of  its  history;  and  unless  the  glacier,  by  long- 
continued  erosion  of  its  rocky  floor,  contributed  much  to 
deepen  the  valley,  the  average  thickness  of  the  ice  was 
from  1100  to  1300  feet  But  the  surface  of  the  ice  at  b  c, 
was  higher  than  the  present  watershed  of  Gorphwysfa  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Pass,  and  to  produce  a  glacier-stream 
flo>ving  down  the  valley  and  filling  it  to  heights  so  great 
half  xvau  down  tlie  Pass,  at  the  present  watershed  there 
must  have  been  a  preasure  of  accumulated  ice,  not  less 
than  about  500  feet  thick.  That  glaciers  must  deepen 
their  valleys  is  self-evident,  and  therefore  the  above 
estimate  cannot  be  strictly  correct.  But  it  is  neverthe- 
less of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
when  the  Welsh  glaciers  attained  tlieir  largest  size,  the 
ice  was  of  very  great  thickness;  and  therefore,  —  con- 
sidering the  shape  of  the  ground  and  the  ice  marks,— 
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of  a  leugth  m  great,  that  it  Huwed  well  down  across  the 
lower  bills  that  skirt  LlyD  Padarn,  in  tiie  maimer  shown 
by  the  striatioiui  above  that  lake  on  the  map. 

It  would  be  easy  to  give  descriptions  of  other  old  f^lacier 
valleys  in  iiiaiiy  rt'sjn'cts  as  reuiarkable as  those  of  Siutwiion, 
more  especially  of  Cwm-du  beneath  ^f}Tiydd-mawr,  about  a 
mile  west  of  lAyn  Cwellyn ;  of  part  of  the  country  between 
the  liver  Conwy,  Afon  Lhigwy,  and  Kant  Francon;  of  the 
valleys  leading  up  from  Traeth  Mawr  towards  Oynicht 
and  Moclwyn  ;  and  of  Cwin  Ortliin,  neiir  Ffestiniog,  which 
I  recommend  ail  walking  tourists  to  ascend^  and  to  look 
out  for  a  series  of  magnificent  rockea  TnumtomiieB,  and 
Uoc8  perckSa  below  the  mouth  of  the  Uke,  which  are  best 
seen  looking  down  the  valley.  But  I  refrain  from  such 
descriptions,  and  shall  content  myself  with  a  brief  ac- 
count of  Nant  Francon  and  some  of  its  tiihutary  valleys, 
which  show,  in  a  striking  manner,  all  the  familiar  signs  of 
glaciers. 

Between  Bangor  and  Bethesda  (of  late  sometimes  called 

Glan  Ogwen),  the  lower  ground  is  more  or  less  covered 
by  Drift,  through  which  here  and  there  bosses  of  gla- 
ciated rock  protrude ;  ;is,  for  instance,  on  the  eastern  iiank 
of  Moel-y-d)  near  Pontry-coetmor,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bethesda. 

South  of  the  Penrhyn  slate-quarries  the  valley  nar^ 
rows  as  we  enter  the  Pass  of  Nant  Francon,  and  the  moun- 
tains rise  grandly  on  either  side ;  on  the  left  in  a  long 
steep-sided  hill,  while  on  the  right  the  ridge  is  bold,  irre- 
gular, peaked,  and  penetrated  by  tributaiy  valleys.  In 
the  bottom,  between  Ogwen  Bank  and  the  falls  of  Llyn 
Ogwen,  the  river  wanders'  through  marshes  and  flat  mea- 
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dows,  wiiich  I  often  incline  to  think  may  at  one  time 
have  been  dammed  up  on  the  north,  to  form  a  lake,  at  a 
spot  not  far  above  the  slate-quanieSy  where  the  Cambriim 
and  Lingula  gritB,  striking  across  the  valley,  have  been 
ground  by  the  old  glacier  of  Nant  Fran  con  into  rochea 
moutoriiiSes,  jus  perfect  as  any  in  Wales.  Tliese  arc  easily 
accessible  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river^  where  I  shall 
therefore  describe  them. 

From  Ogwen  Bank  to  the  ground  opposite  Tyn-y-maes, 
for  a  distance  of  a  mile^  all  the  low  ground  by  the 
river  is  occupied  by  smoothly  glaciated  undulating  rocks, 
marked  by  numert)us  smaller  mammiilatiuus,  and  dotted 
with  erratic  blocks,  chiefly  of  felapathic  porphyry.  The 
larger  curved  surfaces  are  especially  prominent^  because 
of  the  hardness  of  the  grit8»  which  are  here  interstratified 
with  softer  slaty  beds.  The  latter  having  been  more 
eaBily  wurn  away  and  reduced  to  a  lower  level,  the  grits 
are  left  standing  out  in  relief*,  and  are  strongly  grooved, 
all  the  striiB  running  down  the  valley  in  a  direction  a 
little  west  of  north.  Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble 
of  ascending  Cwm-oeunant  will  also  find  strin  in  the 
lower  ])art  of  the  valley f,  running  in  the  same  direction; 
and,  what  is  more  remaikiible,  on  ice-worn  Cambrian  ^Tits 
that  form  the  shouldor  of  Bronllwyd,  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  Penrhyn  slate-quarries,  well  marked  striations 
follow  the  same  course  about  700  feet  above  the  nver, 
probably  intimating  that  at  a  Certain  period  the  ice  of 
the  glacier  wius  iiere  at  least  of  that  height.  Tliis  ridge  is 
worth  the  ascent  were  it  for  nothing  more  than  the  view, 

*  This  hdj's  to  tilt  )  V  li-lit  on  the  manner  of  formatiou  of  some  of  the 
rock  ba&uis  ihut  conuiiQ  lakes,    bee  p.  4C2. 
t  About  half  a  mile  W.S.W.  of  P«a-jr-garog. 
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from  siicli  a  toreg^roimd,  of  tlie  Ljreat  mounUiin  recesses 
that  unce  lurme<l  the  gources  of  the  glacier.  In  the 
middle  the  sharp  cone  of  Y  Tryfan  rises  like  the 
fragment  of  a  great  wall,  seemingly  inaccessible  although 
in  reality  it  may  he  scaled  without  much  difficulty 
among  the  shattered  blocks  of  stone  that  lie  in  Strang 
confusion  uu  its  steep  western  side.  On  the  left  of  Nant 
Francon  there  rises  the  long  ridge  of  Pen-yr-Olcn-wen, 
gradually  increasing  in  height,  and  ending  in  the  broken 
cliffs  of  Gmig-yT-hys& ;  and  on  the  right  are  the  recesses 
of  Cwm  Bochlwyd  and  Cwm  Idwal,  the  old  parent-basins 
of  the  glacier,  surrounded  by  the  crags  of  the  two  Glyders, 
so  steep  tliat  in  places  they  are  inaccessible. 

In  the  bottom  of  Nant  Francon  above  Pen-y-gareg, 
the  signs  of  the  glacier^  from  the  nature  of  the  rocks^ 
become  less  striking.  The  slopes  are,  however,  here  and 
there  sprinkled  with  travelled  blocks,  one  of  which,  of 
laru:e  size,  stands  liy  the  road  at  Pen-y-gareg  itself.  It  is 
nf  fclsijathic  porpliyry,  and  was  probahly  derived  from  the 
cliffs  of  Craig-yr-hysfa,  or  Cwm  Idwal,  from  two  to  three 
miles  off.  Others  lie  on  the  very  crest  of  the  ridge  of  Pen- 
yr-Olen-wen,  one  of  which,  on  slaty  hills  about  2000  feet 
a!)ove  the  sea,  is  a  bhu  k  of  felspathic  porphyry  niui  yards  in 
length,  five  high,  and  two  in  breadth.  Its  weiglit  must  be 
about  180  tons.  Between  Tai^-newyddion  and  Maes  Cara- 
doc,  by  the  road,  the  rocks  are  polished,  and  grooved ;  and 
opposite  Ty-gwyn  an  excellent  example  of  a  roche  moW' 
tonnee  rises  in  the  midst  of  tlie  alluvial  flat,  presenting,  as  is 
frequent  in  mv\\  cases,  its  ])roken  side  down  and  its  rounded 
side  up  the  valley  in  the  direction  whence  the  glacier 
flowed. 

Between  the  Penrhyn  slate-quarries  and  Gapel  Curig, 
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fifteen  tributary  valleys  branch  from  Nant  Fiaiicoii  and 
the  valley  of  Llyn  Ogweu  and  Afoii  Llugwy.  Eleven  of 
these  are  on  the  west  and  south,  and  four  on  the  east  and 
north.  The  watershed  in  the  Pass  is  at  Wem-go-uchaf 
near  lAyn  Ogweiif  and  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  west  of  this 
mid  Y  Tryfan  tlie  lii^h  valleys  of  Cwni  Bochlwyd  and  Llyn 
Idwal  l")th  contributed  a  great  part  of  the  ice  that  flowed 
down  Nant  Francon.  Between  Llyn  Idwal  and  Bethesda, 
each  of  the  six  tributary  valleys  in  some  way  or  other  tells 
that  it  was  once  the  home  of  a  glacier.  At  Llyn  Cpnon 
in  Owm-goch,  and  in  Gwm^bnal  and  Cwm-ceunant>  there 
are  scraps  of  moraines,  and  erratic  blocks;  or  stnated  sur- 
faces, from  some  of  whicli,  on  removing  the  turf,  1  found 
that  the  ice-smoothed  slate  still  retained  a  glassy  polish^ 
marked  by  scratdiea  often  as  fine  as  if  made  with  the 
point  of  a  knife.  Those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valleys 
always  follow  the  <^aniti\il  slope,  l)ut  unturtunately  when  I 
examined  North  \\  ales,  having  other  geological  objects 
more  especially  in  view,  X  became  at  length  so  familiar 
with  stnationsr  that  I  often  neglected  to  record  them,  and 
I  hesitate  to  draw  them  on  the  map,  lest  they  should  be 
out  of  places 

Taking  Nant  Francon  in  connection  with  its  branchin<if 
valleys,  an  attentive  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances 
has  led  me  to  think  that  it  was  so  far  filled  with  ice,  that 
the  months  of  the  minor  valleys  to  a  height  of  from  700 
to  1000  feet  above  the  river,  were  over-ridden  by  the  main 
stream  of  ice,  which  flowed  across  the  lower  ends  of  the 
Hpuis  that  branch  from  the  crested  ridge  on  the  west. 
But,  when  by  amelioration  of  climate  the  great  glacier 
diminished,  the  lower  spurs  that  bound  the  minor  valleys 
stood  out,  partly  denuded  of  ice,  while  the  upland  hollows 
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still  <x>nUiined  miiKu  ^i.iciers  that  left  markiiic^  on  the 
rocks  more  or  less  transverse  to  those  that  were  formed 
whetiy  from  side  to  side,  the  lower  part  of  Nant  Francoo 
was  full  of  ioe.  The  flame  »  the  case  with  the  existing 
glaciers  of  the  Aar.   (S<'e  p.  405.) 

la  none  of  the  trihut.n y  v,ille}s  nortli  of  L\yn  Itlwal, 
are  the  signs  of  a  small  glacier  so  distinct  as  in  Cwm- 
graianog,  which,  on  tliis  account,  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
From  Bethesda  it  is  easily  reached  from  below,  and  from 
Llanberis  the  quickest  route  is  to  go  up  Cwm-dudodyn, 
and  down  what  some  would  consider  the  perilous  slope  of 
Moel  i^  rfcdd  in  a  sort  of  ronhtlr  at  the  west  end  of  the 
valley.  Tlie  pedestrian  then  tinds  himself  in  a  small 
craggy  valley  over  half  a  mile  in  l^igth,  looking  across 
Nant  Ffancon.  On  the  east  the  felspathic  porphyry  of 
Moel  Perfedd  rises  in  a  rough  peak,  and  on  the  west  the 
great  bare  ripple-markod  strata  of  the  Lingula  grits  dip 
towards  the  hollow  at  an  angle  of  48^  or  oO". 

At  the  mouth  of  the  vaDey  above  the  steeper  descent  to 
Nant  Francon,  a  small  but  beautifully-symmetrical  ter* 
mtnal  moraine  crosses  the  yalley  in  a  long  crescent-shaped 
curve,  that  once  passed  from  200  to  300  yards  up  tlie 
eastern  side  of  the  glacier.  On  this  side,  as  might  be 
eipectedy  almost  every  stone  of  the  moraine  is  a  frag* 
ment  of  the  felspathic  rock  of  Mod  Perfedd,  having  been 
shed  from  the  edge  of  the  {^ier  by  a  part  of  the  ice 
that  had  that  mountain  as  its  source.  Further  west  along 
the  moraine,  the  mattTial  beconu-s  Hiixed  with  fragments 
of  grit  and  i^laty  sandstone ;  and  by  degrees,  passing  to  the 
western  side  of  the  valley,  the  moraine  matter  consists  en-* 
tirely  of  pieces  of  the  Lingula  beds  that  form  the  crags  of 
Catnedd-y-filiaat,  on  the  right  of  the  drawing.  Thiswill 
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be  appreciated  by  any  one  who  has  studied  lithologically 
the  sources  of  moraines,  and  the  gradual  mingling  of 
material  in  the  downward  flow  of  some  of  the  Alpine  glaciers. 


In  Cwm-graianog  the  whole  is  formed  of  large  angu- 
lar loose  stones  mixed  with  smaller  debris,  through  which 
the  drainage  percolates.  The  Largest  of  these  lies  on  the 
top  of  the  moraine,  from  450  to  500  feet  above  Nant 
Francon.  It  was  originally  eleven  yards  long,  nine  broad, 
and  about  one  and  a  half  high,  and  when  entire  must 
have  weighed  nearly  300  tons;  but  it  has  been  broken 
into  four  pieces  by  the  frost.  Two  small  lines  of  stones 
descend  from  the  lower  side  of  the  moraine,  looking  as  if 
they  had  been  shed  by  ice  from  Cwm-graianog,  even  though 
where  they  lie  below  the  great  moraine,  the  rock  still 
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shows  the  uurth-westerly  stria)  formed  probably  at  an 
earlier  date  by  the  great  Nant  Fraacon  glacier.  Inside 
the  monune,  a  great  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is 
covered  with  rubbish  and  heaps  of  loose  blocks,  under* 

ueath  which,  in  places,  the  running  water  is  heard  flowing 
with  a  tinklin*^  .^t»mid.  Ponbtless  much  of  the  smaller 
debris  has  beencarrie*!  away  by  the  water,  and  the  mounds 
may  be  partly  the  result  of  the  £BJlixig  in  of  some  of  the 
materiaL 

The  valley  of  Ll3^  Idwal  has  long  been  classic  ground 

to  geologists,  havin;^  been  the  first  aisc  in  wiiich  a  special 
glacier  valley  in  Wales  was  described  in  detail.*  Its 
features  are  simple.  The  rocks  of  the  valley  consist  of 
interbedded  masses  of  grit  and  felspatbic  tnip»  lying  in 
the  form  of  a  synclinal  carve,  and  forming  on  either  side 
the  tall  cliffs  of  Y  Gam  and  Y  Glyder-&wr.  The  black 
wall  of  TwU-du,  famous  for  its  ferns  and  saxifrages 
(the  relics  of  an  Alpine  flora),  closes  the  valley  on  the 
south-we8t»  above  which»  by  Llyn-y-cwn^  there  is  an 
upland  valley,  covmd  with  angular  drift,  leading  to  the 
Pass  of  Llanberia.  Below  Twll-du,  in  the  bottom,  lie  the 
sombre  waters  of  Ll3m  Idwal,  the  depth  of  which  I  do  not 
know,  but  which  are  partly  dammed  up  by  a  terminal 
moraine,  lowest  in  the  middle,  the  greater  amount  of 
d^ris  havings — aa  is  usual  with  ahoet  gladeni — been, 
brought  down  at  the  sides  of  the  ice,  where,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  subsequent  removal  of  moraine  matter 
was  «also  probably  lesK.  The  water  is  also,  I  incline  to  think, 
partly  retained  because  it  lies  in  a  rock  basin  ground  out 
by  the  old  glacier.  Below  the  moraine,  all  the  way  down 
to  the  Ogwen,  the  rocks  are  strikingly  TnouUmiUee,  and 

*  8m  Charles  Dwwiii,  Phil  Hag.  8tt.  iiL  voL  zzL 
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when  undecayed  tliey  are  covered  with  stritf,  which  gra- 
dually curve  round  to  take  the  direction  of  the  main  valley. 
Between  Llyn  Idwal  and  Cwm  Cyv^ion,  on  the  top  of  the 
dividing  ridge,  high  above  the  north-western  angle  of  the 
lake,  I  found  grooves  running  right  across  the  watershed  in 
the  direction  of  Nant  Francon ;  as  if  Cwm  Idwal,  before  the 
glacier  dwindled  to  form  the  still-existing  moraines,  had  at 
one  time  been  full  of  ice,  at  least  to  the  height  of  these 
stxiations,  thus  overflowing  the  barrier  that  divides  it 
from  the  west  side  of  Nant  Francoa.  If  so,  it  may  be  that 
at  this  period,  or  when  still  larger,  it  abutted  on  the  oppo- 
site mountain  below  Braich-du,  thus  producing  the  singular 
smoothing  of  the  rocks  well  up  the  cliff,  and  striating  them 
transversely  to  the  slope  of  the  hill,  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  ice  would  mider  the  circumstances  have  escaped 
down  the  valley. 

As  the  glacier  decreased  in  size  it  deposited  the  mo- 
raines that  now  skirt  Llyn  Idwal,  its  progressive  dimiuu- 
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tion  being  marked  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  by  four 
moraines  arranged  in  long  symmetrical  mounds  one  within 
another.  There  is  also  some  appearance  of  an  inner  ter- 
.  minal  moraine  towards  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  where 
it  narrows ;  and  on  the  east  there  are  patches  of  moraine 
matter  and  ice-smoothed  bosses  of  rock  rising  through  the 
soil. 
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Desceading  to  the  outlet  of  Llyu  Ogweu,  very  per- 
fect mammillated  roches  Tnovionntea  more  or  less  form 
the  hill  Bide  and  lie  in  the  bottom,  coTered  with  straight 
groovea,  running  in  the  direction  of  the  vall^.  Similar 
signs  mark  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  on  the  angle 
of  Craig-yr-hysfa,  and  ice-smoothed  rocks,  perfect  or  de- 
caying, rise  80  high  up  the  mountain  towards  Braich-du, 
thaty  to  appreciate  them,  it  is  neoesfiary  to  scramble 
along  and  up  and  down  the  face  of  the  mountain  almost 
from  bottom  to  top.  Rome  of  these  were  probably  made 
by  grating  icebergs  durmg  the  partial  submergence  of  the 
country.* 

Above  Llyn  Ogwen,  in  Cwm  fiochlwyd,  there  are  again 
ample  proofs  of  glacier  action,  A  little  lake  lies  in 
the  hollow  of  this,  one  of  the  wildest  valle3rB  in  North 

Wales,  apparently  slightly  dammed  up  by  moraine  matter; 
and  just  beyond  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  there  is  an 
immense  moraine  heap,  running  nearly  across  the  valley 
and  formed  of  angular  blocks  of  stone,  some  of  them  from 
six  to  ten  yards  in  length*  OocasionaUy,  these  are  marked 
by  straight  strise,  which  do  not  cross  each  other;  showing 
that  these  blocks  once  formed  part  of  the  sides  of  the 
glacier,  and  that  when  it  dimim^shed,  some  of  them,  rent  by 
the  weather,  fell  on  the  ice,  and  were  finally  floated  down 
to  be  deposited  on  this  moraine.  fVequent  blocs  perMa 
here,  as  at  Llyn  Idwal,  dot  the  roekee  moniomUea,  and  it 
is  important  to  note  that  alxjve  J^iyit  Bixjhlwyd,  striations 
run  south-easterly  right  up  to  the  summit  of  the  steep 
and  shattered  ridge  that  unites  Y  Glyder-fach  to  Y 
TiyiiKn;  so  that  here,  on  the  old  snowshed,  it  would 
appear  that  the  ice  pressed  downwards  in  opposite  direo- 

•  See  p.  455. 
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tions  into  Cwm  Bochlwyd  and  Cwm  Try£BUi,  and  after- 
wards curving  round,  helped  to  form  the  gladem  that 
flowed  northerly  through  hoth  valleys  on  opposite  sidee 

of  the  sharp  peak  of  Y  Tryfan.  In  this,  on  a  small  scale, 
it  resembled  some  Alpine  passes  where,  standing  on  a 
gently  sloping  snowshed,  Buch  as  that  of  the  Upper 
Aar  glader^  you  look  down  upon  oppodte  systems  of 
drainage. 

To  avoid  further  statements  similar  to  those  already 
made,  it  is  now  enough  to  say  that  in  the  wild,  little- 
visited  mountain  tracts  that  lies  between  Bangor,  Capel 
Ourig,  and  Conway,  there  is  not  a  mountain,  valley,  or 
lake  that  to  the  instructed  eye  does  not  show  dgns  of 
the  influence  of  glaciers;  or,  more  strongly  still,  of  the 
icy  sea  of  the  Drift;  and  I  shall  now  turn  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  relations  of  the  glaciers  of  North  Wales 
to  these  remarkable  marine  deposits. 

Every  one  who  has  given  any  attention  to  Tertiary 

geology  is  aware  that  a  large  portion  of  the  low  country 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  from  the  Ural  to  the  Atlantic, 
is  more  or  less  covered  by  what  is  technically  termed 
Dbitt;  that  is  to  say,  of  loose  superficial  accumulations 
of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  charged  with  rounded,  sub- 
angular,  and  angular  stones  and  boulders,  many  of  which 
have  travelled  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Thus  the  great 
plains  south  of  the  Baltic  are  covered  with  fragments  of 
granite  and  gneiss  derived  from  the  Scandinavian  chain, 
an  instance  of  which  will  occur  to  many,  who  remember 
opposite  the  Museum  at  Berlin  the  great  vase  or  tasza 
of  polished  granite,  made  from  a  boulder  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  plains  of  Siberia  are  in  great  part 
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formed  oi  diluvial  depoaiU,  which,  according  to  Chihadieff, 
penetrates  the  moutha  of  the  valleys  on  the  northero 
flanks  of  the  Altai,  and  shows  many  analogies  with  the 

Drift,  even  though  it  is  duubtlully  said  to  contain  no 
erratic  boulders  ;  and  ail  the  broad  champaigns  and  table- 
lands of  North  America,  from  the  Laurentiaa  cliain  of 
moimtains  to  the  Ohio,  are  covered  by  giavel  and  clay, 
well  sown  with  boulders,  many  of  which  have  travelled 
hundreds  of  miles  from  the  gneissic  mountains  beyond 
the  St.  I^wrence.  The  east  coast  of  England,  from 
Yorknliire  to  Eusex,  is  in  like  manner  covered  by  Drift> 
partly  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  all  the  solid  fonnationB 
of  the  central  plains,  from  Leicestershire  to  Worcestershire 
and  the  borders  of  North  Wales,  are  more  or  less  obeeored 
by  detritus  well  charged  with  boulderSj  many  of  which 
have  been  tiansported  from  Cumberland,  and  perhaps 
from  Scotland,  and  Wales  itsell 

For  long  it  was  a  &vouiite  dogma  that  these  heteroge- 
neons  mixtures  of  neaiv  and  fiu^tnmsported  material  were 
scattered  over  the  northern  continents  by  great  sea  waves, 
wiiich,  rushing  from  the  north,  strewed  half  a  world  with 
rubbish,  and  polished  and  striated  the  rocky  surfinees  over 
which  the  debris  passed*  But  now  that  flpasmodic  geology 
is  at  a  discount,  more  sober  imaginations  believe  that  the 
blocks  of  stone  that  strew  our  continents  and  islands  were 
chiefly  dropped  where  they  lie,  by  the  same  agency — that 
of  icebergs — that  is  now  sowing  the  Western  Atlantic  with 
earth,  and  erratic  boulders,  derived  from  the  mountains 
and  Coasts  of  Greenknd,  where  gladers  descend  to  the  sea. 
The  question  then  naturally  arises,  What  is  the  relation  of 
the  Prikt  to  the  glaciers  that  once  existed  in  our  own 
mountain  regions  ? 
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First  it  must  be  stat^,  that  the  occurreoice  of  this 
Drift  high  on  the  nKnintainB,  introduces  an  element  of 
great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  some  of  the  details  of  the 
glaciation  of  a  noimtain  land  like  North  Wales ;  in  so  &r 
that  it  is  soniet lines  impossible  to  decide  which  of  the 
fttriations  were  produced  by  glaciers,  and  which  by  ice- 
bergs* ;  for,  when  the  eountiy  was  deeply  submergedy  and 
the  mountain  tops  formed  a  group  of  islands,  striations 
must  hare  been  formed  by  the  grating  bergs  on  the  sides 
of  the  channels  (now  elevated  valleys)  throucfh  which  tlie 
icebergs  floated,  and  it  is  impossible  always  to  separate 
these  from  striations  formed  by  glaciers  of  later  date. 
It  may  be^  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated  t>  that  an  earlier  set 
of  glaciers  preceded  the  deposition  of  the  Drift,  but 
whether  or  not  this  was  the  case,  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  fact,  that  after  the  re-elevation  of  the  Drift-covered 
country,  the  greater  glaciers  ploughed  the  drift  out  of 
some  of  the  larger  valleys^  and  during  that  process  pro* 
diiced  those  striations  that  still  seam  their  sides.  An 
instance  of  the  difficulty  occurs  in  the  valley  between 
Uyn  Ogwen  and  Capel  Curig,  and  between  Capel  Curig 
and  Pen-y-dwryd.  In  the  former  case,  the  higher  stria- 
tions on  the  flanks  of  Camedii  Dafydd  may  have  been 
produced  by  icebergs  during  the  submersion  of  the  coun- 
tijy  and  at  a  time  when  Drift  was  deposited  in  the  valley 
the  LIugwy,  and  probably  also  in  Kant  Fmnoon.  But  at  a 
later  date,  after  re-elevation,  this  drift  has  been  ploughed 
out  of  Nant  Francon  by  a  l^ge  glacier,  while  it  still 
remains  in  the  valley  of  the  Llugwy.  The  slope  of  the 
country  seems  to  have  sent  the  moving  ice  that  gathered 
in  Cwm  Idwal  and  Cwm  Bochlwyd,  all  down  the  valley  of 

*  See  p.  452.  f  GcoL  Joarn.  Vol.  Tii.  p.  371. 
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>»aut  Fraiicon,  leaviIjt,^  iii  the  valley  of  the  Llugwy  above 
Llyn  Ogwen,  tlie  Drift  ntill  lying  intact  on  mammiliated 
and  "Tooved  surfaces  of  rock. 

The  above  remarks  will  prepare  the  umnitiated  to  appre- 
ciate the  well-asoertauied  fact^  that  preyious  to  the  Tertiary 
glacial  epoch,  most  of  the  grander  contours  of  hill  and  valley 
were  in  Britain  (and  elsewhere  in  Eui  upe)  nearly  the  saiue 
as  now.  Much  of  the  land  was  then  slowly  depressed  be- 
neath the  sea.  As  it  sank,  its  minor  features  were  somewhat 
modified,  for  terraces  were  formed  on  old  sea  margins, 
and  icebergs  drifting  from  the  north,  and  pack-ice  on  the 
shores,  ground  and  jB^ated  along  the  coasts  and  sea  bottoms, 
smoothing  and  striatiug  the  rocky  surfaces  over  which 
they  passed,  and  depositing,  in  the  course  of  many  ages, 
day,  gravel,  and  numerous  boidders  over  wide  areas  that 
had  once  been  land.  The  grooves  and  striations  on  the 
icennnoothed  rocks  (except  where  locally  deflected)  still 
bear  witness  to  the  general  southward  course  of  the  ocean 
currents  that  bore  the  ice  from  its  birthplace  into  milder 
climates. 

AU  .  through  Britain  and  Ireland  this  Drift  rises  well 

up  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountains ;  and  in  Caernar- 
vonshire, and  North  Wales  generally,  tlie  surfare  is,  over 
laige  areas,  more  or  less  covered  by  true  glacial  drift, 
rising  from  underneath  the  sea  to  a  height  of  about 
2300  feet  on  some  of  the  mountains.  Xear  the  shore, 
it  has  often  been  re-arranged  and  waterwom  by  the  sea 
at  a  later  period,  during  emergence  and  various  terrestrial 

« 

oscillations  of  level,  and  it  is  in  this  tipper  division  that 
most  of  these  shells,  &c*  are  found,  which  are  usually  con- 
sidered chanusteristlc  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  depositB.  But 
in  the  high  grounds  it  is  generally  in  its  native  state,  con- 
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sisting  of  clay,  angular  stones,  gravel,  and  boulders,  some- 
times, as  in  Cwm  Llafar,  on  the  west  flank  of  Camedd 
Llewelyn  *,  arranged  in  terraces  marking  pauses  in 
the  re-elevation  of  the  country.    Shells  were  found  by 


Mr.  Trimmer,  on  Moel  Tryfan,  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
sand  and  gravel,  and  others  were  found  by  myself  at  about 
the  same  height,  less  than  two  miles  west  of  the  peak  of 
Snowdon,  on  a  long  slope  of  drift  well  charged  with 
erratic  blocks,  one  of  which,  of  great  size,  is  known  as 
Maen-bras,  or  the  large  stone. 

Much  of  this  Drift,  though  nidely  stxatified,  singularly 

•  Near  Glan  Ogwcn  or  Rethcsda. 
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resembles  ordinary  moraine  matter  in  the  appearance 
and  quality  of  its  mud,  and  the  polish,  approidmate 
angularity^  scratched  surfaces^  and  aises  of  its  stones. 
From  cbcumstaiices  presently  to  be  mentioned,  it  is  to  me 
certain,  that  at  a  time  when  North  Wales  was  so  far 
submerged  that  only  the  higher  mounhuii  tops  rose  as 
ialandfl, — none  of  them  more  than  about  200U  feet  high 
—  some  of  these  even  then  gave  birth  to  glaciers 
that  descended  into  the  sea,  and  their  ends  bresking 
off  in  icebergs,  floated  hither  and  thither,  which,  as  they 
melted,  deposited  their  8tony  freights  in  the  sea.  The 
intensity  of  the  cold  mjiy  be  inferred  from  tiiis.  The 
sea  then  flowed  through  some  of  the  greater  valleys  be- 
tween the  Menai  Straits  and  Cardigan  Bay,  across  the 
present  watersheds  of  the  Passes.  The  principal  of  these 
are  the  Vale  of  Conway,  and  its  upper  branches  to  Oapel 
Ourig,  &c. ;  the  Pass  of  Nant  Fraiicon,  and  it.s  continu- 
ation between  Llyu  Gwynant  and  Capel  Curig;  the  Pass 
of  Llanberis  (about  1000  feet  high  at  the  watershed), 
opening  into  Cwm  Gwynant;  and  the  Valley  of  Afon  Gainy 
between  Caernarvon  and  Beddgelert  The  country  was 
thus  broken  into  a  group  of  islands,  eacli  one  of  which  in 
great  part  iiad  lis  covering  of  snow  and  ice,  permanent  till 
large  cosmical  changes  produced  a  decided  amelioration  of 
climate. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  before  this  change 

took  place,  in  other  portions  of  these  islands  not  possessed 
of  the  form  requisite  to  originate  massive  glaciers,  snow 
and  glacier  ice  may  nearly  have  covered  their  entire  sur^ 
&oeB ;  for,  unless  the  cold  were  sufficient  to  produce  sudi 
a  result^  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  on  other  parte 
of  these  small  ishmds,  goodnsised  glaciers,  such  as  then 
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certainly  filled  the  valleyB,  could  have  been  produced. 
But  if  this  covering  of  snow  and  ice  did  enBt,  it  is  very 
intelligible  how  the  drift  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
is  generally  composed  of  stones  from  the  hills  close  above^ 
and  is  also  more  or  less  mcjraiiie-like  in  its  character.  In 
£act  it  is  not  till  we  reach  the  comparatively  distant  low 
ground  of  Caernarvonshire,  near  the  sea»  and  the  plains  of 
Anglesey,  that  iar-travelled  fragments  from  doubtful  or  un- 
known r^ons  begin  to  ooeur  in  Drift  deposits  which  are 
perfectly  distinct  from  glacier  moraines,  althoiigli  resting  on 
ice-smoothed  and  striated  surfaces,  the  directions  of  the 
Htriations  on  which  bear  no  relation  to  the  glacier  valleys 
of  Caernarvonshire,  but  run  tnmsversely  to  them»  and 
were,  in  my  opinion,  produced  by  icebergs  flootmg  mostly 
from  N.N.E.  Under  any  such  circumstances,  small  ice- 
bergs and  coast-ice  grating  idong  the  shores  and  sea 
bottoms,  would  in  the  course  of  time  be  sufhcient  not 
only  to  smooth  and  groove  the  rocks,  but  also  to  scratch 
blocks  and  stones  that  lay  in  the  bottom  of  Uie  sea  or  were 
imprisoned  in  the  floating  ica 

Between  the  valley  of  Llyn  Cwellyn  (Cwm  Seiont)  and 
the  laktH  of  Llaaberis,  there  is  a  wild  and  high  moorland 
tract  almost  entirely  covered  by  Drift,  till  we  reach  the  solid 
rocks  above  Llyn  Padam.  Just  above  either  side  of  that 
lake,  the  hills  are  generally  craggy,  or  else  mmUownSea, 
and  clear  of  Drift;  and  b^nd  Glegyr  towards  Nant 
Franco u,  west  of  the  mountains  of  Elidyr  fach  and  Bron- 
llwyd,  there  is  a  broad  moor  formed  by  Drift  of  great 
thickness,  and  which,  from  an  average  height  of  about 
1100  to  1300  feet,  stretdieB  eastward  into  the  valley 
of  Marchlyn-mawr,  where  it  attains  an  elevation  of  about 
2000  feet.    Standing  on  this  moor,  above  the  left  bank 
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of  the  Os^wen,  the  eye  easily  detects  on  the  opfxjb'ite 
Blopeii  a  corresponding  accumulation,  stretching  smoothly 
up  the  higher  vidieys  towards  Aber^  and  bending  on  the 
east  and  south-east  towards  the  valleys  of  Afon  Berthan, 
the  Lla&r,  and  Afon  Gaseg,  streams  that  rise  m  the  higher 
recesses  of  Carnedd  Dafydd  ami  Curuedd  Llewelyn,  on 
their  seaward  lianics.  In  the  valleys  through  which  these 
streams  flow,  the  Drift  attains  an  elevation  of  about  2300 
feet»  stretching  into  their  wide  reoesses  with  a  smooth 
outline,  and  I  was  informed  *  that  part  of  these  d^sits 
contains  shells  at  a  height  of  about  1000  or  1200  feet. 

Cwm-ll;ifjir  li;us  an  iaterestiiifj  history,  and  is  worth  a 
visit,  being  easily  reached  from  Bethesda  or  (ilan  Ogwen* 
A  vast  semicircular  hollow  surrounded  by  the  black  crags 
(diiefly  greenstone)  of  CSamedd  Dafydd^  Carnedd  Llewelyn 
and  Yr  Elen,  forms  the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  In 
its  bottom,  between  the  last-named  pealv  and  ^lynydd- 
du,  the  Drift,  thickly  charged  with  angular  boulders, 
often  of  large  size,  forms  a  sncc^on  of  terraces,  the 
result  of  marine  denudation  during  pauses  in  the  re- 
elevation  of  the  coimtry  after  its  submersion  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  2000  feet.  On  the  south-western  side  of  the 
valley  there  is  a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  channel, 
through  which  the  brook  runs,  bare  of  Drift  ami  boulders^ 
and  having  on  the  Mynydd-<iu  side  a  well-marked  roche 
moutonnie,  striated  in  the  direction  of  the  valley^  thus 
marking  the  course  of  a  narrow  glacier  about  two  miles  in 
length,  thai  plmirjhed  mit  a  long  straight  holUm  in  the 
Drift.  That  this  clearance  w^as  not  effected  by  the  existing 
little  stream  is  evident;  for  it  is  utterly  inadequate  to 
remove  the  great  blocks  that  form  the  bulk  of  the  terraced 
*  Bj  die  late  Mr.  Joilina  lMmn»r. 
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drift.  The  removal  by  ruuuiug  water  of  the  lighter  detritus 
mixed  with  these  would,  indeed,  have  eoncmtraUd  the 
boulders  on  the  sorface  of  the  straight  alluvial  hoUow,  in 
the  Doamier  they  now  are  concentrated  by  river  denudation 
on  the  banks  uf  the  far  more  powerful  Gorfai,  two  milegS. 
and  S.E.  of  Caernaivon.*  As  theCwm  Llafar  glacier  decreased 
in  size,  it  deposited  a  minor  terminal  mor^ne  where  the 
brooks  meet  below  Nant-bach  and  Nant-y-craig,  Within 
this  barrier  a  small  lake  seems  to  have  been  dammed  up, 
till  the  brook  at  the  outlet  cut  a  channel  to  the  bottom  of 
the  moraiDe,  and  tlie  water  of  the  lake  wius  drained  away. 

The  same  ploughing  out  of  the  Drift  by  glaciers  on  a 
much  larger  scale  is  evident  in  the  Passes  of  Nant  Franconf 
and  Llanberis»  In  the  latter  case  this  was  effected  as 
&r  as  the  lower  end  of  Llyn  Padarn,  on  either  side  of 
which,  and  of  Llyn  Peris,  the  glacier,  having  escaped  from 
the  narrow  Pass,  spread  itself  out  over  the  high  grounds 
by  the  slate^uarries,  and  also  flowing  across  Clegp,  aa 
shown  by  the  strlations  marked  on  the  map,  it  left  the 
Drift  untouched  towaids  the  Turbary  plain  that  lies  be- 
tween Cleg)T  and  Bethesda. 

Before  leaving  the  Bulject  of  the  Welsh  nioraine.s  and 
Drift,  I  must  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  lakes  are  partially  daomied  up  by  moraiDes,  and  some 
of  them  apparently  owe  their  existence  to  these  ice-formed 
mounds  in  a  manner  altogether  peculiar. 

The  mouth  of  a  valley  is  surrounded  by  a  mound  or 
series  of  united  mounds  curving  outwards,  formed  of  earth, 
angular,  subangular,  and  sometimes  smoothed  and  scratched 

*  On  a  grander  scale  this  concentration  of  boulders  is  well  seen  ia 
plAcea  on  the  lower  terracL!;  uf  the  riven  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa, 
f  Long  ttnce  noticed  by  Mr.  Darwivu 
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stones,  so  truly  morahie-like  iu  their  aiTaiigenieiit,  that 
their  origin  and  the  places  whence  they  came  are  un- 
mistakeable.  A  deep  dear  lake  lies  inside,  and  the  drift 
of  the  glacial  sea,  full  of  boulders,  slopes  right  up  to  the 
outside  base  of  the  moraine,  witii  a  long  smooth  outline^ 
showing  that  th(?  f,'lacier  descended  to  the  sea  level,  and 
pushing  for  a  certain  distance  out  to  sea,  formed  a  marine 
terminal  moraine,  while  ordinary  drift  detritus,  partly 
scattered  bj  floating  ice,  was  accumulating  beyond.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  space  on  and  beyond  the  sea  level  oc- 
cupied by  the  glacier  was  kept  clear  of  debris ;  and  when 
the  land  arose,  and  tlie  ice  disappeai-ed  by  an  ameli' nation 
of  climate,  tlie  hollow  within  the  terminal  moraine  became 
replenished  with  the  water  drainage  of  the  surrounding 
hillfl^  just  as  in  earlier  times  it  was  filled  witii  ice  formed 
by  a  drainage  of  snow. 

Such  in  Caernarv'onshire  are  the  lakes  of  Llyn  Dulyn  and 
Mellynllyn,  about  two  miles  N.  E.  of  Carnedd  Llewelpi; 
of  Fiynnon  Llugwy,  between  Carnedd  Llewelyn  and  the 
read  from  Llyn  Ogwen  to  Gapel  Curig ;  of  Cwm  Elen  and 
of  Marchlyn-mawT  and  Marchlyn-bach,  in  the  high  re- 
cess between  Elidyr-fawr  and  Moel  Perfedd,  near  the  path 
from  Llanberifl  to  Nant  Francon.  Judging  by  the  present 
average  elevation  of  these  lakes,  when  the  moraines  that 
confined  them  were  formed,  the  highest  parts  of  the  moun-> 
tains  of  Gaemaivonshire  could  not  have  been  more  than 
from  1400  to  2000  feet  abore  the  sea. 

In  those  cases  where  ordinary  terrestrial  moraines  form 
the  confining  barriers  of  mountain  lakes  and  tarns,  it  is,  as 
already  stated,  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  depths  of  these 
moraines  is  always  equal  to  the  profoundest  depth  of  the 
lakes.  The  oontraiyy  I  venture  to  say^  is  often  the  case^ 
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altli  >ugh  I  have  had  no  opportuuity  of  sounding  Llyn 
Llydaw,  Llyn  Idwal,  and  several  other  deep  lakes,  where  I 
believe  this  will  be  found  to  be  true.  I  have  already  said^ 
that  it  fleems  to  me  probable  that  such  rock  badns  were 
ground  out  by  heavy  loads  of  ice,  which  in  their  onward 
progi'ess  scooped  deep  hollows  in  parts  of  their  channelvS; 
and  this  might  easily  be  the  case,  when  this  grinding  action 
lasted  after  a  glacier  had  retired  above  the  position  of  the 
present  lake  barrier,  so  that  the  waste  of  the  rocky  floor 
being  long  continued,  by  degrees  the  glacier  wore  out  a 
depression  deeper  and  deeper,  till  on  its  final  retirement  the 
space  once  occupied  by  ice,  became  filled  with  the  water 
drainage  of  the  valley.  As  in  Wales,  so  also  I  believe  that 
this  was  probably  the  case  in  the  vallej  of  the  Aar,  above 
the  Kirchet.  It  also  seems  probable  that  the  same  process 
helped  to  form  the  boUow  of  the  MSijelen-see,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  low  ridge  covered  by  ice  that  separates 
that  valley  from  the  deeper  hollow  through  which  the 
Aletscb  glacier  descends. 

This  most  interesting  lake  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  a  protruding  portion  of  the  Great  Gkcier  of  Aletsch, 
ending  in  a  cliff  of  ice,  from  which  fleets  of  small  icebergs 
frequently  break.  In  older  times  a  branch  from  the  main 
glacier  iilled  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  lake,  and  pass- 
ing further  east  united  the  gladers  of  Aletsch  and  Viesch* 
But  a  change  of  climate  lessened  the  size  of  the  Alpine 
glaciers,  the  uniting  stream  of  ice  gradually  melted,  it 
shrunk  upwards,  and  all  that  now  reiruiiiis  the  pro- 
jection ending  in  an  ice-cliff,  washed  by  tim  waters  of  the 
lake.  Old  moraines  furrow  the  sides  of  the  bounding  hills^ 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  partially  dammed  by 
moraine  matter^  which,  by  approximate  measurement,  I 
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found  to  be  about  twenty -tive  feet  thick  tioui  the  surface 
of  the  water  to  the  rock  on  which  it  lies. 

The  ice  touches  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  To  ascertain 
its  depth  was  a  matter  of  spedal  interest  to  me>  as  a 
means  of  comjMurison  with  some  of  the  hikes  in  North 
Wah's ;  aiul  I  was  not  jit  the  time  awiu-c  that  at  intervals 
of  eight  or  ten  years  it  is  drained  by  a  temporary  passage, 
opened  through  the  ice  of  the  Aletsch  glacier.  To  sound 
it  I  borrowed  a  line  from  Dr.  Tyndall.  We  parted  on 
the  glacier  on  a  fine  afternoon  last  August,  and  while  he 
started  with  Bennen,  the  guide  of  the  /Eggischhom, 
t/)  pass  the  night  in  the  cavern  of  the  Faidberg  on  his 
way  to  the  summit  of  the  Finster-Aar  Horn,  I  set  to  work 
with  line  and  plummet.  I  was  assisted  by  Christian 
Lauener,  the  guide  of  Lauterbrunnen.  For  the  first  two 
observations  he  seciu-ed  me  by  a  rope  passed  round  my 
waist,  but  t^Towing  Vxdder  with  practice,  I  dispensed 
with  this  safeguard  during  the  remaining  observations, 
and  contented  myself  with  a  place  cut  in  the  ice  in  which 
to  plant  my  foot  The  work  took  about  two  hours, 
for  the  crevasses  are  so  frequent  and  broad,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  walk  straight  along  the  e<lge  of  the  ice- 
cliff,  and  we  wore  oft<Mi  ()bli!:^t'd  to  make  detours  to 
reach  the  points  from  which  1  wished  to  take  the  sound- 
ings. As  might  be  expectedj  the  lake  is  shatlowest  near 
the  sides,  and  deepest  near  the  middle,  where  the  cliff  of 
ice  lowers  till  its  edge  is  only  a  few  feet  a>>ove  the  water. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  olifT  alcove  wati  i  was  sixty  feet. 
By  seven  accm-ate  soundings,  i  ascertained  that  the  depth 
of  water  by  the  ice-cliff  varies  from  thirty-four  to  ninety- 
seven  feet.* 

*  Tlw  tampcimUin  of  tfw  wator  near  tin  ioe  wm  fPCntn  and  flinbcr  off 
it  row  to      ai  f.m. 
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It  may  be  that  this  imier  hollow  waa  scooped  out  by  ice 
in  the  maimer  above  Buggested. 

Next  day  but  one,  I  retmrned  alone  to  make  some  further 

observatioiLS  on  the  glacier  between  the  ISlarjelen-see  and 
the  ridge  beyond  the  Bettenhorn,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  a  large  part  of  the  ice-cliff  I  had  walked  along 
had  broken  away^  and  was  floating  about  the  lake  in  a 
prodigious  number  of  white  icebergs,  some  of  tliem  bear* 
ing  stones  and  boulders,  like  the  bergs  in  a  little  fiord  of 
an  Arctic  Ocean.  As  they  melt  these  bergH  dischar<xe 
their  occasional  freights  over  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
The  day  afler,  while  enjoying  the  scene,  one  of  them 
beoonung  topheavy  irom  the  more  rapid  melting  of 
the  ice  below  the  water^  rolled  completely  over  with 
a  great  roaring  noise  of  displaced  waters  pouring  down 
its  sides,  calliug  to  mind  the  descriptions  by  Arctic 
voyagers  of  the  turmoil  caused  by  the  occasional  complete 
reversal  of  the  great  icebergs  of  the  Atlantic  that  have 
travelled  from  the  coasts  of  Greenland, 

In  still  weather  many  boulders  may  be  seen  scattered 
over  the  bottom  of  the  Lakes  of  Llanberis;  and  since 
visiting  the  Aletsch  glacier  I  have  often  thought,  that  an 
episode  in  the  glacial  history  of  the  Pass  may  have  been, 
that  these  blocks  of  stone  were  scattered  by  icebergs  broken 
from  a  glacier  that  descended  into  the  lake^  like  tke  cliff 
of  ice  th;it  now  overlooks  the  Marjelen-see. 

Tlie  erosion  of  snch  hollows  by  ice  also  seems  strictly 
analogous  to  that  which  scooped  out  the  more  perfect 
rock-basins,  not  only  of  the  laJkes  and  pools  in  ordinary 
glader-valleys  (such  as  those  of  Owm-glas  on  Snowdon, 
and  of  Llyn  Cywion  above  Nant  Franoon),  but  also  of 
those  that  lie  on  high  passes  and  watersheds,  Uke  tlie  Tod- 

H  H 
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ten-see,  between  the  Grimsel  anil  the  Valley  of  the  Rhone; 
or  a^in,  on  high  surfaces,  like  the  tarns  on  some  of  the 
rougli  table-lands  between  Ffestiniog,  Nant  Gwynant,  and 
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the  river  Conwy.  The  producing  cause  of  these  peculiar 
hollows  was  probably  an  immense  weight  of  superincumbent 
ice  pressing  antl  grinding  dovmivarda  and  oxiinmrdsy  over 
high,  flat,  and  sometimes  broad  watersheds  and  t.able-lands, 
during  that  period  of  intensest  cold  that  produced  the 
glaciers  of  Wales,  and  the  great  original  extension  of  the 
irhiciers  of  Switzerland. 

The  gradual  destruction  of  ice-worn  surfaces  is  also  a 
point  of  considerable  interest  and  importiince,  for,  though 
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these  signB  must,  enditrefor  many  ages,  still  they  are  luisten- 
lag  to  decay.  When  the  turf  and  glacier  debris  Is  tifted» 
though  the  underlying  surfaces  of  cleaved  slate  often 
retain  a  perfect  ice-polish,  yet,  after  long  exposure,  the 
Hiauothness  and  finer  niarkinf,'s  disappear;  and  though 
tlie  general  rounded  tbrin  remains,  the  surfihce  becomes 
roughened^  and  the  highly-inclined  cleavage  planes  present 
on  their  edges  a  slightly  serrated  aspect*  The  deeper 
fluHngs,  however,  often  last  for  a  long  time;  but  even 
these  at  uii^ui  viinish,  though  it  is  not  until  long 
alter  this  has  been  effected  that  the  general  rounded  form 
of  the  roehea  mouiomtSea  is  entirely  obliterated. 

Phenomena  of  the  same  general  nature  are  observable  in 
the  igneous  and  other  uncleaved  rocks  over  which  a  glacier 
has  passed.  The  original  polislied  surface,  on  exposure, 
becomes  roughened  by  atmospheric  disintegration;  but  the 
general  form  long  remains  to  attest  its  glacial  origin, 
and  in  no  case  is  there  any  danger  of  the  expeiienced  eye 
confounding  this  with  those  forms  in  gneiss  produced  by 
spherical  decomposition,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
\vritten.  Finally,  in  the  long  lapse  of  time,  aii-,  water, 
and  repeated  frosts  do  tlu  ir  work,  the  rock  splits  at  its 
joints,  crumbles,  masses  fall  ofif,  and  by  degrees  it  assumes 
an  irregular  and  craggy  outline,  altogether  distinct  from  the 
gladated  surface  produced  by  the  long-continued  passage 
of  ice:  and  thus  it  happens  that  on  the  very  summit  of 
some  tower-like  crag,  the  sides  of  which  iiave  been  rent 
by  the  frosts  of  untold  winters,  the  student  of  glacial  phe- 
nomena sometimes  finds  yet  intact  the  writing  of  the 
glader ;  while  below  on  its  sides  all  trace  of  the  ice-flood 
has  long  since  disappeared.  These  things  may  seem 
almost  incredible  to  those  who  arc  unaccustomed  to  read 
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the  records  of  many  terrestrial  rerolutionB  in  the  rocks ; 

but,  nevertheless-;,  (>f  these  extinct  glaciers  it  is  true,  that 
just  as  a  skilful  antiquary,  from  the  wreck  of  some  castle 
or  abbey  of  the  Middle  Ages,  can  in  his  mind's  eye  conjure 
up  the  semblaace  of  what  it  was  when  entire,  so  the  geo- 
logist^ from  the  signs  before  him,  can  truthfullj  restore 
whole  systems  of  glaciers  that  once  filled  the  valleys  of 
Nortli  Wales.* 

But  these  things  being  true,  what  relation  in  lime  is 
there  between  the  old  glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  those  of 
Wales  ?  The  elements  from  which  to  attempt  a  solution 
of  this  question  are  few.  First,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
signs  of  glaciation  in  tlie  former  extension  of  still  existing 
Swiss  glaciers,  are  uut  only  identical  in  all  respects  with 
those  of  the  extinct  gkciers  of  Wales,  but  also  that  in 
many  an  Alpine  valley  all  the  ice  marks  remain,  even 
when  no  diminished  glader  still  holds  its  place  amid  its 
uppermost  recesses.  These  in  all  respects  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  aucient  glaciers  of  the  neighbouring  Jura, 
the  Vosges,  or  of  Wales.  Again,  when  we  consider  that  the 
great  old  glaciers  of  the  Oberkad  apparently  opened  out  on 
the  broad  drift-covered  territory  that  extends  northward  to 
the  Jura,  there  is  another  point  of  resemblance.  So  similar 
in  general  structure  and  in  all  its  adjuncts  is  ihis  Drift  \nth 
that  of  tlie  north  of  Em  ope,  that  I  see  no  reason  whatever 
to  doubt  their  identity.  To  add  weight  to  this  opinion,  I  may 
quote  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan  Hill,  who 
informed  me,  that  he  recollects  seeing  in  the  museum  at 
Berne,  a  neglected  collection  of  shells  which  he  believes  to 

♦  And  in  like  manner  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  of  Ireland^  and 
the  mountains  of  the  Vosges.  See  ITogard  and  Doifiui-A«MBl.  '*Ooiip 
4l'(£il  sur  le  Temin  mtiqae  des  Verges,  1848." 
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be  Swisa,  arctic  in  their  groupings  and  subfossily  like  those 
of  our  Newer  Pliocene  beds ;  and  in  the  museum  at  Genera 

a  similar  collection,  among  which  was  Mya  Udivalen»i8,* 
Further,  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  more  superficial 
deposits  associated  with  these,  the  bones  of  the  great  haizy 
elephant  (£.  primigenius),  and  other  maniTnaliaTi  remains, 
occur  by  the  Lake  of  G-eneTa,  near  Zurich,  and  in  other 
places.  Besides  these  circumstances,  tliough  no  one  tliat  I 
know  of  has  yet  proved  tlie  ploughing  of  drift  out  of  the 
mouths  of  Swiss  valleys  by  the  older  and  larger  glaciers,  yet 
in  eveiy  other  respect  the  conditions  are  so  identical,  that 
I  am  prepared  to  expect  that  this  also  will  be  proved;  and 
I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that,  when  glaciers  filled 
the  valleys  of  Wales  it  was  at  that  very  time  (the  Newer 
Pliocene  epoch)  that  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  attained 
•  their  great  original  extension. 

Further,  in  spite  of  the  modem  fiict  that  &r  soutSi  of 
the  equator  the  c6ld  is  greater  than  in  equivalent  northern 
latitudes,  it  is  diffi  ult  not  to  speculate  ou  the  probable  ex- 
istence of  a  climate  perhaps  somewhat  colder  for  nearly  the 
whole  world,  during  what  is  often  called  the  glacial  period ; 
a  period  when  not  only  the  Alps,  but  all  Scandinavia^ 
were  full  of  great  rivers  of  ice  descending  to  the  sea;  when 
the  White  Moimtains  of  North  America  also  had  their  gla- 
ciers f,  and  when  the  great  glaciers  of  the  Himalayah, 
as  described  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker,  descended  5000  feet 
below  their  present  levels,  the  older  moraines  being  in 
one  instance  only  9000  feet  above  the  8ea»  whereas  the 
present  end  of  the  glacier  lies  at  a  height  of  14,000  feet 
Another  point  often  occiurs  to  my  mind, — what  relation 

*  See  also  Juarnal  of  the  Geological  Soeletj,  vol  xii,  p.  120. 
t  So  I WM  informed  ia  1857,  in  eotttmakn  with  Agaaiis. 
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have  these  extinct  glaciers  to  the  human  period?  This  is 
a  subject  on  which  we  still  are  in  the  dark,  but  considering 
that  in  Newer  Pliocene  bone-eaves  flint  knives  have  been 

fuuud, —  there  is  lea-son  to  believe  coeval  %vith  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  and  t)ther  ^Mammalia  partly  extinct; — and 
that  in  France,  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  well  formed  iiint 
hatchets  of  an  old  type  occur  in  fresh-water  and  marine 
strata  of  so-called  Uj  >i>ev  Tertiary  date  * ;  and  also^  that  a 
human  skull  was  dug  out  of  the  so-called  Pliocene  volcanic 
ashes  of  Auvergno,  it  is  possible,  and  perhaps  even  probable, 
that^  long  after  the  Drift  was  raised  above  the  sea,  the 
eyes  of  men  may  have  looked  upon  the  glaciers  of  Wales, 
when  in  their  latter  days,  the  ice  had  shrunk  for  up  into 
the  highest  reoeeses  of  the  mountains. 

*  Confirmed  by  FrestwidL 
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CHAP.  XVII. 
-ETNA. 

.Etna  !  What  business  has  an  luscoiit  of  ^4^tua  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  doings  of  the  Alpine  Club  ?  iEtna  is 
not  in  the  Alps;  nor  is  it  13,000  feet  high,  as  the 
Catanians  vainly  pretend.* 

Let  me  tell  tlic  objector  that  the  Alpine  Club,  while  it 
derivea  ita  name  from  one  familiar  group  of  Jiiouutains, 
is  thoroughly  Catholic  in  its  principlen,  and  already  sees 
visions  of  a  banner  with  a  strange  device  floating  on  the 
summit  of  Popocatepetl  and  of  DharwaJagiri^  and  is 
hoping  by  the  influence  of  its  enlightened  members  to 
drive  out  the  last  remnanis  of  the  worship  of  Mighty 
Munibo  Jumbo  from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  And 
so  neither  his  fiery  nature  nor  his  transalpine  position 
have  been  considered  as  sufiicient  reasons  for  excluding 

*  Captain  Smyth  in  1815  fixed  the  height  of  iCtna  at  10,874  English  feet 
bjr  tiigoQoinetrieal  mMniremenC ;  In  1824  Sir  John  Henchel,  who  was 
ignora&t  of  this  rcsultg  asoortwDed  bj  means  of  careful  barometrical  calcn* 
lations  that  its  height  was  10,872^  feet,  but  to  the  present  day  many  of  the 
Cataninns,  with  a  most  praiseworthy  zeal  for  the  honour  of  their  mountain, 
refuse  tu  bate  uite  inch  of  the  13.000  feet  which  they  have  been  taught  to 
assign  to  it  by  earlier  measurers ;  though  indeed,  Ferrara  informs  us  that 
Mme  ham  mppoied  it  lo  be  five  milei^  ochtra  mom.  No«r  aa  a  Neapotitain 
mile  is  equal  to  S1S6'S  English  feet,  this  would  give  the  yvrj  respectable 
height  of  30,681,  i.  e.  nearly  3000  feet  higher  than  the  highest  pealt  of  the 
Himalaya,  a  re»nU  to  whic^  I  would  ?eiy  reapectfttUj  call  the  atteotioa  of 
|iatriottc  Cauuiians. 
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the  glory  of  Sicily  from  compauionahip  with  the  frozen 
gittTits  f)f  Ceotral  Europe. 

ly  the  poor  wiiter»  howeyer  feel  that  I  labour  under  a 
great  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  my  comrades. 
Most  of  their  ground  is  known  but  to  very  few,  and  if  they 
bhould  (Xjcasionally  ^ve  the  reins  to  iinagiuatiou,  a 
practice  which,  after  all,  many  illustrious  writers  have 
Fanctioned,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  found  out,  or  called 
ugly  names.  But  this  i£tna  of  mine  has  been  yiaited 
and  written  about  by  all  sorts  of  people,  even  by  ladies 
unprotected  by  those  scarlet  continuations,  which  one  fair 
tourist  so  p^racefiilly  Jissumes;  and  tlnis,  should  I  make  ever 
NO  little  a  slip  either  in  ascending  or  descending,  up  will 
go  my  legS)  and,  as  T)e  Quincy  says  on  a  somewhat 
different  subject^  I  shall  be  ^^knded  in  a  lugubrious 
sedentaiy  posture,  to  the  derision  of  all  critics,  compo- 
sitors, pressmen,  devils,  and  devillets.** 

Thdugli  I  had  never  been  in  Sicily  till  the  spring  of 
1 858  the  peak  of  ^tna  was  as  welcome  as  the  face  of  an 
old  friend,  when  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  from  the  public 
gardens  of  Caltagirone.  I  had  been  wandering  along  the 
western  and  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  a  burning 
sky,  and  —  to  speak  truth  — had  foimd  a  good  deal  of  the 
country  through  which  we  juussed  flat  and  uninteresting. 
My  thoughts  and  longings  had  often  turned  to  tlie  land  of 
glacier^  but  now  with  a  distance  of  only  fifty  miles  between 
us  I  saw  a  veritable  snow-be^rinkled  mountain^  and  dwelt 
with  pleasure  on  the  thought  that  in  three  or  four  days' 
time,  if  ail  were  well,  1  should  know  something  more 
about  its  summit. 

1  reached  Tatania  about  mid-day  on  tlie  29th  of  April, 
and  could  1  have  had  my  own  way,  should  have  started 
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that  afternoon  for  the  ascent;  hut  my  worthy  guide^ 
Giuseppe  Lazarro*,  who,  in  common  with  all  other 

Sicilians,  fully  believes  that  to  go  to  the  toj)  of  .KtiiM  is  a 
most  treineudous  uudertaking,  by  no  means  to  be  treated 
with  levity,  or  without  the  most  careful  preparation, 
insisted  on  my  waiting  till  the  following  day*  Feeling  that 
he  was  much  too  good  a  fellow  to  quarrel  with,  I  yielded 
to  his  arrangement,  nay,  I  carried  my  submission  so  far  as 
to  permit  bim  to  purchase  for  me  an  eftemuuite  apparatus 
of  worsted  gloves  and  stockings,  without  which  he  declai  ed 

• 

1  could  not  possibly  succeed  in  the  attempt.  I  did  indeed 
protest  at  first,  and  explained,  but  in  vain,  that  I  had 
gone  up  one  or  two  hills  before,  and  that  I  had  nerer. 

fouud  tiie  want  of  tbem.  'M^^tua,''  sjiid  be,  solemnly, 
"is  diflerent  from  all  other  mountains.  Many  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  in  Switzerland  have  talked  to  me 
as  you  do  now  before  they  ascended  Mtn&,  but  when 
they  came  down  they  said,  *  Your  mountain  is  terrible, 
it  is  fiur  more  difficult  than  anytbing  in  Switserland.*** 
Unwilling  to  wound  iiis  j)atriotic  feelings,  I  yielded 
the  point,  and  teUiii<j;  bim  to  get  what  he  pleased,  but  to  be 
particularly  careM  that  we  had  enough  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  went  out  for  a  drive  through  the  environs  of  Catania. 
The  road  to  Messina  by  the  shores  of  the  blue  Mediterra- 
nean (by  the  bye,  it  is  really  blue,  bluer  even  than  the 
Rhone  at  (leneva)  is  extremely  pleasant.  Low  liills  rising 
close  to  the  sea  shut  out  the  view  of  the  volcano  itself,  but 

•  There  is  not  a  better  goide  for  the  tour  of  Sicilj  than  Giu3ei>pe 
I^carro,  He  it  not  onlj  tboroughly  ac^uuinted  with  the  topography  of 
tho  wmujf  bttt  if  an  admiralile  caterer,  a  ttuM  attentive  valel^  and  an  in* 
comparable  cook.  In  the  actual  lUcent  of  ^tna,  it  ii  alwajre  tuoal  to  en- 
the  gvidce  of  the  vicinity,  who  all  look  up  to  Laaarro  with  nnboonded 
reipect. 
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you  are  coDstantly  reminded  of  its  proximity  by  tlie 
iautn^tic  niasaes  of  lava,  which  form  the  only  beach  for 
some  distance.  This  lava  is  very  black,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  wildness  of  its  forms  would  have  a  sombre  effect. 
Bat  as  it  is,  the  gracefttl  fluid  lines,  and  the  crested  waves 
that  tell  of  the  fiery  storm  wliicli  must  once  have  raged 
there,  are  anything  but  disagreeable  to  the  eye.  There 
are,  moreover,  many  little  flowering  plants,  which  grow 
even  in  the  fissures  of  the  lava;  and  wherever  any  accumu- 
lation of  earth  has  taken  place,  there  is  plenty  of  bright 
green  folia!j;e. 

CaUiuia  itself  is  built  upon  this  same  bed  of  lava,  which 
extends  for  some  miles  in  the  direction  I  was  now  travel > 
ling,  and  also  for  nearly  three  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  as  I  found,  somewhat  to  my  disappointment^  on  the 
following  morning,  when  in  search  of  a  sandy  shore,  where 
I  might  bathe  with  comfort.  Indeed,  you  are  completely 
haunted  by  lava;  walls  are  built  of  it,  roads  are  mended 
with  it;  you  sit  down  upon  a  bench,  it  is  made  of  lava; 
you  buy  a  pipe  bowl,  and  it  is  lava  too;  ladies  wear  it  in 
a  thousand  forms  round  their  wrists,  and  round  their 
necks,  in  their  ears,  and  on  their  bosoms.  I  almost  wonder 
they  don't  make  it  into  somethin-/  to  eat;  perhaps  they 
do,  for  their  "  zuppa**  is  remarkably  like  hot  water  with  a 
sprinkling  of  dirt  in  it,  and  this  is  very  probably  grated 
lava. 

We  left  Oatania  on  the  following  day,  at  2.15  p.m.,  in 

full  marching  order,  as  we  were  to  puisue  our  route  towards 
Messina,  after  ascending  JEtutu 

The  road  to  l^^icolosi  is  a  sharp  ascent  of  twelve  miles, 
but  as  Giuseppe  had  made  up  his  mind  that  we  were  to 
have  the  best  inn*B  best  room,  and  as  we  knew  that  there 
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were  one  or  two  other  parties  on  tlie  road,  we  kept  our 
mules  going  at  a  very  pretty  pace,  and  reached  the  resting- 
place  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  some  considezable  time 
before  our  pursuers. 

Giuseppe  wius  certainly  riglit  in  his  selection.  Our  inn 
was  very  preferable  to  the  rival  esuibliriluueut;  but  our 
haste  cost  us  dear  in  one  respect,  as  one  of  the  mules,  who 
carried  the  greater  part  of  the  baggage,  the  whole  kitchen 
apparatus,  and  the  muleteer,  sweated  profusely,  and  then, 
being  put  into  a  cold  stable,  (of  course  his  master  never 
thought  of  i  ul)l(ing  him  down,)  wj\.s  seized  with  a  severe  fit 
of  shivering.  Alas,  poor  beast,  had  he  been  in  England, 
he  would  have  had  a  warm  mash  and  a  good  rub ;  as,  how- 
ever, he  was  in  Sicily,  he  was  taken  to  the  doctor's  and 
bled  II*  Of  course  the  next  .morning  he  was  too  weak  for 
hiD  regular  work,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  riding  him, 
while  my  own  favourite,  who,  though  the  snortingest  of 
beasts,  had  a  peculiarly  pleasant  amble,  was  compelled  to 
carry  the  pots  and  pans. 

.  As  soon  as  I  reached  Nioolosi,  I  went  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Dr.  Gemellaro,  a  wealthy  landowner  in  those  parts, 

who  considers  i^tua  under  his  flpecial  patronage.  He  is  a 
particularly  agreeable  and  courtcuim  old  jx^ntleman,  atnl 
takes  great  pleasure  in  receiving  strangers,  and  talking 
with  them  about  his  own  mountain,  or  about  the  dis- 

*  An  English  coachman  in  the  service  of  a  Neapolitan  nobleman,  toW 
mu  an  amusing  incident,  illastrative  of  the  intense  love  for  bleeding  amongst 
Italians.  He  was  driving  a  pair  of  young  and  spirited  horses,  who  taking 
fright  upMt  the  eafriage,aiid  hewia  thrown  from iIm  box.  Being;  howerw, 
onlj  iXijjbllj  duuiged,  be  had  bImIecii  himiclf,  tad  mm  prooeeding  at  once 
to  assist  hu  proitiaite  horses,  when  two  worthies  with  solemn  faces  came  npi, 
and  while  one  presented  a  chair,  the  other  drew  forth  ii  lancet  and  en- 
treated to  be  allowed  to  let  a  little  blood.  If"  T  ri'^'htly  remember  the  COD- 
closioit  of  the  titory,  the  bloud  that  flowed  wu^i  uut  i-.ngiuh. 
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coveries  of  modem  science,  for  which  he  has  a  most 
profound  respect.  His  kindness,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  mere  courtesy,  but  he  vohintarily  uudertake8  to  arrange 
for  his  visitors  the  whole  business  of  guides  and  mules  for 
the  ascent.  In  hict,  he  kindly  acts  as  a  sort  of  honoraiy 
des  ffuidee,  and  performs  the  duties  of  the  office  most 
efficiently.  I  told  him  that  although  I  was  aware  he 
would  have  others  to  provide  for  soon,  1  wished  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  should  be  obliged  by  his  securing  for  me 
a  good  guide,  with  whom  I  might  pusli  on  in  advance  if  I 
thought  fit.  This  he  promised  to  do,  and  after  a  long 
and  pleasant  chat^  I  hade  him  good  hye,  with  a  promise  to 
pay  him  another  viat  on  my  return  from  the  top. 

From  the  Doctor's  I  went  to  the  second  inn,  where  I 
found  my  fellow-travellers  that  were  to  be.  They  were 
four  in  number,  two  Italian  gentlemen,  and  a  Parisian  and 
his  wife,  lately  manied,  and  making,  as  I  fancied,  their 
wedding  trip.*  He  was  a  very  genial,  lively  fellow,  and 
his  wife  a  most  agreeable  mixture  of  courage  and  modesty, 
a  blusliing,  feminine  little  woman,  but  full  of  enterprise, 
and  ready  tor  an^ihiug,  though  more  than  half  atittid  she 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  her  own  boldness. 

We  started  together  at  eight  o'clock  P.x.,  they  with 
three  guides,  and  I  with  my  one,  besides  which  we  were 
honoured  with  tlie  company  of  a  queer  nondescript  kind  of 
gentleman,  distantly  connected,  I  believe,  with  the  mules, 
who  carried  a  lantern,  and  who  was  the  only  pedestrian  of 
the  parfy. 

*  They  hsd  left  Fslemio  m  day  or  tiro  in  sdfaace  of  mc^  sad  bad  pmad 
ov«r  ncmrljr  the  same  ground.  How  they  managed  in  mch  wratcbed  hoTels 
as  the  so-called  inns  at  Sciacca,  Montallegro,  (anything  but  a  **  cheerful 
ni'Mititnin  ").  juid  Caltagironc.  I  cannot  conceive.  Should  matrimony  ever 
he  fail  me,  1  shall  not  endeavour  to  lest^n  thu  violence  of  the  Hrsl  ibock  by 
truvclliug  through  Sicily  with  the  partner  of  my  misfortune. 
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The  ascent  was  veiy  gradual  at  first.  It  lay  oyer  lava, 
in  some  parte  very  rough,  but  for  the  most  part  formed 
into  a  good  enough  road.   The  pace  was  decidedly  slow, 

but  not  so  the  conversiition,  for  we  chatted,  and  laughed, 
and  sang  right  merrily.  After  we  had  been  moving  about 
an  hour,  the  moon  rose  in  a  nearly  cloudless  sky,  and 
showed  us  the  sea  girdling  the  plain  at  our  feet,  while  we 
got  a  more  accurate  view  of  one  another  than  we  had  been 
able  to  obtMn  by  the  aid  of  our  Jack-a-Lantern,  We  now 
soon  came  on  to  some  grass  slopes,  dotted  with  small 
scraggy  oaks,  and  fine  chestnut  trees,  but,  unfortunately, 
we  were  too  early  in  the  season  for  foliage  at  so  great  on 
elevation* 

At  ten  a  halt  was  called  to  rest  and  feed  the  mules,  and 

half  an  hour  was  spent,  if  not  wasted,  on  this  plea. 
The  guides  collected  a  bundle  of  wood,  and  had  a 
roaring  fire  in  no  time.  They  seemed  to  find  much 
solace  in  its  warmth ;  but  we  were  not  at  all  cold,  and 
preferred  forming  ourselves  into  a  second  group  at  some 
distance,  where  we  spent  the  time  princijKdly  in  growling 
at  the  weather,  which  had  changed  in  the  xnoA  shame- 
less manner,  for  heavy  masses  of  cloud  were  rolling  in 
upon  lis,  and  threatened  rain  or  snow  before  morning. 

Our  spirits^  however,  were  decidedly  anti-barometrical, 
as  I  think  they  rather  rose  than  the  reverse ;  and,  assuming 
at  the  bid^g  of  the  guides  the  worsted  overalls  we  had 
brought  witli  us,  we  got  again  into  the  sjuidle  at  10.30. 
We  had  not  ridden  far,  when  we  came  to  our  first  snow, 
all  of  which,  by  the  bye,  is  the  property  of  his  lordship  the 
Bishop  of  Catania,  who  is  said  to  make  a  goodly  income 
by  the  sale  of  an  artide^  which  is  the  universal  summer 
luxury  of  the  Sicilian  population.    It  lay  scattered  about 
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ill  large  patclies,  lillin-^  up  Hn-  hollows  (»t'  the  *rrass  slopes, 
and  partially  coDoealiug  tiic  banks  of  lava  which  were 
very  broken  and  irregular,  and  wbicb  gave  some  trouble 
to  our  beasts.  Vocifemtioa^  however^  and  kicking  will 
always  rouse  a  Sicilian  mule  to  super-brutal  efforts ;  and 
the  style  in  which  my  beast,  wlio  was  leading,  took  each 
mauvais  paft  was  highly  creditable.  Leapin<y  and 
climbing  almost  mtli  the  steadiness  and  agility  of  a  goat, 
he  seemed  as  much  at  home  among  snow  and  iava,  as  on 
a  high  road;  hut,  non  omnia  possumus  omne8,  ^aH 
mules  have  not  the  same  legs,**  and  the  difficulties  of 
sundry  inferior  animals  in  the  caravan,  who  liesitated  to 
follow  his  brilliant  example,  warned  us  about  12.45  that  it 
was  time  to  think  of  picketting  the  beasts,  and  trusting 
to  our  own  exertions  for  the  rest  of  the  ascent. 

The  Doctor  had  very  kindly  presented  me  with  a  bottle 
of  wine  grown  upon  the  mountain ;  and  although  I  had 
ori^nally  some  idea  of  drinking  it  on  the  summit,  I  felt 
now  that,  as  it  was  highly  improbable  that  the  rest  of  the 
party  would  be  with  me  there,  it  would  be  more  m  accord- 
ance with  good  fellowship  to  attack  it  at  once.  I  an- 
nounced, therefore,  to  the  group  around  me  the  prize  I 
had  got,  and  the  treat  I  intended  for  them,  and  taking 
troin  Hiy  pocket  that  instrument  wliich  no  wij^e  traveller 
is  ever  without,  drew  forth  the  envious  cork  that  separated 
us  from  the  promised  nectar. 

The  bouquet  was  peculiar,  perhaps  volcanic;  but  I 
passed  the  cup  round  to  each  in  turn,  commencing  of 
course,  with  niv  l:>;r  friend.  It  was  received  by  each  with 
solemnity  belittiug  the  occjusion.  There  was  silence.  The 
draught  was  too  exquisite  to  allow  of  words*  My  turn 
came  to  drink,  and  I  drank. 

There  is  a  somewhat  musty  proverb  as  to  the  im- 
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propriety  «»f  examining  the  mouth  of  a  gift  hoiHe, 
moreover  it  is  written,  nil  nwl  bonum  de  mmiuhl 
Be  not  alarmed,  dear  reader ;  the  Doctor  lives,  happily, 
and  is  still  the  source  of  happiness  to  all  around  him ;  bnt 
the  bottle — the  bottle  lies  *'down  among  the  dead  men,** 
and  perluips  I  cur^lit  to  s;iy  no  more  about  it;  yet  for  the 
sake  of  ncieiice,  and  that  wiiie  merchants  may  he  enahled 
to  offer  the  article,  as  something  very  curiouH/'  to  their 
customers,  who  live  at  home  at  ease,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that  the  ''genuine  ^tna  wine**  may  be  successfully 
manufactured  by  droiming  a  box  of  ludfers  in  a  bottle  of 
Cape. 

Dear  Gemellaro,  thy  heart  is  more  geueraus  than  thy 
wine,  and  for  an  hour*s  pleasant  chat  with  thee^  I  would 
gladly  submit  to  be  drenched  with  a  more  nauseous  fluid 
than  that  first  draught  which  I  imbibed  on  the  morning 
of  May-day,  1858. 

I  soon  found,  as  I  auticiiiatcd,  that  my  pace  wa.<?  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  other  travellers,  but  I  ditl  not  expect 
that  I  should  knock  up  my  guide  in  the  first  quarter  of  an 
hour.  A  sound  of  heavy  panting,  however,  just  behind  my 
ear,  informed  me  that  unless  I  intended  to  go  up  entirely 
by  myself,  I  nuist  slacken  sail.  We  were  at  this  time 
ascending  the  easiest  possible  snow  .slopes,  very  gentle 
rise,  and  the  snow  just  crunching  to  the  foot,  so  that  no- 
thing could  have  been  better  for  a  good  burst  But  when  I 
asked  my  panting  companion  if  he  would  like  a  minute^s 
rest,  he  snatched  at  the  idea  with  eager  gratitude,  but 
evidently  had  some  further  suggestion  to  niake.  At  last, 
ujx)n  encoui^ement,  he  spake,  and  gave  me  to  imiierstand 
that  the  pace  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  inconvenient. 
''The  signer  wishes  to  see  the  sun-rise  from  the  summit?** 
•*  Assuredly  the  signer  does.**   "  But  if  his  excellency  goes 
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80  fiast,  he  will  be  there  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the 
time."  In  «hort,  it  wa^s  clear  that,  if  I  persevt  red  m  the 
pace  I  had  adopte<l,  we  should  reach  the  top  in  less  than 
two  hours*  and  as  I  felt  it  would  be  abeiud  to  select  that 
as  a  waiting-place*,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  loimge 
lazily  up,  and  take  as  much  time  over  the  ascent  as  pos- 
sible. Hilt  with  a  clear  moonliirht  iiiLrht,  and  ?tii  Alpine 
comrade  or  two,  guides  might  be  de8jji.sed,  and  at  least 
two  hours  saved  in  the  ascent.  That  is  to  say,  the 
travellers  might  safely  start  two  hours  later  than  the 
usual  time,  and  be  sure  of  reaching  the  summit  half  an 
hour  before  sunrise,  f 

Our  route  lay  princijKtUy  over  beds  of  lava,  sometimes 
bare,  but  more  often  covered  with  a  thin  c<»atiii<,'  of  snow, 
and  occasionally  we  trod  on  the  solid  rock,  if  such  a  wofd 
as  solid  can  be  applied  to  a  volcano.  At  2.30  we  reached 
the  Casa  degli  Inglesi,  now  a  ruined  shed  filled  with  snow, 
but  one  of  the  Doctor's  darling  projects  is  to  rebuild  it  in 
a  HiUi  h  crrander  and  more  siihstaiitial  form.  And  1  can- 
not but  hope  that  all  visitors  will  increase  his  subscription 
list  according  to  their  means,  for  he  has  obtained  a  sadly 
small  per-oentage  of  the  required  sum. 

Choosing  the  sheltered  side  of  the  hut,  we  sat  down  for 
half  an  hour's  chat,  which  was  certainly  conducted  under 
difficulties,  my  Italian  being  Aiiglo-Tu scan,  and  the  guide's 
still  worse,  for  the  genuine  Sicilian  bears  as  close  a  resem- 

*  Tbh  mm  mj  fedJng  at  the  tiim,  but  I  sfkerwards  diioov«red  thai  ii 
fvoidd  have  itally  been  retj  egreeeUe  fo  have  had  m  two  henn*  fDOoee  In 

the  warm  ashes  at  the  top. 

f  Ttif*  only  plricf  ivJifrr-  there  conld  be  the  ^lightest  daiip'  r  in  ascending 
without  a  guiilf,  is  the  c<lu:i'  of  th>,«  crater.  If  there  were  as  much  smoke  as 
on  the  niglit  I  ascended,  a  stranger  luigiii  rcacli  the  edge  before  be  was 
tarn  of  its  hnt  bearing  in  mind  that  he  mnit  begin  to  expect  it  in 
twent7*fi ve  minntee  from  the  Gam  degll  Ingicn,  lie  eonid  oome  to  no  miihap 
If  he  walked  wariljr. 
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bkmce  to  Italian  as  the  broadest  Scotch  does  to  the 
kDgUBge  of  Cockaigne.  We  managed,  however,  to  get  on 
very  well,  and  onr  good  understanding  was  promoted  hj  a 

guod  pull  at  some  vino  del  piiese  (which,  though  not  bril- 
liant, was  also,  happily,  not  volcanic ),  till  at  three  o'clock 
we  started  for  the  ascent  of  the  final  cone. 

This  was  almost  entirely  oowed  with  loose  fine  ashes, 
and  as  the  slope  was  steep,  it  was  stiffish  work,  and  the 
occasional  pieces  of  bare  rock  were  yeiy  welcome,  though 
after  all,  it  was  but  a  sliort  affair.  In  about  thirty-five 
minutes  luy  guide  threw  iiimself  down,  aud  when  I  8ug« 
gested  that  it  was  a  pity  to  wait,  till  we  had  reached  the 
summit^  he  informed  me  that  we  were  there  already.  We 
were,  in  fact,  within  twenty  yards  of  the  edge  of  the  crater; 
but  the  smoke  was  so  dense  that  we  could  see  nothing. 

The  quantity  of  Fmnku  that  issues  from  -,'Etna  is  very 
variable,  and  in  still  weather  it  ascends  so  vertically  that 
the  visitor  finds  no  inconvenience  from  it  But  nnfor- 
tanately  this  morning  there  was  a  great  deal  of  wind^  and 
we  had  been  terribly  annoyed  and  half  snffocated  for  some 
time  by  the  dense  sulphurous  volumes  beaten  down  upon 
us.  I  now  lay  down  in  tlie  fishes,  which  were  very  warm 
and  comfortable ;  aud  avoiding  the  vapour,  by  keeping  my 
&ce  quite  close  to  the  hill  side,  settled  myself  down  for 
half  an  houi^s  dose,  in  the  hope  that  the  smoke  might 
abate.  As  I  found,  on  waking,  there  was  no  symptom  of 
such  a  happy  consummation,  ami  nu  liHuce  of  our  being 
able  to  see  anything  of  the  sunrise  from  the  highest  point, 
I  determined  to  commence  the  descent,  but  advanced  first 
to  the  edge  of  the  crater  to  gaui»  if  possible,  some  idea  of 
its  form.  Alas  I  I  could  see  only  a  few  feet  of  jagged 
precipice  immediately  beneath  me,  and  beyond,  nothing 
but  thick  darkness. 

1 1 
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It  was  clear  ^Etua  was  not  in  a  goorl  humour  tliis  morn- 
ing, 80  turiiiiig  my  ])ack  ujK)u  his  sulky  graudeiu^,  1  wsus. 
soon  sliding  rapidly  throxigh  the  ashes^  and  as  we  emerged 
from  the  smoke,  I  saw  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  early 
dawn  the  rest  of  the  party  dose  beneath  me^  on  the 
plateau  of  the  Casa  degli  Inglesi,  evidently  engaged  in 
some  very  interesting  occupation.  A  minute  more,  and  I 
wa8  in  the  midst  of  them ;  they  were  drinking ;  it  was  a 
thirsty  moment. 

Shortly  after  this  the  sun  afose^  and  here  ought  to 
follow  a  glowing  deecription  of  the  soeneiy  and  of  the  beau- 
tiful shadow  of  the  mountain  stretching  acrofw  the  island ; 
but,  as  is  too  often  the  case  even  in  Italy,  the  horizon 
was  so  clouded  that  it  was  more  than  half  an  hour  after 
the  actual  rinng  of  the  sun  before  we  saw  anything  of  his 
orb,  and  even  then  instead  of  shining  forth  as  the  glorious 
Lord  of  Day,  he  presented  that  ridiculous  rayless  appear- 
ance which  we  Englishmen  fimey  he  exhibits  only  to  our  own 
cheerful  island  in  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

Altogether  it  was  a  failure ;  we  saw  indeed  the  distant 
Calabrian  coast,  and  caught  some  fine  glimpses  of  the 
ishind  itself^  but  there  was  no  colour,  no  warmth. 

Bidding  my  companions  ban  vojfOffe^  as  they  were  going 
on  to  the  top,  and  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  accompany 
them  for  a  second  suffocation,  I  set  off  to  visit  tlie  cele- 
brated Val  di  Bove.  I  had  supposed  that  this  was  an 
ancient  crater,  and  my  guide  confirmed  me  in  this  view, 
but  I  have  since  discovered  that  geologists  are  of  an  oppo- 
rite  opinion,  and  that  it  is  in  reality  a  huge  rent  in  tilie 
mountain,  the  result  of  some  tremendous  earthquake, 
coincident  probably  v^ith  an  eruption,  at  a  very  remote 
period.  Be  tliis  as  it  may,  it  is  by  fax  the  most  striking 
sight  of  i£tna»  It  is  a  vast  oval  arena,  nearly  five  miles 
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in  its  longest  diameter,  the  walls  of  which,  almost  vertical, 
and  in  parts  between  2000  and  3000  feet  deep»  are  of  the 
deepest  black,  and  split  into  tbe  most  fimtastio  shapes, 
while  the  floor,  as  it  were,  is  covered  with  snow  of  dazzlinfr 
brightness,  out  of  which  rise,  here  and  there,  monstrous 
obelisks  of  rock. 

Having  gazed  my  fill,  I  now  commenced  a  rapid  descent* 
There  was  nothing  like  a  glissade,  but  the  snow  was  just 
steep  enough  to  get  up  a  kind  of  skating  movement,  and 
by  throwing  out  the  feet  quickly,  a  very  good  pace  was 
possible.  My  guide  seemed  perfectly  amazed  when  he  saw 
me  shooting  away  in  this  style,  and  leaving  him  far 
behind;  but  I  went  on  my  way  rejoicing,  and  after  more 
than  once  mistaking  some  black  lumps  of  lava  for  the  mules, 
I  at  last  caught  dght  of  them  kicking,  and  devouring 
one  another's  tails,  as  is  their  wont*  J ack-^tF-Lantern  was  in 
charge  of  them,  and  immediately  on  my  joining  him  he 
b^pan  to  reproach  me  for  not  persevering,  nor  do  I  think 
he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  had  reached  the 
summi<«  till  my  panting  companion  arrived,  and  assured 
him  that  it  was  true,  but  that  he  had  never  seen  such  a 
signer  before.  I  remarked  that  I  was  accustomed  to 
mountains.    "  Credo  cosi,"  was  the  exclainal  ton  of  both. 

I  now  made  a  hearty  breakfast,  washing  down  some 
tough  beef  and  a  whole  pigeon  (and  Italian  pigeons  are 
worth  eating,  very  different  from  the  bits  of  things  one  gets 
in  England)  by  another  copious  draught  of  vmo  del  paeae. 
With  some  kicking  and  no  little  bawling  the  mules  were 
saddled,  and  a  pleasant  ride  in  the  still  early  morning 
brought  us  to  Nicolosi  at  7.50,  to  the  utter  siurprise  of  the 
nativeB,  who  did  not  expect  us  before  mid-day. 

Poor  old  Giuseppe  looked  bitterly  disappointed,  as  he  had 
hoped  to  squeeze  out  another  daj  at  NieolosL    Still  I 
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think  his  dii^rust  gave  way  to  astonishment^  nay,  perhaps^ 
almost  to  admiratioiiy  when  I  told  him  to  get  things  in 
readiness^  as  I  should  start  in  half  an  hour.  Will  not 
the  signer  sleep?"  "No.**  **  Is  not  the  signer  ready  for 
a  collazione  ?**  "  He  has  had  one  already."  And  so  before 
nine,  spite  of  Giu>;eppe's  difficulties,  I  bad  taken  an  aft'ec- 
tionate  farewell  of  the  dear  old  doctor^  and  was  again  in  the 
saddle  m  r<mte  for  GiardinL 

The  whole  affair  occupied  leas  than  twelve  houis. 
Practised  mountaineers  might  walk  all  the  way,  or  take 
mules  as  far  as  possible,  ami  tlien  getting  general  directions 
from  their  guid^  and  leaving  him  whenever  they  saw  tit, 
would  manage  the  whole  distance  from  Nicolosi  and  back 
in  nine  hours^  witli  perfect  ease.  They  might  perhaps 
have  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  best  point  for  looking 
down  into  the  Val  di  Hove  without  him,  Imt  it  they  feared 
this,  they  could  instruct  him  to  follow  them  to  the  Casa 
degli  Inglesi,  and  wait  for  them  on  their  descent;  though 
I  believe  that  most  mountaineers  would  find  it  out  for 
themselves,  if  they  remembered  when  descending  to  bear 
away  considerably  to  the  leit  after  leaving  the  shed.  It  is 
an  interesting  ascent  even  with  such  weathir  ,j-s  sve  had, 
and  with  a  clear  sky  it  would  be  a  glorious  excursion. 

J.  F.  lUSDT. 


NoTK  nr  THB  Edttoh. 

Every  traveller  gives,  aQd  ought  to  give,  the  result  of  his 
own  experience.  Mine  —  gained  in  an  ascent  made  maiiy 
years  ago,  early  in  May,  1841 — would  have  led  me  to  speak 
more  wamily  tliaa  ^Ir.  Hardy  has  done  of  the  interest  of  the 
excursion  and  the  splendour  of  the  view  from  the  summit,  and 
not  80  lightly  as  he  ha|!  of  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent  of  ^tna  at 
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that,  season  of  the  year.  Trusting  to  my  legs,  I  took  no  inul(^ 
and  but  a  light  extra  coat  to  vveur  at  the  tup  of  the  mountain 
over  the  cotton  dress  in  which  I  made  on  foot  much  <.f  the 
tour  of  Sicily.  During  the  night  a  passing  storm  drenched 
us ;  the  snow,  which  lay  deep  enough  to  cover  all  but  part 
of  tin:  roof  of  the  Cix^a  degli  Inglesi,  was  very  soft  fur  a  great 
part  of  the  way.  Towards  morning  the  cold  became  severe, 
and  when  we  reached  the  top,  an  hour  before  sunrise,  my  coat, 
which  had  been  strapped  to  a  provision  basket,  was  frozen  so 
liard  that  I  oonld  not  put  it  on.  I  was  gUd  to  find  some  snow 
with  whidi  to  rub  two  flngen  which  had  beeinne  insensible. 

The  great  crater,  a  league  in  circomf^nvnce,  which  was,  I 
belicTe^  noch  altered  during  the  eruption  of  the  following  year, 
presented  a  grand  and  extraordinary  appearance.  In  a  few 
places  arose  columns  of  steam  from  fissures  in  the  lava,  but 
elsewhere  snow  remained  nnmelted,  wherever  a  ledge  or  crag 
allowed  it  to  rest.  The  glories  of  sunrise  from  JEtna  have 
been  often  described.  I  will  merely  say  that  tliey  soon  dis- 
pelled all  thought  of  fktigue  and  discomfort 

Solid  boots,  or  else  a  second  pair  in  reserve^  are  strongly  to 
be  recommended  to  those  who  tiy  the  experiment  of  walking. 
Mine  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  lava,  and  in  that  state  my  feet 
sufl^ed  much  firom  coming  in  contact  with  the  dense  tufis  of 
the  spiny  <^lifra^alKf  Madm,  varying  in  sise  and  shape  from  a 
large  hedgehog  to  a  hunch  five  foot  long  and  two  high,  com- 
pared to  which,  forcing  one's  way  throng  the  stoutest  furae 
bush  or  quickset  hedge  is  but  child's  play. 

The  only  plants  seen  in  ilower  in  the  upper  region,  above 
the  limit  of  trees,  were  the  widely  spread  Draba  {EropkUa), 
verfMf  Var.  injlata^  and  Viola  gracilis  of  Bivonji,  first  observed 
on  .i^tna  by  Cupani.  Bertoioni  considers  this  to  be  the  same 
as  his  V,  keUropkjfUa^  in  which  I  venture  to  differ  fi  om  him. 
It  is,  probably,  as  well  as  a  very  similar  plant  from  the 
Bithynian  OlympuB,  to  be  counted  among  ihe  varieties  of  F.  * 
€alearaia» 
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CHAP.  XVUI. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOB  ALPINE  TRAVELLEBS. 

It  baa  been  thought  defliiable  to  bring  together  in  a  short 
paper,  a  wiety  of  suggestions,  which  are  oflfered  to  those 

who  undertake  ezcorsions  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Alps, 
with  a  view  either  U)  tlieir  own  safety  and  comfort,  or  to  the 
information  which  they  may  acquire  and  make  available 
for  others.  No  attempt  is  made  to  offer  dialled  sugges- 
taons  to  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  researches  in  any 
special  branch  of  sdenoe.  Such  persons  must  be  far  more 
competent  than  the  writer  of  this  paper  to  tlutLTiniiie  the 
object*?  which  slioukl  especially  engage  their  attention,  and 
the  most  effective  means  for  pursuing  their  inquiries ;  but 
since  so  many  of  otir  countrymen  have  ceased  to  content 
themselves  with  following  beaten  tracks,  and  have  directed 
theur  energies  to  the  exploration  of  the  unknown  or  rarely 
ar'ceHsible  portions  of  the  Euiopciui  A1]j.s  and  of  other  high 
mountain  regions,  it  may  be  hoped  that  many  of  them  will 
be  disposed  to  turn  to  account  opportunities,  which  few 
professed  men  of  science  have  been  able  to  enjoy,  fat  con- 
tributing to  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  nature.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  men  who  are  fully  engaged  in  other 
piirsuit«  should,  during  short  intervals  of  recreation,  devote 
themselves  to  laborious  observations  that  usually  require 
previous  knowledge  and  preparation,  as  well  aa  emnbroua 
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apparafcos ;  but  when  the  attention  of  such  penonB  is  directed 
to  partieular  points,  where  they  may,  with  little  trouble^  con- 
tribute to  the  general  store  facts  that  may  be  of  positive 

value,  it  seemn  uot  uurea^ouable  to  £Uik  for  their  co-opera- 
tion. 

One  proviso,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  mention  at 
the  outset^  as  it  regards  the  point  in  which  amateur  contri- 
butors to  science  are  too  often  deficient.  Scrupulous  and 
minute  accuracy  is  the  condition  that  can  alone  give 

scientific  value  to  observations.  A  iiute,  however  short, 
made  at  the  iustant^  or  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity  — 
the  substitution  of  measurement^  for  distances  and  angles^ 
in  place  of  mere  estimates,  whenever  this  ia  practicsble — 
the  record  of  the  precise  date>  and  in  some  cases  the  hour 
of  the  (lay  —  these  and  otlier  precautioiiH,  some  of  which 
are  specitied  ainougst  the  f»jll(jwiii<^  Hiiggestions,  rnay  make 
the  whole  difference  between  the  value  or  the  woi-thless- 
ness  of  a  traveller's  contribution  to  the  treasury  of  science. 

Mode  of  Travelling  in  the  Sigh  Alps* 

This  subject  requires  a  few  words  of  allusion  to  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  incident  to  travelling  in  a  region 
where,  excepting  steep  &ces  of  rock,  the  snrfooe  is 

covered  with  snow  or  ice.  These  may  at  once  \ye  divided 
into  two  chiSiieH, —  the  real  aiwi  the  imaginary.  Where  a 
ridge  or  slope  of  rock  or  ice  is  such  that  it  could  be  tra- 
versed without  difficult  if  it  lay  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
level  of  a  garden,  the  substitution  on  either  side  of  a  pre- 
cipice some  thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  or  of  a  glacier 
crevasHe,  makes  no  real  difference  in  the  work  to  be 
executed,  but  may  act  inteu&eiy  on  the  imagination  of  a 
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traveller.  The  ouly  means  for  removing  this  source  of 
danger  is  habit ;  those  who  caanot  accustom  themseLves  ta 
look  unmoved  down  Tertical  predjiices,  aiid»  in  cases  of  real 
diffiicultj,  to  fix  their  attention  exdusively  upon  the  ledge 
or  jutting  craj^to  which  they  must  cling  with  foot  or  hand, 
should  forego  tlie  attempt  to  take  part  in  expeditions  where 
they  will  not  only  expose  themselves  to  danger^  but  may 
be  the  eauae  of  equal  danger  to  others. 

The  real  dangers  of  the  la^  Alps  may,  under  oidioaiy 
droumstances,  be  reduced  to  three.  First,  the  yielding  of 
the  snow  bridges  that  cover  glacier  crevasses ;  second,  the 
risk  of  slipping  upon  steep  slopes  of  hard  ice ;  thirds  the 
fall  of  ice  or  rocks  from  above. 

From  the  firgt^  which  is  also  the  most  frequent  source 
of  danger,  absolute  seourily  is  obtained  by  a  simple  pre- 
caution, now  generally  known,  yet  unfortunately  often 
neglected.  The  reader  of  tliih  volume  can  scarcely  fail  t-o 
remark  thai,  in  the  course  of  the  expeditions  here  re- 
counted, repeated  accidents  occurred,  and  that  many  of 
the  best  and  most  experienced  Alpine  travellers  have 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives,  under  circumstances  in 
which  no  danger  whatever  would  have  been  encountered 
if  the  party  had  been  properly  tied  together  with  rope. 
Sometimes  that  indispensable  article  is  forgotten;  more 
often  the  use  of  it  is  neglected  in  positions  whore  no 
immediate  necessity  for  it  is  apparent.  A  strange  notion 
seems  to  prevail  with  some  travellers,  and  occ;isionally 
among  the  guides,  that  the  constant  use  of  the  rope  is  a 
fiiga  of  timidity  and  over  osntion.  But  in  the  upper 
r^gion^  whero  the  ice  is  covered  with  snow  or  n^^,  it  is 
ahaoltttdij  the  only  security  against  a  risk  which  the  most 
experienced  cannot  detect  beforehand;  and  so  far  from 
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caufiing  delay,  it  enables  a  part^  to  advance  more  mpidlj 
and  with  less  tarooble  when  thejr  m  diipenaed  from  the 
inconyenienoe  of  aonnding  with  the  alpenttook  in  doahfcfol 

poKitions.  It  is  true  that  this  latter  precaution  should  not 
be  omitted  in  places  that  are  nianit'es-tly  unsafe,  bnt,  at 
the  best,  it  merely  detecta  a  particular  danger  without 
giving  that  confidence  which  the  rope  alone  can  afford. 
It  nay  be  hoped  that  hefoce  long  the  rope  will  be  con- 
sidered as  essential  a  part  of  an  Alpine  travellei's  equip- 
ment as  reins  iire  in  a  horse's  hanie-Hs.  A  man  who 
should  undertake  to  drive  a  cab  without  reins  from 
Charing  Cross  to  London  Bridge^  wonld  scarcely  be  looked 
upon  as  an  example  for  apirity  even  if  he  sat  alone ;  but  if 
he  were  to  induce  a  party  of  friends  to  travel  in  the  same 
vehicle,  he  would  justly  be  accused  of  wantonly  risking  the 
lives  of  othere. 

It  is  sometimes  thougiit  that  for  complete  security,  in 
case  of  the  yielding  of  a  snow  bridge^  the  party  tied  to- 
gether should  be  not  less  than  three  in  number;  in  order 
that  two  may  be  svailaUe  to  draw  out  of  a  crevasse  the 
one  who  may  have  tallen.  But  if  the  simple  precaution 
of  ke^ong  eight  or  ten  paces  apart  be  observed  by  two 
traveUen  who  are  tied  together,  there  is  not  the  sligfatest 
risk  incurred.  The  whole  mass  of  snow  covering  a  cre- 
vasse does  not  give  way  together,  and  a  modetate  amount 
of  assistance  from  the  royye  will  always  enable  the  traveller 
to  extricate  himself.  A  good  cragsman  may  go  alone  up 
and  down  the  steepest  pinnacles  of  rock;  but^  however 
stn»^g  may  be  the  inducements  to  solitaiy  wanderings 
amidst  the  giand  scenery  of  ih»  high  Alps,  the  man  who 
traveb  without  a  companion  in  the  snow  region  c&u 
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scarcely  be  thouglit  more  refisoiKible  tJhan  the  suppoiied 
cab-driver  alluded  to  iu  tbe  last  paia^aph. 

Against  the  risk  of  alippiiig  upon  steep  slopes,  the  rope 
is  usually  a  protection  as  ^foctual  as  it  is  in  the  first 
case.  There  may  be  positions  in  which  the  footing  of  each 
traveller  is  ho  jjrecjxrious,  that  if  tied  together  a  slip  on 
the  part  of  aoy  one  of  them  would  probably  cause  the 
destruction  of  all.  Such  positious  are^  however,  very 
rare»  if  indeed  they  anywhere  oocor.  There  are  few 
descents  steeper  than  that  of  the  ioe-wall  of  the  Stnhleck^ 
yet  Besor  recounts  a  case  in  which  three  tara^eUers,  all 
slipping  at  the  same  time,  were  upheld,  and  Hiived  from 
falling  into  the  bergschmnd  by  a  rope  sustained  on  the 
arm  of  a  single  guide  who  came  last  in  the  descent 

For  surmounting  steep  ice  slopes  the  axe  is  the  proper 
instrument,  but  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  most  available  form  and  dimensions  to  be  given  tu  it. 
In  conaiderable  expeditions  it  is  well  to  be  provided  with 
two  azesy  both  to  save  time,  by  enabling  two  to  work 
together,  and  to  provide  for  the  accident  of  one  beiiig  loet 
or  broken.  In  cases  where  there  is  not  much  work  to  be 
done  in  cutting  steps,  a  moderately  heavy  geological 
hammer,  of  which  one  side  is  iniule  in  the  form  of  a  short 
pick,  is  sometimes  a  serviceable  weapon. 

The  general  experience  of  Alpine  travellers  is  not  &70uf^ 
able  to  enmpona,  but  many  have  found  advantage  in 
screws  armed  with  a  projecting  double-pointed  head, 
which  are  sold  at  the  Pavilion  on  the  Mont  An  vert. 
Screws  of  the  same  kind,  but  ntade  of  better  steel,  and 
arranged  in  a  convenient  way  for  driving  them  into  the 
soles  and  heels  of  bootSi  ue  sold  in  London  by  Lund  in 
Fleet  Street 
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In  the  lower  part  of  a  glacier^  a  trayeUer  is  sometimes 
anested  by  a  shorty  steep  bank  of  ice^  when  unprovided 
with  any  oonvenient  means  of  cntting  steps.    In  soch  a 

case,  and  especially  when  armed  with  steel  points  in  the 
heels  of  his  boots,  he  will  sometimes  find  it  easier  and 
safer  to  mount  backwards,  propping  himself  with  ills  alpen* 
stock,  and  biting  into  the  ice  with  his  heek. 

To  experienced  traTellers,  no  cantion  as  to  alpenstocks 
is  nee<le<l,  but  to  others  it  may  be  well  to  say,  that  those 
commonly  sold  in  Switzerland  are  never  to  be  relied  upon. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  them  that  is  not  liable  to  break,  if 
suddenly  exposed  to  a  severe  strain,  A  stout  ash  pole^ 
well  seasonedy  and  shod  with  a  point  of  tongfa,  hardened 
steel,  three  inches  long^  instead  of  the  soft  iron  commonly 
used,  will  not  only  serve  all  the  ordinary  piu-poses,  but 
help  to  cut  steps  in  a  titeep  descent  wheie  it  is  difficult  to 
use  the  axe  with  effect 

The  danger  of  ice  and  fragments  of  rock  falling  on 
travellers  in  high  mountains^  may,  to  a  great  extent^  be 
avoided  by  a  judicious  choice  of  route.  Experience  and 
observation  enable  a  traveller  to  recognise  at  once  the 
positions  in  which  ice  is  detached  from  a  higher  level,  and 
foils  afaniptly  over  a  precipice^  or  steep  slope  of  rock.  In 
certain  Bitnations  this  is  a  matter  of  hourly  occurrence, 
especially  in  warm  weather,  and  as  the  falling  ice  never 
keeps  together  in  a  single  mass,  but  breaks  into  blocks  of 
various  sizes,  up  to  three  or  four  hundred  weight,  positive 
risk  is  incurred  by  passing  in  the  track  of  their  descent. 
The  guides  are  usnally  alive  to  this  source  of  danger,  and 
very  careful  to  avoid  it,  unless  in  case  of  absolute  neoes* 
gity ;  it  is  considerably  diminished  when  the  exposed  place 
is  passed  early  in  the  morning,  beiore  the  sun  has 
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reached  the  upper  plateau  from  wbicli  the  ice  is  detached, 
or  hit e  in  the  evening,  after  hin  rays  have  been  withdrawn. 

The  least  avoidable,  but  also  the  moet  mrasual,  somce 
of  danger  ia  Alpiiie  ezcundons^  arises  from  the  ML  of 
rocks,  which  may  strike  the  trayeller  in  their  descent,  or 
else  detach  themselves  while  he  is  in  the  act  of  climbing 
over  th(^m.  The  tirwt  accideut  i&  more  frequent  during, 
or  immediately  after,  bad  weather,  and  need  scaroely  comit 
among  the  ordinary  perils  of  Alpine  travel ;  the  second  is 
almost  peculiar  to  limestone  rocks,  which,  especially  in 
the  dolomite  region  of  the  eastern  Alps,  often  have  their 
outer  surfiice  V»roken  int^  loose  and  treacherous  blocks, 
that  yield  to  the  pressure  of  hand  or  foot.  Close  atten> 
tion,  aided  by  some  eiperienoe^  will  direct  the  traveller  to 
test  the  stability  of  each  projecting  crag,  so  as  to  avoid 
unneeessary  risk. 

Besides  the  ordinary  risks  of  Alpine  adventure,  wlach,  by 
reasonable  caution,  may  be  brought  within  as  narrow 
limits  as  those  of  other  actiye  pmsuitB^  there  are  the  special 
risks  that  are  sometimes  encountered  during  the  continu- 
ance^ or  immediately  on  the  cessation,  of  bad  weather. 
These  are  sometimes  serious,  and  should  not  be  made  light 
of  by  those  who  care  either  for  their  own  safety,  or  tliat  of 
tiieir  companions.  BearingB  carefully  taken  with  the 
oompasB^  and  attention  to  land-marks^  will  generally  enable 
a  party  to  retrace  their  stepi^  even  when  these  have  been 
efihoed  by  Miing  snow,  and  In  case  of  decided  bad 
weather,  there  is  no  other  rational  alternative.  Newly- 
fallen  snow,  lying  upon  the  steep  frozen  slopes  of  the 
n6v6,  presents  a  serious  danger  to  those  who  attempt  to 
traverse  it  The  well-known  accident^  by  which  three 
lives  were  lost^  Viuriug  Or.  HameTs  attempted  asosnt  of 
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Mont  filaoc,  is  one  instance  of  the  effects  of  the  avalanches 
which  are  eanlj  produced  in  this  condition  of  the  mow ; 
and  the  attempt  to  aaoend  the  Gxeat  Schreckhoni,  re- 
counted in  this  volume,  was  near  resultittg  in  aunilar 

fatal  consetjueuces. 

A  precaution  utrongly  to  be  recommended  before  un- 
dertaking ezpeditions  over  nnknoim  gladers,  is  to  make  a 
preliminary  surrey  from  some  point  commanding  a  view 
of  the  route  to  be  trorersed,  and  to  preserve  a  rough  plan 
of  the  disposition  of  the  crevasBCS,  the  direction  of  any 
projecting  ridges  of  rock,  and  even  of  the  situation  of  snow- 
or  ice-bridges  in  the  crevassed  parts  of  the  gUder.  A 
rtccwnoMaofMse  of  this  kind  carefully  ezecnted,  may  save 
hours  that  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  seardking  for  a  passage 
in  difficult  situations. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing  and  diet  the  tastes  of  Alpine 
travellers  naturally  vary ;  but  perhaps  twenty  years'  expe- 
rience of  the  advantages  of  a  Scotch  plaid  by  one  who  has 
made  it  an  invariable  companion,  may  entitle  him  to  re- 
commend it.  Whether  for  protection  in  case  of  an  un- 
expectetl  bivcniac,  for  sleeping  in  suspicious  quarters,  or  on 
hay  of  doubtful  dryness,  for  shelter  against  the  keen  wind, 
while  perched  on  a  peak  or  the  ridge  of  a  high  pass,  or 
against  rain  and  snow,  this  most  portable  of  gannents  is 
equally  serviceable.  For  excursions  where  some  days 
must  be  spent  in  chalet*',  and  no  supplies  but  milk  and 
cheese  can  be  counted  on,  rice  is  the  most  portable  and 
convenient  provision.  One  pound  is  more  tiian  enough 
for  a  man's  daily  diet  when  well  cooked  with  milk,  and 
with  this  be  is  independent  of  all  other  supplies.  To  some 
persons  tea  will  supply  the  only  luxury  that  need  be 
desired  in  addition.   A  few  raisins  are  a  very  grateful 
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bonne  bouche  during  a  long  and  gteep  ascent;  but  the  best 
preservative  against  thirst  is  to  keep  in  the  mouth  a  quartz 
pebble,  an  article  which  the  bounty  of  nature  ropplies 
abandantly  in  most  parts  of  the  Alps. 


Mea&areimiU  of  HeigJUs,  Distances,  and  Aii(/Le8, 

There  aie  few  travellers  who  do  not  from  time  to  time 

feel  the  desire  to  ascertain  the  heights  of  objects,  the 
distance  from  one  point  to  another,  or  the  steepness  of 
slopes.  The  accurate  deteruunation  of  these  requires  the 
careful  use  of  instniments,  and  the  reduction  of  obeenra- 
tions,  both  processes  involving  more  trouble  than  un- 
scientific travellers  are  willing  to  bestow.  Setting  aside 
levelling  and  triangulation,  the  best  methods  of  determin- 
ing elevations  are  by  means  of  the  barometer  or  aneroid, 
and  the  boiling  point  thermometer. 

Of  these  instruments  the  mercurial  mountain  baxometer 
28  undoubtedly  the  most  reliable;  but  it  is  3  ft  4  in;  long 
when  packed  in  its  case,  an  Inconvenient  affair  for  a 
mountain  si  ramble,  and  is  very  liable  to  accident. 

The  aneroid  is  now  very  exten.sively  used  in  government 
surveys,  and  is  available  for  altitudes  up  to  about  8000 
feet ;  hat,  whether  its  accuracy  beyond  this  limit  has  yet 
been  sufficiently  tested,  may  be  doubted.  A  useful  little 
pamphlet,  explaining  the  use  of  these  two  instruments,  has 
been  published  by  Elliot  Brothers,  30,  Strand. 

The  temperature  at  which  water  boils  varies  with  the 
presBure,  atmospberic  or  other,  exerted  upon  it.  Conse- 
quently, in  an  open  vessel,  it  varies  with  the  weight  of  air 
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lasting  on  the  water,  ox,  in  other  words,  with  the  eleva- 
tion. But  as  this  pressure  varies  also  with  the  temperature 
and  other  conditionB  of  the  air,  it  is  not  posmble  to  deter* 
mine  hj  a  single  boiling  alone  the  elevation  of  die  ob- 
server. Tables  have,  liowever,  been  formed,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  difference  in  elevation  of  two  stations  may 
be  determined,  either  by  simultaneous  boilings  at  the  two 
station^  or  by  the  boiling  point  at  one,  and  the  barome-  • 
trio  reading  at  the  other.* 

Thermometers  graduated  on  the  glass  may  be  safely 
carried  in  a  piece  of  india-rubber  pipiug  in  a  bias8  tube. 
And  very  tolerable  results  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  th» 
water  in  any  small  tin  vessel,  over  a  candle  or  lamp. 

A  more  accurate  and  very  portable  apparatus  has  been 
madefy  by  which  the  tiiermometer  bulb  is  kept  in  pure 
uncompressed  steam,  and  the  tube  protected  from  chill. 
When  packed  in  a  leather  case  with  a  strap  to  sling  over 
the  shoulder,  the  apparatus  weighs  about  two-and-a-half 
pounds.  By  means  of  it,  differences  in  elevation  of  fifiy 
feet,  or  less,  e.<jr.  between  the  ground  and  upper  floors  of  a 
house,  may  be  determined  under  fiivourable  conditions. 
There  are,  however,  a* variety  of  circumstances  that  mate- 
rially affect  the  accui  a<-y  of  tliesc  ol)sei  vations,  of  which 
one  of  the  commonest  is  the  occurrence  of  impurities  in 
the  water  used* 

An  azimuth  compass  is  the  most  convenient  instrument 
for  taking  bearings.  A  steady  and  level  stand  may  be 
made  with  the  brass  cover  placed  on  the  ground,  and 

*  Such  tables,  as  well  as  further  explanation  on  the  enbject,  arc  to  be 
lb«nd  in  tbe  Joornil  of  the  Bojftl  Gcograpbictl  Socimr  for  1854,  wider  iho 
hw4  ^Hrnla  to  TrnnUktC 

t  The  maker  to  Geaellei  of  Hettoo  Oetden. 
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wedged  up,  if  necessary,  with  eartli  or  stones.  Many  mif*- 
takes  are  avoided  by  having  the  compius^  graduated  from 
0**  to  360%  instead  of  from  0*"  to  U(f  twice  over.  Cem 
must,  however,  be  taken  to  avoid  the  neighbourhood  of 
iron.  Certain  rocks,  especially  serpentine,  occasionaUy 
cause  conHiderable  disturbance.  The  bearings  given  by 
the  comp&ss  are,  moreover,  only  magnetic,  and  for  deter- 
mining true  beanugs,  or  for  comparison  with  maps,  require 
a  correction  for  variation*  A  medinm-sized  arimoth  com- 
pass, in  leather  casSj,  weighs  about  thirteen  ounces. 

A  pocket  sextant  is  an  invalnable  companion  for  any  one 
conveisiiiit  with  its  use,  and  may  be  turned  tu  a<xuunt  in 
a  multitude  of  ways,  which  will  suggest  themselves  to 
an  ingenious  traveller.  Packed  in  a  leather  case,  it  weighs 
not  more  than  llbw  los* 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  not  disposed  to 
trouble  themselves  with  any  of  the  above-mentioned  instru- 
ments, it  may  be  useful  to  point  out  that  appi  uximate  mea- 
sures, £Eur  nearer  to  accuracy  than  the  rough  guesses  which 
are  generally  substituted,  may  be  made  by  simple  means, 
involving  none  but  the  most  elementary  processes.  A  spirit 
level,  which  will  be  all  the  better  if  |Hrovided  with  a  sight, 
a  measuring  tape,  and  m  ivt  ry  or  brass  jMX'ket  ruler  di- 
vided into  eighths  or  tenths  of  an  inch,  will  generally  suffice ; 
a  pocket  klinometer,  such  as  are  commonly  sold  by  instru- 
ment makers,  will  in  some  cases  assist  in  the  rough  deter- 
mination of  heights  and  distances,  and  it  gives  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  inclination  of  slopes  to  the  horizon, 
the  dip  of  strata,  and  other  measures  of  the  same  nature. 
Scientihc  readers  must  excuse  the  roughness  of  processes 
that  may  be  serviceable  to  persons  who  have  perhaps  never 
performed  so  simple  a  feat  as  to  measoie  the  height  of  a 
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tree  or  a  church  tower.  It  may  be  as  well  to  commence 
with  this  as  a  simple  application  of  the  method. 

1.  If  the  suii  be  siiiuiug,  aud  the  ground  on  the  side  where 
the  shadow  falls  be  moderately  level  and  even,  measure 
the  distance  from  a  point  immediately  under  the  top  of 
the  tree  or  tower  to  the  point  where  the  shadow  falls  upon 
the  ground;  then  immediately  hang  in  a  level  spot  in 
the  sunshine  a  piece  of  string  or  ribbon  stretched  by 
a  weight  so  as  jnst  to  touch  the  ground,  measure  ac- 
curately the  length  of  this,  and  that  of  its  shadow ;  the 
height  required  is  found  at  once  by  a  rule  of  three 
sum:  as  the  length  of  the  shadow  of  the  string  is  to 
that  of  the  string,  so  is  the  length  of  the  t^adow  of  the 
observed  object  to  its  height  above  the  extremity  of  the 
shadow.  If  the  ground  be  not  quite  level  it  is  easy  to 
find  the  true  height  by  the  spirit  level.  Suppose  that  a 
person  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  or  tower  with  his 
eye  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  looking  through  the 
sight  of  the  spirit  level  when  this  is  horizontal,  catches  au 
object  two  feet  from  the  ground  where  the  shadow  from 
the  top  falls,  it  follows  that  the  latter  station  is  three  feet 
higher  than  the  firsts  and  that  much  must  be  added  to 
the  calculated  hmght  of  the  tree. 

2.  But  it  IS  often  desirable  to  measure  the  height  of  an 
object  of  this  description  when  the  sun  is  not  shining,  or 
in  cases  where  the  shadow  fails  over  rough  and  steeply 
sloping  ground.  This  may  be  easily  done  with  a  little 
practice^  even  without  so  simple  an  instrument  as  the 
klinometer.  By  folding  diagonally  a  square  sheet  of  letter 
paper  an  anph?  f)f  is  obtained,  aud  keeping  the  aide 
of  the  sheet  directed  to  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  eyCf 
the  position  is  found  at  which  the  eye,  looking  upwards 
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along  the  creased  edge  of  the  paper,  catches  the  top  of  the 
object  to  be  measured  :  tiie  heif^ht  aliove  the  eye  is  equal 
to  the  distatice  oi  the  eye  from  a  point  immediately  under 
the  top  of  the  tree  or  tower, 

3.  It  is  equally  easy  to  fold  paper  ,  into  angles  of  30** 
or  6(f —  one  third  or  two  thirds  of  a  right  angle, —  and 
these  may  be  used  nicasiire  objects  of  which  it  is  im-» 
possible  to  reach  the  exact  base. 


Let  A  be  the  top  of  a  steep  rock,  b  the  point  at 

"which  A  is  exactly  45''  above  the  eye  of  the  observer,  C  a 
point  in  the  same  direction  at  which  the  elevation  of  a  is 
just  30^  Let  the  distance  BC  be  exactly  measured ;  the 
height  required  is  given  by  the  simple  formula  b^bc 

^~^y^,  or  «  BC  X  1-366. 

If  the  space  bet  ween  b  and  c  be  not  tolerably  level,  this 
method  will  fail ;  but  if  the  difference  of  height  is  not  great, 
it  will  be  a  sufficient  correction  to  deduct  this  difference 
from  the  measured  distance  bo»  if  b  is  higher  than  c»  or  to 
add  it»  If  c  is  higher  than  b. 

4.  To  obtain  an  approximate  measure  of  the  height  of  a 
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distant  mountain^  select  an.  open  space  wbieh  commands 

a  view  of  the  summit.  Scattered  pine  trees  will  ^eatly 
facilitate  the  operation.  Chooj>ea  pine  tree  (pq,  A//.  2)  on 
the  side  of  the  plain  or  valley  farthest  from  the  mountain  (m) 


M 


whose  height  is  sought:  measure  as  aoeuratelj  as  possible 
the  height  of  pq  bj  any  of  the  means  already  propoeed, 
and  find  the  point  A  from  which  the  top  of  the  pine 

tree  is  exactly  in  a  line  witli  the  top  of  the  mountain 
H :  mark  the  station  a,  and  measure  the  dist.ance  aq  and 
note  it  down  :  if  the  point  A  is  not  exactly  on  a  level  with 
the  foot  of  the  pine  tree,  find  with  the  spirit-level 
the  difference  of  height;  and  correct  (by  addition  or 
subtraction)  the  measured  height  pq,  so  that  pq>  shall 
represent  the  exact  height  of  p,  the  to])  of  the  tree, 
above  the  level  of  a,  and  note  down  the  height  pq':  stand* 
ing  at  A,  select  another  pine  tree,  8T»  lying  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  a  line  between  the  eye  and  the  top  of  the 
mountain  m,  and  find  the  point  b  at  which  the  top  of  that 
tree  coincides  with  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  measure  the 
height  of  ST  as  before,  and  find  the  correcteil  height  (st') 
of  8  above  b  :  note  the  distance  b  t  and  s  t  ' :  hnally, 
measure  as  carefully  as  possible  the  distance  between  A 
and  B,  correcting  the  measurement  for  any  error  arising 
from  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  note  any  difference  of 
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level  between  the  stations  ▲  and  b  (easily  ascertained  by 
putting  together  the  differences  of  level  at  each  length  of 
the  measuring  tape),  and  note  these  down.  It  is  now 
possible  to  determine  the  height  of  the  mountain,  m,  with- 
out any  other  instrnments  than  a  few  pins,  a  foot  rule, 
and  a  large  oblong  deal  table,  such  as  is  commonly  tound 
in  a  village  inn. 
Let  w  X  T  z  {fig.t)  represent  such  a  table :  plant  a  pin 


w 


•  -r 

h 

i 

e: 

upright  at  the  point  a  close  to  the  comer  Y,  and  another, 
e,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  comer  z.  Suppose  thaty 
on  a  rough  estimate  of  the  height  of  the  mountain  and 
the  size  of  the  table,  it  is  determined  that  one  inch  shall 

represent  100  feet;  then  measure  with  the  foot  rule  a 
distimce  a  g,  allowing  one-tentli  of  an  inch  for  each  10  feet 
in  the  distance  AQ,and  a  fractional  space  for  any  additional 
distance  under  10  feet,  and  plant  a  pin  at  q,  exactly  in 
the  line  act  measure  a  distance  qp  at  right  angles  to  aq, 
which  shall  bear  to  p  q*  the  same  proportion  of  1  inch  to 
100  feet,  and  mark  tlie  point  j)  with  a  })in  as  before.  Now 
measure  a  distance  a  6',  representing  on  the  same  scale 
the  measured  distance  ab,  and  place  a  pin  at  6*  in  the 
line  aci  if  it  was  found  that  the  station  b  was  not  at  the 
same  level  as  A,  measure  a  distance  6* 6  at  right  angles  to 
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ab^.  and  above  or  below  the  line  ac,  according  as  b  was 
higher  or  lower  than  A.  Let  the  length  of  6 '  6  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  difference  of  level  between  the  two  station^ 
and  plant  a  pin  at  6 :  measure  et^  equal  to  6^6,  and  in  the 
same  direction,  and  plant  a  pin  at  e^:  fix  in  the  same 
Diaiuier  the  point  t  in  the  line  joining  b  aud  c  \  so  that  b  t 
shall  be  proportioned  to  b  t;  and  fix  a  pin  at  8,  so  that  ta 
shall  represent,  on  the  scale  adopted,  a  t'.  Now  find  hj 
trial  the  position  of  the  point  m>  which  shall  be  ezactl  j  in 
a  line  with  the  pins  fixed  at  a  and  p,  and  also  with  tihose 
at  b  and  5,  and  iii  tlir  line  a  c  mark  a  point  m  \  so  placed 
that  m'  m  shall  lie  at  right  angles  to  ac.  Tlie  required 
height  of  the  mountain  above  the  first  station  a  is  now 
found  by  measuring  the  distance  mm*  and  multiplying  it 
by  1200,  or  in  the  proportion  of  I  inch  to  100  feet 

In  the  case  of  a  high  and  distant  mountain  there  are 
two  corrections  which  ought  to  be  applied :  the  one,  for 
refraction,  is  a  deduction  from  the  calculated  height,  the 
other,  for  the  curvature  of  the  earth,  is  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Both  may  safely  be  neglected  in  a  mode  of 
measurement  which  cannot  be  made  better  than  a  tolerable 
approxiniation. 

\\  here  intermediate  objects  of  moderate  height,  such  as 
trees,  buildings,  or  projecting  rocks,  are  not  available,  as 
where  it  is  sought  to  measure  a  peak  from  the  surface  of 
a  glacier,  or  an  exposed  treeless  plateau,  a  tolerable  sub- 
stitute may  be  found  by  planting  an  alpenstock  firmly  in 
the  gnnnid,  and  causing  an  ju^sibtant  to  hold  another 
steadily,  aud  as  upright  as  possible,  upon  the  top  of  the 
first  These  are  equivalent  to  trees  twelve  or  thirteen  feet 
high  in  the  illustration  already  given  of  the  proposed 
method ;  and  to  compensate  for  the  disadvaDtage  of  their 
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small  beigbl^  there  is  tihe  advantage  of  being  able  to  select 
the  most  favourable  position  for  the  base  A  b. 

Although  this  process  is  avaihil)h^  only  to  give  the  ap- 
proxiiimtf'  height  of  a  peak  above  a  station  which  may  be 
arbitrarily  selected  by  the  observer,  there  are  few  valleys 
in  the  Alps  where  the  heights  of  villages,  have  not 
hem  measured  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  where  it  is 
not  easy  to  connect  the  height  of  the  station  selected  with 
that  of  Olio  already  detormint  ti  and  published. 

5.  It  happens  now  and  then,  that  some  interest  is  felt 
in  deciding  upon  the  comparative  height  of  neighbouring 
peaks,  nearly  of  the  same  elevation.  An  instance  may  be 
given  in  the  case  of  the  Mischabelhdmer,  where  the  rela- 
tive height  of  the  Dom  and  the  Taschhorn  is  not  yet 
cleaily  determiTied.  A  travt  ller,  provided  with  a  sjiirit- 
level,  who  attains  either  peak  may  easily  decide  such  a 
question  as  this,  where  the  shape  of  the  summit  will  allow 
him  to  place  himself  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
from  one  of  his  companions  placed  between  him  and  the 


Fio.4. 


peak  which  he  wishes  to  compare  with  his  own  position. 
Let  c  {fi^,  4)  represent  the  observer,  o  an  alpenstock  held 
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vertically  Letweeu  him  and  tlie  peak  to  be  observed.  Let. 
the  point  of  a  knife  be  carried  along  the  edge  of  the 
alpenstock  by  an  assistant,  until  it  is  exactly  on  a  level  with 
the  eye ;  and  let  him  make  a  mark  at  that  point  (a),  and 
admilar  mark  at  the  point  b,  exactly  in  a  line  between  the 
obnerver's  eye  and  the  top  of  the  distant  peak  :  the  distance 
from  his  eye  to  the  ed^^e  of  the  alpenstock,  aii<l  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  marks  a  and  £,  should  then  be  accurately  mea- 
sured. Where  maps  exist  on  which  the  relative  position  of 
the  peaks  is  laid  down  from  actual  sunrey,  the  distance 
between  them  may  be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy  from 
tlie  scale  of  the  map,  and  the  ditference  of  lieight  l)etween 
the  peaks  is  found  by  a  rule  of  three  sum.  In  case,  how- 
ever, this  distance  cannot  be  ascertained  with  moderate 
accuracy,  the  bearing  of  the  second  peak  should  be  observed 
with  the  compasBy  and  attention  given  to  discover  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  some  convenient  spot  (bearing  about 
90'  from  the  line  joining  the  two  j)ea,k8)  from  whence  they 
are  both  visible.  From  such  a  position  it  will  not  be 
difficult,  by  some  method  similar  to  those  already  suggested^ 
to  estimate  roughly  the  distance  between  the  two  peaks. 
When  these  are  near  together,  say,  not  more  than  a  mile 
apart,  and  of  nearly  the  same  height,  no  correction  need 
be  made,  either  for  refraction  or  for  the  curvature  of  the 
earth. 

The  application  of  the  methods  here  suggested  to  a 
variety  of  purposes,  such  as  the  measurement  of  distances, 
as  well  as  heights,  and  their  adaptation  to  local  circum- 
stances, may  safely  be  left  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
traveller,  who  will  find  that  the  ha])it  of  testin<^  first  im- 
pressions by  actual  measurement  will  greatly  increase  the 
accuracy  of  those  impressions. 
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Observaiione  connected  with  General  Physics  and  with 

Glacier  Phenmneua, 

These  are  classed  together  because,  in  truth,  the  latter 
are  merely  a  subdivision  of  the  former,  for  which  Alpine 

travellers  have  jkcuHiu-  facilities. 

(^f  the  more  general  divisiuu,  tlie  lullowing  may  be  sug- 
gested as  coming  within  the  means  of  ordinary  travellers : 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  extremes  of  temperature  at  great  heights.  To  obtain 
this  it  is  desirable  to  establish  self-registering  thermome- 
ters, not  merely  at  the  highest  point  of  a  Infty  peak,  but  if 
possible,  at  a  succession  of  stations  ranging  from  an  inha- 
bited valley  up  to  the  summit  A  complete  series  of  ob- 
servations should  include  thermomet^  buried  at  a  known 
depth  in  the  glacier,  or  the  n^v^,  in  well-selected  stations, 
aud  marked  by  some  object  to  faciUtate  their  recovery  in  a 
subsequent  season.  An  iron  bar  has  been  suggested  for 
this  purpose,  but  perhaps  it  would  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well  to  attach  a  rope  to  the  thermometer  when  let 
down  into  the  hole  prepared  for  it,  and  to  fasten  the  rope 
to  a  wooden  stake.  It  is  no  less  desirable  to  ascertain  the 
temperature  of  the  air  by  thermometers  of  the  same  kind, 
fixed  in  situations  where  they  could  not  be  covered  by 
winter  snow.  A  few  iron  hold&sts  might  be  driven  into 
chinks  of  rock  near  to  the  summit  of  such  peaks  as  the 
Rosa,  the  Finsteraar  Horn,  or  the  Dom,  care  being  taken 
to  place  the  instrument  clear  of  rocks  or  ice  that  may  fall 
from  above. 

2,  Observations  on  the  hygrometric  condition  of  the  at- 
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mo.«?phere  at  considerable  heights,  by  which  the  alisoiute 
amount  of  moisture,  as  well  aa  the  rehUive  amount  as 
compared  mkh  its  temperotuie,  should  be  ascertained  at 
various  periods  of  the  day  and  nighty  are  much  to  be 
desired.  Their  value  would  be  much  increased  if  made 
simultaneously  at  two  or  more  Ptiitiuns  very  tliflferent  in 
height.  Daniell'tj  hygrometer  would  give  the  most  use- 
ful results,  but  it  is  a  somewhat  troublesome  instrument ; 
Mling  that,  observations  with  the  wet  bulb  thermometer 
would  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 

3.  Systematic  obser%^at!ons  on  the  permeability  of  the 
lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere  to  light  and  to  radiant 
heat  are  much  to  be  desired;  but  the  subject  is  one  of 
great  delicacy,  both  in  r^^ard  to  the  bearing  of  observa- 
tions upon  theory  and  the  means  of  observation  them- 
selves. Some  interest  would  attach  to  carefully-made 
observations  upon  the  effect  of  Rimlifyht,  and  of  the 
dilfiLsed  ligiit  oi  the  sky,  upon  photographic  p^>er,  at 
great  heights. 

In  regard  to  the  phenomena  of  gladen,  the  following 
deMercUa  may  be  pointed  out: — 

4.  We  are  still  very  ignorant  of  the  depth  to  which  the 
greater  glaciers  extend.  It  may  be  considered  certain  that 
in  the  central  pirt  of  such  glaciers  the  crevasses  never 
penetrate  the  entire  thickness  of  the  ice,  yet  further  mea- 
surements of  the  depth  of  crevasses  could  not  &il  to  be 
valuable;  better  still  would  be — 

5.  AIe;usur(»s  of  the  depth  of  the  motdim  on  such 
glaciers  as  the  Aletsch,  the  Gorner,  or  theMer  de  Glace  ut 
Chamouni.  The  most  effectual  mode  of  sounding  would 
be  by  diverdng  the  stream  into  another  channel.  Two  or 
three  small  pine  trunks  laid  across  the  shaft  of  a  moulin 
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would  enable  a  traveller,  attached  to  a  rope,  to  deBoend 

with  safety  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  his  observations 
on  the  structure  of  the  ice  in  the  interior  of  the  glacier  (of 
which  he  should  make  immediate  notes)  could  not  fail  to 
be  interesting. 

6.  The  rate  of  progression  of  bnt  few  glaciers  has  been 
carefully  observed.  Further  measures  are  to  be  desired, 
and  may  be  executed  with  little  difticulty.  Selecting  a 
station  on  the  lateral  moraine,  or  on  rocks  near  the  bank, 
from  which  an  assistant  on  the  surfiace  of  the  glacier 
may  be  seen  in  a  line  with  some  well-defined  objecb 
on  the  opposite  bank,  he  should  be  directed  to  hang  a 
plumb  line  from  the  point  of  his  alpenstock  so  as  jnst  to 
touch  the  surface,  and  to  move  right  or  left  by  signal  until 
the  alpenstock  is  exactly  in  the  line  joining  the  eye  and 
the  fixed  point  opposite.  The  signals  should  be  arranged 
beforehand ;  one  or  the  other  arm  extended  will  direct 
the  aR.sistant  io  move  to  the  riixht  or  left,  and  the  arm 
pointing  upwards  will  show  that  he  is  at  the  right  point, 
lie  should  then,  with  an  iron  jumper,  bore  a  hole  ver- 
tically at  the  exact  point  where  the  plummet  tonches  the 
glacier,  and  plant  a  short  stake  in  the  ioe.  Betuming, 
after  an  interval  of  days  and  hours  exactly  recorded,  to 
the  same  station,  which  should  be  marked  so  that  the  eye 
Ciin  be  brought  back  exactly  to  the  sjiine  point  as  at  the 
first  observation,  the  same  process  should  be  repeated,  but 
if  the  observations  are  not  to  be  r^ewed  it  will  not  be  neoe»» 
sary  to  bore  a  hole  again  In  the  ice.  If  the  new  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  glacier  (Ipng  exaetly  in  the  dirwtion  joiuinc^ 
the  two  fixed  points  on  tlie  uppu.sile  sides  of  the  glacier)  be 
merely  fixed  by  some  small  object  planted  in  the  ice  above 
the  stake  that  bad  been  driven  in  at  the  first  visits  the  dis- 
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tauoe  between  them  will  show  the  number  of  feet  and  ineheB 
that  the  glacier  has  advanced  during  the  interval  between 
the  two  obflervations.  It  is  important  that  the  position  of 
the  point  where  the  motion  ie  measured,  its  distance  from 

each  side  of  the  (glacier,  and  from  the  centre  of  tlie  stream, 
shoidd  he  noted  km  accurately  as  possible.  It  is  also  desir- 
able that  a  record  of  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  of  the 
temperature^  at  rather  frequent  interval  should  be  pre- 
served. 

By  jselecting  a  favo!ira])le  station  it  will  often  be  practi- 
cable to  measure  at  the  8ame  time,  and  from  the  same 
station,  the  motion  at  four  or  five  different  points  upon  the 
sur&ce;  but  if  that  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  the  ob- 
server may  move  from  the  first  station  on  terra  firma  to 
the  point  where  the  first  stake  has  l)een  driven  in,  suppos- 
ing that  to  command  a  view  of  the  fixed  poiut  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  glacier,  and  taking  care  to  keep  the 
eye  exactly  over  the  point  at  which  the  stake  has  been 
driven  into  the  ioe,  one  or  more  new  points  may  be  fixed 
in  the  line  traversing  the  glacier. 

7.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  determine, 
by  some  process  similar  to  that  above  described,  the  motion 
of  the  top  and  bottom  of  any  portion  of  a  glacier  where 
high  vertical  sections  are  exposed. 

8.  The  measurement  of  the  dirt  bands,  first  observed 
and  correctly  described  by  Professor  Forbes,  is  still  a 
desideratwm ;  they  are  seldom  if  ever  visible  on  the  sur- 
&oe  of  the  glacier,  but  are  seen  under  favourable  eurcum* 
stances  from  pouits  above  its  suriaoe.  When  practicable, 
it  would  be  well  to  send  an  asdstant,  prepared  to  act  by 
signal,  to  niejusure  the  interval  l;etween  successive  dirt 
bands ;  but  as  this  can  rarely  be  done,  it  would  be  well  to 
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supply  the  defect  as  far  as  possible  by  selecting  a  station  so 
maiked  as  to  be  recognised  and  found  again  if  desirable. 
A  rough  sketch  showing  the  form  and  position  of  the  dirt 
bandsy  with  reference  to  rocks  or  other  fixed  points  in  the 
neighboturhood  of  the  glacier»  should  be  made  from  that 
station.  The  number  of  bands  seen  within  an  interval 
that  can  be  defined  by  some  remarkable  objects  should 
also  be  recorded. 

9.  Further  observations  upon  the  ablation,  or  wasting 
of  the  surface,  of  glaciers,  and  the  subsidence  caused  by 
the  melting  of  the  under  surface  in  contact  with  the 
p^round,  or  by  internal  consolidation,  executed  at  various 
pomts,  from  the  neve  region  down  to  their  lower  ex- 
tremity, are  still  required ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  any  appreciable  waste  of  the  glacis  ice 
by  melting  and  internal  consolidation  above  the  limit 
where  the  surface  is  covered  with  snow.  Ablation  may 
most  conveniently  bt'  nieiisured  by  a  method  similar  to  that 
adopted  by  M.  Charles  Martins  in  his  oljservatioDS  on  the 
Faulhorn  Glacier*  Having  bored  a  hole  some  feet  in 
depth,  a  stone  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
depth  from  the  surface  to  the  upper  side  of  the  stone 
measured  with  a  rod,  or  light  pole,  graduated  to  inches, 
which  may  remain  planted  in  the  hole,  and  kept  tight  l)y 
»  filling  the  spare  space  with  broken  ice.  At  succetisive 
visits  to  the  glacier,  it  will  be  easy  to  read  off  the  decrease 
in  the  part  of  the  rod  buried  in  the  glacier,  showing  the 
amount  of  ablation  during  the  interval  between  eadi  suc- 
cessive visit.  If  it  is  possible  to  Tr>e.asure  the  displacement 
of  a  fixed  point  in  the  rod  —  supposed  to  be  kept  exactly 
vertical  —  relatively  to  a  line  joining  two  fixed  points  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  glacier,  we  have  at  once  a  measure  of 
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the  progressioii  of  the  glacier,  and  of  its  subsidence  diuing 
the  same  interval.   The  displacement,  in  a  horizontal 

direction —  or,  more  accurately,  that  parallel  to  the  slope 
of  the  glacier, —  shows  the  progression  ;  while  the  vertical 
diflplaoementy  diminished  by  the  portion  due  to  the  move- 
ment down  an  inclined  plane,  will  measure  the  subeidenoe. 
A  pnori  considerations  would  lead  to  the  same  result 
which  is  indicated  by  the  observations  of  M.  Martins,^ 
tliat  in  warm  weather  the  glacier  ice  wastes  chiefly  by 
melting  from  its  upper  surface,  while  the  neve  shrinks  by 
internal  consolidation.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
ice  also  shrinks,  though  to  a  much  smaller  extent  Ob- 
servations made  by  driving  stakes  horisontally  into  the 
vertical  walls  of  crevasses  may  throw  further  light  on  this 
portion  of  the  suhject.  The  height  of  each  station  where 
the  ablation  is  measured  should  bo  ascertained  as  accu- 
rately as  possible;,  and  should  accompany  the  record  of  the 
observations. 

10.  Direct  experiments  upon  the  eflfect  of  great  pressure 
upon  masses  of  neve  and  (j^lacier  ice  are  much  to  be  de- 
sired ;  but  it  may  be  feared  that  they  will  be  attended 
with  considerable  practical  difficulties. 

Obaervationa  rdating  to  Geology  and  Natural  History* 

As  a  general  rule,  persons  not  possessing  a  competent 
knowledge  of  any  particular  branch  of  natural  science 
cannot  expect  to  contribute  much  to  the  existing  store  of 

knowledge  by  such  chance  observations  as  they  may  make. 
To  this  remark,  however,  some  exceptions  may  be  made, 
especially  in  regard  to  those  who  attain  positions  not  pre- 
viously reached  by  men .  of  sdenoe.  A  few  suggestions  are 
here  offered,  not  as  induding  all  that  may  be  desured, 
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rather  to  indicate  the  sort  of  contributions  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  unscientific  travellers. 

1*  Small  specimens  of  the  rocks  composing  peaks  or 
ridges  in  «tuations  not  before  visited  or  rarelj  accessible 
8hou!(i  be  preserved.  A  fraj^roent  broken  from  a  larger 
block,  is  to  be  preferred  to  llie  small  scattered  pieces 
that  generally  lie  in  exposed  places.  Each  specimen 
ehovJd  be  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper  caiUaming  a  note 
of  the  predee  poeition  where  it  wasfoundL 

2.  The  moraines  of  a  glacier  fnmisb  specimens  of  the 
rocks  fronn  various  portions  of  the  ranges  surrounding  it. 
The  ticket  accompanying  each  ^>ecimen  should  specify  the 
precise  origin  of  the  moraine  on  which  it  was  found. 

3.  A  note  should  be  made  of  the  strike  and  dip  of  the 
cleavage,  foliation,  or  stratification  of  the  rocks  in  places 
not  kiiiAvn  to  men  of  science,  and  a  note  should  be  made 
stating  whether  the  rock  retains  its  stratification,  or  whe- 
ther it  is  cleaved  or  foliated,  supposing  the  observer  to 
have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  indications  by 
which  these  are  distinguished. 

4.  Well  characterised  fossils  are  almost  always  inter- 
esting, provided  that  a  carefiil  note  is  kept  of  the  position 
in  which  they  have  been  found. 

5.  The  vegetation  of  the  High  Alps  is  for  the  most  part 
limited  to  species  that  have  rather  a  wide  range;  but  some 
interesting  questions  arise  as  to  the  species  growing  in  the 
region  where  nearly  the  entire  surface  contists  of  snow  or 
bare  rock.  Fixing  the  limit  of  this  re^non  at  about  9500 
English  feet,  specimens  of  all  the  plants  found  above  this 
limit  may  vay  easily  be  preserved  in  folds  of  paper  put  into 
a  sketch-book,  or  even  within  the  leaves  of  a  note-book.  The 
writer  of  this  paper  would  thankfully  receive  any  such  speci- 
mens, and,  if  so  desired,  would  return  them  to  their  owners. 
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6.  PersoDB  unfamiliar  with  the  Alpine  flora  are  not 
likely  to  distinguish  plants  interesting  by  their  rarity,  or 
by  any  peculiarity  of  form,  from  the  commoner  species ; 

but  experience  will  ena!)le  those  whose  observing  facilities 
are  well  developed  to  notice  and  preserve  specimens  of  un- 
usual species.  The  tickets  which  accompany  specimens  of 
plants,  should  not  only  give  the  exact  habitat,  but  also  the 
date  at  which  they  were  collected* 

7.  Attention  should  be  given  to  ascertain  whether  the 
plants  found  in  elevated  positions  ripen  their  seeds,  and 
specimens  of  these  should  be  carefully  preserved. 

6.  A  tiaTeller  armed  with  a  microscope  would  be  enabled 
to  make  interesting  observations  on  the  minute  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  to  be  fotmd  in  the  snow  region ; 
but  such  researches  require  a  degree  of  special  preparation 
that  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  ordinary  travellers. 

Kext  to  the  preservation  of  observations  and  specimens 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  importance  of  either  giving 
them  directly  to  the  scientific  public^  or  of  pladng  them 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  can  turn  them  to  useful 
account.  Specimens  that  might  serve  a  valuable  purpose 
in  the  museum  of  a  man  of  science  are  often  retained  for 
no  conceivable  purpose  in  those  inconvenient  assemblagea 
of  dusly  fragments  that  are  sometimes  called  collectiona 
of  curiosities.** 

J.  Ball. 


NOTB. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  in  typo,  I  have  been  favooied 
with  the  following  valuable  note  by  Professor  Rainsuy. 

"  It  is  of  the  higUeftt  importance  to  examine  critically  the 
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country  between  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  the  ran^e  of  the 
JurJi,  especially  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  Drift  that 
covLTa  it,  and  the  organic  remains  thiit  may  be  iuuiul  therein. 
Marine  shells  may  probaldy  be  found  in  .some  of  the  lower 
beds  ;  and  perhapsi  freshwater  shells  ami  the  bones  of  mam- 
mals in  the  higher  beds.  If  so,  careful  notes  should  be 
made  of  the  positions,  and  the  details  of  the  strata  in  which 
these  occur.  It  is  also  of  the  highest  importance  to  note 
everything  connected  with  the  outflow  of  the  old  gretfe 
glaciers  of  the  Alps  towards  the  loVer  countries  that  lie  be- 
tween the  Oberland  and  the  Jnra,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  ploughing  out  of  the  Drift,  so  that  it  may  be  proved 
whether  or  not  the  glaciers  are  of  later  date  than  this  deposit. 
Any  one  also  who  will  devote  himself  to  one  great  glacier 
Talley,  like  that  of  the  Upper  Aar,  and  map  the  striations  on 
its  sides  up  to  the  crests  of  the  mountains,  will  confer  an  in« 
estimable  benefit  to  Tertiary  Geology,  and  gain  fbr  himself  a 
worthy  name.  I  have  for  years  wbhed  to  do  it  myself,  but 
lack  time,  and  am  never  likely  to  find  it** 

A-  C*  B* 
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Table  of  ihe  HetghU  of  th$  chief  Mou/niaina  m  ike  Cham  of  ihe 

AlpSf  including  all  above  12,000  English  feet. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  existixig  materials  do  not 

suffice  to  make  tlie  folluwiiig  Catalogue  either  perfectly  complete 
or  entirely  accurate.  In  regard  to  the  Alps  of  Dauplim^,  and 
part  of  those  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  the  oompiler  has  been 
nnable  to  procnre  some  recent  pfnblioatioiii  which  would  have 
helped  to  complete  the  list ;  and  even  in  the  districts  that  have 
been  carefhlfy  surveyed  by  competent  persons,  there  are  ambi- 
goities  aijsmg  from  the  different  resolts  obtained  by  diiTerent 
observers,  from  the  oonfiiBion  of  names  t]]at  frec|uently  arises  in 
the  iinfrequcnted  parts  of  the  Alps,  and  errora  with  which 
there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  particokr  observations  have  been 
affected. 

In  the  following  Table  the  second  names  by  which  p^ks  are 
known  in  adjoining  valleys,  or  by  which  they  have  been  de- 
signated by  particular  wiiteis,  are  introduced  within  brackets. 

The  name  of  the  observer,  on  whose  authority  a  height  is  stated, 
is  in  moBt  cases  given.   Where  a  mean  between  the  measure- 

L  L 
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mente  of  several  tniBtworthy  oltsti-vers  haa  been  adopted,  it  has 
not  been  thought  neeesBeay  to  state  the  heights  given  by  each  of 
them. 

To  decide  what  peaks  are  to  be  considered  as  forming  separate 
mountauia,  and  what  should  be  r(^;arded  as  portions  of  the  same 
mass,  must  be  in  a  great  degree  arbitnry,  and  no  absolnte  rule 
that  oould  be  proposed  vottld  be  likely  to  be  tnuinimotuly 
adopted.  The  Bccondary  peaks  which,  taken  together,  are 
thought  to  fonn  a  mngle  mountain,  are  enumerated  in  the  aeoond 
column  of  the  Table.  Those  seoondaiy  peaks  only  are  included 
of  which  trustworthy  nieasuri^i  arc  available  ;  to  include  others 
would  have  unneoesaarily  swelled  the  list. 

An  asterisk  la  affixed  to  the  name  of  erety  peak  kAown  to 
have  been  ascended ;  so  that  the  list  may  serve  to  show  what 
yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  by  those  rts»jlute  mouiitaiueera 
who  seem  detennined  to  efiace  the  word  inaccessible from 
the  Alpine  dictionaiy. 

The  note  of  interrogation  affixed  to  a  name  implies  a  doubt  as 
to  ita  oorrectness  or  identity ;  but  when  affixed  to  the  numbers 
in  the  column  ibr  heig^tB,  implies  that  the  compiler  feela 
doubtfbl  as  to  the  height  angied  to  that  peak. 
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APPBNDIX. 
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